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i DoES YOUR PACKAGING SYSTEM MEET 
“Bf PRESENT DAY NEEDS? 


Tilford 


ym and 


NOWING HOW is the first knowledge acquired by train- 
requirement in designing a ing and experience in solving 
modern packaging system. Maxi- many packaging problems. 


mum economy and efficiency for The staff of 50 H & D Pack- 


ids of i iti 3 : eee 
New saan a Te of age Engineers has this training 
Com: ye — See teemeadl 2 and experience. This fund of 
— ugh sceintinc knowledge accumulated knowledge is at 
be your disposal without charge 
or obligation. 
SEND FOR THE poeesan wage mena Sry yo 
rotection feature this H & D Engi- 
ie ee PACKAGE ENGINEER ; ee abe fom 
from | mee To make sure that your pack- 365 Ve 2 » be —— 
3 pro- - aging system meets every oN 
_ ee present day requirement, send 


City, 
(See 


foran H&D Package Engineer. 
He may be able to show you 


Nash: f* ‘ 4 
duced 8 hPa eee how to improve your packing “How to Pack It, ” an inter- 
h methods and lower esting booklet on scientific 
y the , po a re packaging in your industry 
y 22, -_ your costs. will be sent on request. Write 
for a free copy. 
Wit beaty irom fire basket ships 41= , 
‘ly in an H & D container. = THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 303 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
~ = Canadian Address: King’s Street Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 
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THE ONLY REAL SERVICE IS TANGIBLE SERVICE 
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2 WEEKS | | A\merican-Hawaiian s 300% 
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period of ten years, depicts 
not only the growth of inter-coastal commerce, but shows also the 


part this Company has played in making that growth possible. 


Twice-a-week sailings, with fixed sailing and arrival days, mean 


convenience, satisfaction and economy to shippers and consignees, 


and constitute tangible evidence of American- Hawaiian superiority. 


AMERICAN -HAWATIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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SHIPPING 
AUTOMOBILES, 


In transportation, as in every phase of in- 
dustry, public confidence cannot be gained and 
held with a blare of trumpets and the promise 
of a dollar’s worth of service for fifty cents. 


It is the actual performance of a thoroughly 
dependable service season after season that 
creates and maintains the confidence of the 


shipping public. 


It is the consistency of NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE in the handling of 
automobiles via Lake and via Lake and Rail, 
together with the economy derived from its 
differential rates that holds the faith of our 
customers and steadily increases their number. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Division of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 
Offices: 
Buffalo, N. Y...............South and Ohio Streets 
Cc Ill. .............-.-53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cc Ohio ............Foot of 40th St. 
Mich. ..............501 Coe Terminal Bldg. 


Detroit, 

Milwaukee, Wis. ............225 Erie Street 
Toledo, Ohio sseccceceeeeeeekelm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis.............125 South Broadway 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Ine. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 


Norfolk, Va 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mm 1ERCHANTS  aeneay > co. 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE NORTHWEST 






The NEW 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER WS 
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Radio Equipped and 
















The LUXURIOUS 


ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


Library Equipped 
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Superb Train Service to 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
AND THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


the Electrified Cascade Tunnel Route 


Select the New EMPIRE BUILDER or the luxurious ORIEN- 
TAL LIMITED for your trip to Glacier National Park this 
summer. You will enjoy a trip of unrivaled comfort—1 200 
clean, cinderless miles behind super-power oil-burning and 
electric locomotives, a smooth water-course route, luxurious 


\ =< 


i, 
_—_e 


S 
_. modern equipment and courteous service that makes every 
mile of travel a distinct pleasure. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Route your freight via Great Northern for fast, convenient and dependable 

service . . . between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux 

City, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
eattle, Tacoma, and intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to and from Pacific Northwest and wnennsiinte points. 


BRE 





A, A. J. Dickinson C W. Meldrum H. H. Brow H. G. Dow P. H. Burnham T. J. Shea 
L. Pesenge Tf a hae Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. General Traffic Mr. Eastern Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt. 
eA Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Min 233 Broadway Seattle, Wash. 105 W. Adams St 
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THE CLEAN, CINDERLESS, SCENIC ROUTE 

















Mian pracuuneins 
in Kansas City 
reach 15 milion 
people from /Kan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
cost than from any 


other metropolis 
BY RAIL 




















BY Y WATER 


(By 1931) _ ; 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF “COMMERCE 


KANSAS cary 





I am interested in this industry: 


cer eet ae kee ENS Mn ea 





MISSOURI and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as 4s 
: surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
= course. 
: Name ey eal 
Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturin Spang eA 
ties—commodities are in large er ee can be 
made profitably her — - ne — bought in other cee 
markets. “The rong of Kan rtunities” te ells 





a fact story and will be sent kee ite igation. Kindly 


11629 
use the coupon. 
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Let Every Shipment Advertise Your Product 





Big By-Product Value 
In Signode Strapping 


VERY SIG’NODE strap that binds a ship- Firm after firm have proven this fact to their 
ment is drawn tight and locked ina beau- own satisfaction. 
1 tifully lithographed SIG’NODE Seal. 

This Seal is designed to carry your name or 
trade mark in its original colors just as it 
appears in your advertising. 

In this way a perfect tie-up is secured be- 
tween your general advertising and every ship- 





So you have as a plus value these clear easily 
read SIG’NODE Seals to carry your message 
as well as your shipments in perfect order. 


Send us your name or trade mark and we 
will gladly make up a sketch, and quote 
prices, or let us send you sample seals made 


ment. 
SIG’NODE Steel Strapping applied to all for other firms. 
types of shipments including bales, boxes, ‘Do it now, join other leading concerns in 


barrels, crates, cartons, bundles, etc., forms combining safety, economy, and utility in 
the safest and cheapest type of shipment. every shipment. 


’ 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave. Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


TIheT ensiona!l Steel Strapping 


We also furnish round wire lensional reinforcements, all forms of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire-tying machines, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


cE 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE! 
SHIP BY BARGE 


BETWEEN 


PORT OF NEW YORK 


Long Island Sound Ports 







AND 







BUFFALO ERIE — 
CLEVELAND TOLEDO 
DETROIT OSWEGO 
HAMILTON TORONTO 





And Other Great Lakes Ports 


WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 







ECONOMY 





SAFETY 






BULK CARGOES A SPECIALTY 


Minimize your traffic troubles by contracting 
now for the handling of your 1930 shipments. 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, ne 


EPHONE 
nse Muchanee 25 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. T DIGBY 4950 
change BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building = 2 |§| BONDED CARRIER 









V, No, arch $, 1980 
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Just HOW MUCH 





by establishing 


more money can you make 


Study the 


Location 


of Louisville indus- 
trially. . . Within a ra- 
dius of 500 miles, more 
than half the people of 
the Nation. . . The only 
large city near the cen- 
ter of population com- 
bining the low-cost- 
production advantages 
south of the Ohio with 
both rail and water 
transportation. 


a plant in LOUISVILLE? 


BVIOUSLY we cannot 
answer that questiou 
without knowing you. 


It is quite possible that your 
present production and dis- 
tributive plan is yielding the 
highest net you can reason- 
ably expect. 

On the other hand, ii may be that 
your profit margin is being con- 
stantly narrowed by the rising cost 
of reaching distant buyers. 


But of this we are certain—that 
hundreds of companies who are 
today facing glaring inconsist- 
encies between income and outgo, 
can find in Louisville basic econ- 
omies in distribution which in 
themselves would mean a sub- 
stantial increase in profits. 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER O 





If sales costs are out of proportion 
to volume, we invite you to a frank, 
unbiased and confidential discus- 
sion of Louisville’s proven advan- 
tages for plant, branch plant or 
warehouse. 


FACE THE FACTS 


We have information of particular 
interest to manufacturers of wood, 
food, chemical, tobacco, glass, 
clay, metal and textile products. 
But if a careful study of your 
specific requirements does not 
indicate that Louisville offers 
marked opportunities for in- 
creased profits, we shall be the first 
to acknowledge it. Without the 
fear of high-pressure solicitation, 
write today to: 

LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


Incorpo 
498 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


MARKETS 









SEND 
for THIS 


unique market map 
— printed in colors 
on durable stock. 
With all states 
drawn to sizes con- 


{ sistent with popula- 


tion, it shows ata 
glance the compar- 
ative importance ot 
markets. 2500 ex- 
ecutives have found 
it helpful. If you 
have not yet ob- 
tained your copy, a 
request on your 
business letterhead 
will bring it to you 
promptly and with- 
out cost. 


ON 


ie eee eS ee a a Pe ee 


The Shortest 
Route 


The time element is the 
biggest factor in the 
movement of freight. 


When you save time you 
shorten distance. Thus it 
is that the NickeL Pare Roan 
with its fast, depend- 
able, on time schedules 
is known as the shortest 
route, 


East West North South 


Ship and Travel 


Nickel. Date Roap 


fw oF & Ff fF fF fF F & & Oo OU Oh 
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Route Foreign or Coastwise Traffic 


Via GALVESTON 


in America 


Executives: 


Let us put you on 
the mailing list for 
“Shippers Digest of 
Galveston.” It pub- 
lishes weekly Cotton, 
Grain, Flour and Gen- 
eral Cargo news from 
the Port of Galveston 
+. the port that takes 
4 personal interest in 
your shipments. Inval- 
wable to Coastwise or 
Foreign Shippers.Free. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


WY HETHER you are a cotton or grain shipper, a miller 
or manufacturer, shipping to world markets—or 
whether you seek a port of entry for needed imports—it will 
pay you to route “Via GALVESTON.” 

Every modern facility for speed, safety and economy in 
handling has been provided at the Port of Galveston. Berth 
room for 100 ocean-going steamers. Fifty-one miles of mod- 
ern railway terminal facilities are confined within a sweep of 
2% miles. Average car detention only 114 days! 

Financing, warehousing, storage, shipping—are all under 
one head. A modern unit port of centralized control! No red 
tape. The Port of Galveston is The Port of Quickest Dispatch 
in America. Write for full information; let our traffic experts 
help you speed up your shipments. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Room 167 Gstablished 1854 Galveston, Tex. 
George Sealy, President F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 
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When Fast Freight Shipments | 
will increase your Profits - 


SHIP ViA PEORIA GATEWAY 


Transfers of traffic between these many line-haul carriers are made within a 
few hours of the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, while a 
much longer period is required for such interchange of traffic through some of 
the larger and congested gateways. Traffic is handled with sufficient dispatch 
to avoid congestion, thus affording regular expeditious service in the movement 
of all through traffic. 














Our intermediate switching charge is absorbed by line-haul carriers on all 
traffic. Therefore, no danger of extra switching charges, 
whether P. & P. U. Ry. is or is not shown as 
participating carrier in joint tariffs. 







nih id 
ce 


All 
Route Billo Fading 
Via P.&.P.U, Bry. an Peoria, III. 


Dessau Strang: BiB of Lacing adopted by Carriers in Odiicisl, Southern and Westero Claenfiestue terrtone War-® (6 19Z2) 












_ UNIFORM STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING 
Preeribed by fhe intereteh sme | Sehemitocten 
Original Mot Megot) sbi: Shippers fe. 


Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Compeny_* Agni s Wa 


the propery ducribed below, i 1 = and comdbtse of cooteste of we 
(us contract as meaning any 


carrier on the route to mud desunsucs = metually 


or eorpersione in 
potable ye == , co ead 
3 every carvics @ te (Syed ingen age ees \ 
ee , (' Mad © cw atévem d eemmgu—Ser puspane df estifiantion ont _ 
Cc e. — 
D o a. ioe Ci y of = - 

Cae aon <eieesaiions — b 
SSS 4 apse ara 
Ean socarron ac a wa 0 ORIN PSE a io to be 
——— —— pe 
~- ‘onttleadeeliberasiadcers ; 

U t 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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s| These Responsible Firms are 
Authorized Distributors 


of 


McCORMICK- DEERING 
INDUSTRIAL 
TRACTORS 


Albany, N. Y. . E. B. Kelley Co. 
Atlanta,Ga. . — vans Implement Co. 
Baltimore, Md. . Industrial Tractor & Equip. Co. 
Canandaigua, N.Y.. . . .Z. T. Darrow & Son 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

McWhorter Tractor & Equip. Co. 











































: Chicago, Ill. . . The Tractor & Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . . . Queen City Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . . Cuyahoga Equipment Co. 

‘ Columbia, S.C... . . . . Fred D. Marshall 
Dallas, Texas . . . Browning-Ferris Mach. Co. 

HE popularity of McCormick-Deering Power Deve, Sa. . . eee 

dE . te tail h d Des Moines, Iowa . . Herman M. Brown Co. 

an quipment is built on the soundest Frederick, Md. . Eastern Contractors Equip. Co. 
grounds. In the manufacture the constant Houston, Texas . . Browning-Ferris Mach. Co. 

a aim has been to permit combination of the Indianapolis, Ind... . . .J.D. Adams & Co. 
McC ‘ck-D 1 1 th 7 Jackson, Miss.. . Waterhouse Equipment, Inc. 
CUOrmickK- ; eering power plant only with equipment Kansas City, Mo. . . Industrial Machinery Co. 
of the very highest order. In the distribution we have Little Rock, Ark.. . . . . . . T.B. Cooper 
taken every precaution to secure representation through rome ag We eo & fame a 
highly efficient local channels. In the matter of service Marietta, Ohio . . Ohio Valley Truck & Equip. Co. 
we have pledged the cooperation of our large and Milwaukee, Wis.. . a General Equipment Co. 
: eal Minneapolis, Minn., Thorman W. Rosholt Co. 
growing organization of Company-owned branches to Menaguaeaey, Ala, . Tegiee Temewr tte, Co. 
supplement the work of distributors and dealers. Nashville, Tenn. . . McCarthy Jones & Allen 
: z ? Newark, N.J.. . . Tractor & Equipment Co. 

The practical success of the idea of mobile power and New Orleans, La. . . Southern Equipment Co. 
equipment in industry is largely due to the McCormick- New York City . . H. O. Penn Machinery Co. 
Deerin elice, Bach t t f Omaha, Neb., Allied Western Road Mach. Co. 
§ potscy. separate step is an assurance O Philadelphia, Pa.. . . . . Service Supply Co. 
lasting satisfaction to the user. Phoenix, Ariz. . . . . . . O.S. Stapley Co. 
2 ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . . . Brinker Supply Co. 

Whatever your need for flexible power and equip- Pittsburgh, Pa., Option Equipment & Supply Co. 
ment, see the nearest of the distributors listed here, St. Louis, Mo.. . . . . Valley Equipment Co. 
t San Francisco, Calif. . . Jenison Machinery Co. 

or call the nearest International Harvester branch. Seattle, Wash. . Polson Implement Company 
Special information will be mailed on request. Spokane, Wash. . . . . . . L. A. Snow Co. 
Tallahassee, Fla. . . . . McCants Motor Co. 

Tampa, Fla... . . . Orange State Motor Co. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Tucson, Ariz... .. . . B. Ronstadt Co. 
OF AMERICA Tulsa, Okla. . . Resistcor Engineering Corp. 

606 S. Michigan Ave. (,,,.., rporated) Chicago, Ilinois Worcester, Mass., New England Implement Co. 
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The Magic Valley of the Lower Rio Grand 
— One of the « 
World’s Great Citrus 
Producers 
to | 


EN or twelve years ago 0 

aT citrus growing as a Valley 

industry was in a decidedly 

experimental stage. For 

the first time, in 1922, was the 

Valley introduced as a possible con- 

tender for supremacy in the citrus 
field. 

With augmented transportation 
service and widely organized mark- 
eting facilities Valley products 
have become famous the world 
over. 

For detailed information on Val- 
ley possibilities, etc., write your 
nearest Southern Pacific represent- 
ative listed below. 

Southern Pacific serves the Magic 
Valley of the Lower Rio Grande. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
» ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
lighway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
ihippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
fiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
hw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
mly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
qate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
emitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
ihould pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
oder to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
nent and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
tegulation from the rail carriers. 





SALES OF SHIPS AT LOW PRICES 


VERY now and then a member of Congress bristles 

all over while declaring that the Shipping Board 
las sold the government’s merchant ships at ridiculously 
ow prices, Comparisons are submitted showing the 
iriginal cost of the ships in the high-price era of the 
Norld War or the cost of reconditioning such vessels as 
the Leviathan, formerly under the German flag, and the 
prices accepted by the board. On the face of the figures 
—which are approximately correct—the government has 
ost substantial sums of money. 

If there is one thing for which the Shipping Board 
should not be criticized, it is its sale of vessels at low 
imees. Setting up comparisons between cost of a ship 
ind the money received for it by the board does not tell 
the whole Story. Before the ship was sold it had been 
‘perated at a loss, in many instances, to the government. 
It all Costs were taken into consideration, probably loss 
"a incurred as to every ship over a period of years. 
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Getting rid of the ship, therefore, even at a low price, 
saved the government money. 

In 1920, in the merchant marine act of that year, 
Congress declared that the United States “shall have a 
merchant marine,” etc., “ultimately to be owned and 
operated privately by citizens of the United States. 
Congress said in this act that “to carry out the policy 
declared the board is authorized and directed 
to sell, as soon as practicable, consistent with good busi- 
ness methods and the objects and purposes to be attained 
by this act, all of the vessels referred to in 
section 4 of this act or otherwise acquired by the board. 
Such sale shall be made at such prices and on such terms 
and conditions as the board may prescribe. id 

Nothing was said in the law as to the relation of the 
prices at which sales were to be made to the cost of the 
ships. It may be safely assumed that Congress visualized 
the situation that would be confronted by the board in 
the matter of ship sales. To have inserted in the act 
restrictions with respect to prices at which the ships 
might be sold would have prevented effective action by 
the board. What the board received from Congress was 
a mandate to do the best it could in disposing of the 
ships to persons who would use them in the American 
merchant marine. The price, in other words, was not to 
be controlling. 

The fact is that, faced by conditions as they were in 
the shipping world, the board, several years ago, to make 
progress toward getting its ships into private hands, had 
to establish a policy of selling the ships at low prices. 
Otherwise, the ships would have been retained by the 
government and the loss would have been greater 
than it is. 

Since the passage of the Jones-White merchant 
marine act of 1928, there has been all the more reason 
why the board should dispose of its ships at prices that 
will enable operators to buy them. The question of how 
much the government should get for the ships it has left 
has almost become of no moment. The Jones-White act 
provides substantial aids for the private operator to the 
end that the government may get out of the shipping 
business and there may be built up an adequate American 
merchant marine under private ownership and operation. 
Congress, as a matter of fact, after shying at the word 
“subsidy” for years, called it by another name in the 
Jones-White act and declared for a policy providing for 
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‘THE PORT OF 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


With its $10,000,000 State owned and 
operated modern terminal facilities offers 
advantages unsurpassed by any port for 
handling world commerce. 


The story of the port is comprehensively 
told in an illustrated booklet which will_be 
mailed free of charge upon request. 
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goney and other aid for the merchant marine. To give 
fill effect to this policy, the government should retire as 
wickly a8 possible from the ocean shipping business. 

The government is now committed to the spending 
many millions of dollars in aid of the merchant marine 
der private ownership and operation. It should not 
jrolong its own life as a ship owner by demanding prices 
it the ships it has left that will not be paid. 


CURBING THE SUPREME COURT 

HE proposal of Senator Brookhart—one of the group 
ip the United States Senate recently graphically and 
yore or less accurately described by another kind of 
wiator as “sons of the wild jackass’—that the power 
ithe Supreme Court of the United States be curtailed, 
ivan amendment to the Constitution, so that it would no 
ager sit in judgment on the constitutionality of acts 
{ Congress, is arousing comment in the press and else- 
shere all over the country—and well it may. Though 
ie idea is almost universally condemned—as it should 
there are those, even among its opponents, who, with 
how of reason, say that there is nothing sacred about 
ihe Constitution—that the people rule and if the people 
rish it changed it can and should be changed. 


We have no reply to make to that except that, before 
ihe judgment of the people is permitted to pass on this 
yiestion—as it has passed on others with results re- 
pignant to the spirit of the Constitution—it ought to be 
ven to that the people are educated as to what the Con- 
titution means, the spirit behind it, and what disasters 
iepartures from it are likely to bring. If then, with full 
inowledge, they decide in favor of a change, there is 
wthing to be said—except that they will probably be 
wong. They certainly would be wrong to make any such 
thange as that proposed by Senator Brookhart. 

Those who drafted the Constitution planned for 
three departments of government—legislative, executive, 
ind judicial. Congress was to make the laws, the Presi- 
lent enforce them, and the Supreme Court decide as to 
ler soundness. It is a wise plan. Doubtless, the 
‘ipreme Court, being composed of human beings—though 
thas always been composed of a high grade of human 
vings—may make mistakes; but someone must sit in 
jdgment on the work of a body of alleged statesmen 
tho obtain their seats in Congress by devious political 
ieans and continue to sit there because they continue 
0 fool the people as to their qualifications. Even if the 
‘atesmen referred to were generally or entirely of a 
lifrent caliber, this would be true. Men selected from 
ill walks of life, holding theories both sound and un- 
“und, knowing little and caring less, in many cases, 
about ideas of government that make for consistency and 
inder, 80 long as they get what they want for their par- 
Ueular constituents, cannot be trusted to enact sound 
ws in all cases. There must be some check on them. 
he Supreme Court is that check. 

_ There is no question but that the people, if they 
"sh, may decide that their legislature shall be supreme, 
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but they ought to consider where the gratification of 
such a wish will lead them. Are they safer with such 
a check on the work of their national law-making body, 
or with the bars thrown down to every crazy or unsound 
law for which members of Congress interested may 
muster a majority? Do they wish to depart from the 
spirit of the Constitution, which has made this country 
whet it is—the leader among nations and the wonder 
of the world? 

We are disposed to treat this situation with some 
degree of seriousness, though most persons laugh at it. 
It is not to be laughed at—at least to the exclusion of 
serious effort to prevent disaster. We have seen too 
many foolish laws enacted by Congress and our belief 
is that one great reason there are not more of them is 
the knowledge that they would be upset by the Supreme 
Court if they were enacted. What would happen if the 
check were withdrawn? It does not require too great 
a stretch of the imagination to see the majority in 
Congress composed of men who think—if they really do 
think—along the lines pursued by Brookhart and his 
kind. Already they are powerful. If they controlled 
and their acts were not subject to the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, we should have chaos, indeed. 

Of course, the question arises as to what check we 
have on the Supreme Court. That question has arisen 
prominently recently in connection with the appointment 
of Chief Justice Hughes. Speaking in absolute terms, we 
have no check, and it is not meant that we should have 
any. The Supreme Court is what its name implies— 
supreme, as to matters of law. There must be a final 
authority somewhere. As to the check we have on the 
soundness of the conclusions of the men who constitute 
this body, the question is answered in a recent article by 
Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School. He 
cites four major factors that condition the powers of the 
Supreme Court, as follows: 

“The checks of power to act only in a litigated case, 
of having to act within the limits of a legal record in that 
case, of having to give reasons for its action based on 
legal texts and legal reasoning, and of submitting its con- 
clusions to the criticism of the legal profession through- 
out the English-speaking world.” Legislators and execu- 
tives, he says, frequently have no reasons, or do not give 
them, and have no obligation to act on concrete issues 
only. 

As to the Brookhart proposal itself, he says that “all 
propositions for exempting Congress from constitutional 
limitations, by making that body the final judge of its 
own powers, run counter to a settled and deep-seated 
repugnance of the American people to the deposit of 
unlimited power anywhere.” We hope they do and that 
they will continue to do so. But we are firmly of the 
opinion that too much is not to be taken for granted and 
that, if the desirable situation that Dean Pound says 
exists is to be maintained, it must be done through con- 
stant education of the people as to where departures 
from the Constitution framed by the fathers will lead 
them. 
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The Commission and Its 


Work 


By A. E. Hetss 





HOULD anyone ask what, in recent years, the Commission 
had done to relieve itself of some of its burdens, the answer 
would be “not a thing.” It has invented or devised short- 
-ened procedure and modified procedure for the handling of cases 
up to the point of decision. They tend to expedite cases through 
the hearing and argument stage so that the completed records 
may be laid on the desks of commissioners. It has admonished, 
in many individual cases, the attorneys and traffic managers 
handling them to avoid cumulative testimony. It has advised 
them to consult with one another with a view to having the 
needed facts presented by the fewest number of witnesses. It 
has joined together many formal complaints for hearing and argu- 
ment, thereby enabling one examiner to handle them all in one 
hearing instead of several hearings. It has set down many cases 
closely related in subject matter for argument on the same day, 
assigning as few as five minutes as the period in which a man 
who had traveled 1,200 miles to the argument might present his 
views. 

Although it is not a matter of public record, it is under- 
stood that the Commission has told its examiners to make their 
reports brief and to the point, eschewing as much detail as pos- 
sible, to the end that the issues and their recommendations 
thereon may stand out in relief. It is also understood that, at 
all times, it is asking those concerned to think of better admin- 
istrative ways for carrying on the work. 

None of these things, however, in the estimation of the Com- 
mission, has brought or can bring relief to the commissioners. 
While Commissioner Aitchison was chairman and also while 
Commissioner Lewis was the administrative head of the Com- 
mission, special drives were made to reduce the number of cases 
on the docket by increasing the number of final dispositions. 
They resulted in increased production. Drives were made in 
other years. The Aitchison and Lewis drives are mentioned 
merely because they were so recent. 


Checking the Flow of Testimony 


The commissioners, in efforts to lighten their burdens, have 
considered the possibility of reducing the volume of testimony 
and the bulk of exhibits, not because that would necessarily 
lighten their burdens, but because the time of examiners might 
be saved and the speed of the stream of final dispositions in- 
creased. But they have not been able to devise anything that 
gives definite promise of relief on that phase of the question in 
hand. The law says the Commission shall give a hearing. A 
hearing means the taking of testimony. In the courts, testimony 
is taken by means of questions and answers. In the Commission 
practice the rules of the courts are disregarded, to a large ex- 
tent, in the interest of expedition. : 

In the event the Commission abandoned its relatively free 
and easy way and undertook to limit the time of a witness, any- 
one interested, it is pointed out, could make the point in court 
that no such hearing as the law contemplated had been had. An 
inspection of the stenographic record would show the fact that 
the witness had received a specified time or been told the points 
on which he might testify. An attempt to limit a witness or 
tell him the points on which he might testify, the commission- 
ers believe, would bring a decision from a court that the Com- 
mission could not do that. The court might even go so far as to 
indicate to the Commission that the law required it to follow the 
rules of evidence followed in the courts—that is, to use the ques- 
tion and answer method. That method would bring into the 
Commission’s hearings objections based on the ground that the 
testimony the witness was giving was irrevelant, incompetent, 
or otherwise objectionable to the rules of evidence. Each objec- 
tion would have to be argued. The time consumed, it is sus- 
pected by the commissioners, would be as much as is consumed 
in the giving of testimony that would not be permitted in a 
court. In other words, time could not be gained in that way. 


Commission’s Idea of a Remedy 


Not one of the things the Commission has done, in its esti- 
mation, goes to the heart of the matter. Its belief is that the 
law requires it to give personal attention to too many matters. 
Therefore, it has asked Congress (and bills to that effect have 
been introduced) to authorize it to delegate power to make final 
disposition of matters assigned to an individual commissioner or 
employe or boards of employes, subject only to review for the 
same reason that an appellate court would review the decision 
of a lower court—that is, errors of law or conflict in decisions. 
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As the commissioners read the law, they are Tequireg 
vote on every grant of fourth section relief, every Permission to 
depart from the provisions of the sixth section, every relea, e 
rate order, every application for the suspension of a rat - 
schedule of rates, every service order, every valuation pth. 
every formal docket case, every finance application, and in re: 
every matter and thing in which an order is issued under the 
caption: “Order. At a general session of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission held at its office in Washington, D, ¢. on ie 
3d day of February, A. D. 1930,” or, “Order. At a session of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, division 4, held at its Office 
in Washington, D. C., on the 20th day of February, A. p, 193° 

It desires authority to issue orders of this sort: “Order 
At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Board at 
Review, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 26th day 
of February, A. D. 1930,” or an order in the same language, ¢,. 
cept that the name B. H. Meyer may be substituted for that of 
the board of review. 


Relief for the Commission from necessity, as a body, of cop. 
sidering and voting on every matter in issue before it was back 
of the change in the law authorizing the Commission to divide 
itself into divisions. But that legislation was rendered pract. 
cally without value by the provision authorizing appeal from , 
division to the Commission. The point has been made that, even 
if the legislation for which the Commission is asking now were 
passed, appeal would still be possible. The possibility of bring. 
ing a matter to the attention of the Commission would stil] ey. 
ist, but the Commission would be armed with the discretion of 
referring an application for a writ of review to a commissioner 
or to another board of subordinates to pass on the question 
whether the initial commissioner or board had erred as a matter 
of law and have his or its decision on the law point made final, 


It has been suggested that the commissioners could agree 
among themselves that they would dispose of certain matters 
in accordance with the recommendations of a commissioner ora 
board of examiners without troubling to go personally into the 
matter. That would be physically possible, even as a President 
of the United States would decide that he would not take the 
trouble to read a bill presented to him for signature but depend 
on the judgment of one of his secretaries as to whether or 
whether not he would sign. Unfortunately or otherwise, there 
are many commissioners who get angry when such a suggestion 
is made to them. As a matter of fact, no commissioner has ever 
admitted to the writer that he has voted for or against a matter 
without having read a great deal of the argument, even if he 
has had to depend on an examiner for a summary of the testi: 
mony. In many cases commissioners have read large parts of 
the record of testimony. In the eyes of many practitioners, sev- 
eral of the commissioners are over-conscientious in informing 
themselves about the details of cases on which they have to 
vote. None of them relishes the idea of having anyone ask 
questions about a case on which they have voted that they 
cannot answer after giving a minute or two to the card indexes 
of their brains to segregate them from the large number 0 
which they have voted. 


It is a general belief among commissioners that they could 
be impeached and removed from office on a showing that any of 
them had voted on cases without having themselves read sit 
ficiently of the record to have an understanding of the issues 
and the testimony in respect of them. 


What Aitchison Thinks 


Commissioner Aitchison, for two years, at least, has bee 
working hard in support of the Commission’s request for relief. 
On several occasions he has made addresses on the subject. 
a lecture under the Cyrus Fogg Brackett Foundation before the 
faculty and students of the School of Engineering, Princetol 
University, March 19, 1929, after telling about the increase 2 
the staff of examiners and clerks, numbering 146 and 2,105, 
spectively, at the end of 1929, touching on the suggestion that 
the commissioners should indorse the work of subordinates with 
out reading, he said: 


















































The organization and manner of the work of the Commissia 
necessarily must conform to the statute which creates it and fag 
how it must act. The law lodges both power and responsibility 
the commissioners, to be exercised by them_ personally and s 
evaded or delegated, except as the law itself permits assign’ 
to a lesser. number than a quorum of the entire membership i 
particular agencies. No such permission has been given b- 
to assign any function to any individual commissioner oF pA 
ordinates. Indirect assignment might be made by the Conan ia 
itself, under a tacit arrangement that the Commission or 4 ore 
would go through the form of adopting in course the action 0 
single member or of a subordinate in specified matters which = 
the law require personal action by a quorum. But this evasion vost 
run counter to the law and would violate the principle of oy 
administration that men should act in their own name and upon 
own responsibility. The present state of the law brings the comm. 
efforts of nearly 2,000 employes to the commissioners themselves 
the vitalizing exercise of their corporate discretion. More ee . 
is brought to the commissioners than they should be expect’. 
handle. There is no likelihood of diminution in the volume © a 
work; on the contrary the probability is that it will increase 
that new duties may be cast upon the Commission. 
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It is an unwritten law in Ameri- 
can politics that the President of 
the United States, in the middle of 
his term, shall receive a drubbing 
ithe hands of his countrymen. All laws, at times are broken. 
fe prohibition unit in the Treasury Department might be asked 
pr information on that point. A drubbing is something less 
fun an out-and-out defeat. Loss of the House of Representa- 
ines or reduction of a majority favorable to the President nearly 
» the vanishing point is the only way unpleasantness can be 
ought to the President in the middle of his term. 

When the anniversary of his first year in office arrived this 
nek, President Hoover on paper was in a bad way. For fifteen 
pooths members of his party have been trying to pass a tariff 
wision bill. The fifteen months include the time, before the 
mvening of the special session last spring, spent by the Repub- 
jean members in framing the measure it was assumed could be 
sed in a short time, revising the tariff act of 1922 so as to 
gve more protection to agricultural products and more protec- 
jon to the products of industries that importations showed were 
abjects to rates too low to prevent foreigners coming in and 
giting a large share of the American market. 

In name, President Hoover is responsible for the long delay. 
Ielays in the making of tariff laws, it has often been asserted, 
we costly, because they slow up business, uncertainty as to 
vhat the customs tariff rates will be, making manufacturers 
ud other business men timid as to commitments for the future. 
The party of which he is the titular head, at times, has repre- 
wanted the uncertainty due to tariff tinkering as having caused 
business panics. 

As a sign of the approaching campaign for the election of 
senators and representatives in Congress this year, which, ac- 
cording to the unwritten law, is due to result in the discomfiture 
of Mr. Hoover, it might be mentioned that Senator Goff, of West 
Virginia, has put into the Congressional Record a chronological 
recital showing that, while there is a nominal Republican ma- 
rity in the Senate, as a matter of fact there is no such ma- 
prty. Therefore, according to Goff, whatever unemployment 
s due to a slackening of business on account of uncertainty 
sto what tariff rates will be is not due to anything that can 
blamed on President Hoover or the senators who constitute 
ie overwhelming part of the Republican contingent in the 
Senate. Thirteen senators, elected as Republicans, he pointed 
oul, constituted a part of the coalition that had had charge 
tthe Senate ever since the beginning of the session President 
toover called to revise the tariff. Men elected as Democrats 
tostitute the other part of the coalition. The thirteen named 
y Senator Goff as cooperating with the political enemies of the 
President are: Blaine, Wisconsin; Borah, Idaho; Brookhart, 
bwa; Cutting, New Mexico; Frazier, North Dakota; Howell, 
Nebraska; La Follette, Wisconsin; McMaster, South Dakota; 
Norbeck, South Dakota; Norris, Nebraska; Nye, North Dakota; 
in, Oklahoma; and Schall, Minnesota. 

: Amusing, even if painful, to those who think President 
worn! should have a free hand in guiding the revision of the 
' hy accordance with the promise he made to the country 
eer’ is the fact that, when a coalition of oil, sugar, and 
he r senators broke the larger combination in a vote on oil, 
: coalition of irregular Republicans and Democrats was saved 
es by the votes of seven Republicans—namely, 
Rhog ermont; Hale, Maine; Keyes, New Hampshire; Metcalf, 
~ ® Island; Robinson, Indiana; Smoot, Utah, Republican 

‘r and nominal leader of the Senate in tariff matters; and 
andenberg, Michigan. 

In the vote on the proposal to transfer petroleum and its 
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Moducts from the free to the dutiable list, Cutting and Pine 


roke away from the irregular Republicans. 


wever The coalition, 


veri as before set forth, was saved by seven regular Re- 
ee They offset seven Democrats who bade the coalition 
he on that vote. The seven were: Broussard and Ransdell, 
to na; Sheppard and Connally, Texas; Caraway, Arkansas; 
‘ New Mexico; and Thomas, Oklahoma. The seven Dem- 
samp illustrated the keenness of General Hancock’s 
eee = 1880, that the tariff was a local issue, the states 
eats | by the departing Democrats having large petroleum 
argely on the producing side. Perhaps even the seven 
Cans might be regarded as doing the same thing. The 
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petroleum refining interests in their states are subserved by 
free crude petroleum from South America. 

It is suggested that, if the regular Republicans and Presi- 
dent Hoover can show those who voted for Hoover in 1928 that 
they have not been responsible for the long dawdling over the 
tariff bill, the President will be saved from the operation of the 
unwritten law of American politics. 





In the war period, people had to 
go without light because it was nec- 
essary to save coal and oil for the 
armies. What conservation end the 
Comission may be serving now, in the 
matter of light on valuation theories, 
is not apparent in the tentative report in the Brimstone recap- 
ture case. That, as every other recapture case, requires the 
Commission to make a valuation. Without one there is no foun- 
dation on which to calculate how much more than six per cent 
has been earned by a carrier in a given year. 

Intense study by the courts may disclose the bushel that is 
hiding the light in that case. To be sure, the report is only 
tentative. However, it was made by a division of the Commis- 
sion. Unless the Brimstone presents some startling things, 
assuming that it will not allow the matter to go by default, the 
report, it is suspected, will be made final. 

Then what? Assuming that the Brimstone fights, appeal to 
the courts for a review in the light of all prior valuation cases, 
particularly the O’Fallon case, reasonably may be expected. A 
layman cannot see that the Commission in this case has told 
the courts or the public much in respect to its processes in 
arriving at its conclusions. 

Suppose the courts approve the work of the Commission; 
how will it go about it to collect the something more than $200,- 
000 it has found the Brimstone owes the railroad contingent 
fund? The Brimstone, in the last three years, has not been earn- 
ing any net income. Can the Union Sulphur Company, as the 
owner of the stock of the Brimstone, be called on to pay over 
the money on the theory that it received, as dividends, funds 
that never belonged to the Brimstone because the law devoted 
dollars in excess of a specified percentage of income to the con- 
tingent fund? That phase of the subject affords opportunity 
for speculation almost as good as the valuation aspect. 


Lightless Nights for 
Valuation Devotees in 
the O’Fallon Case 





The movement of farm popu- 
lation from farms to cities and 
from cities to farms declined in 
1929, according to the estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 

The bureau’s figures show that 1,876,000 persons moved from 
farms to cities last year as compared with 1,923 in 1928; 1,978,- 
000 in 1927, and a peak of 2,155,000 in 1926. The city to farm 
movement was also smaller, being placed at 1,257,000 persons 
last year as compared with 1,347,000 in 1928 and 1,374,000 in 
1927. 

Births on farms last year are estimated at 631,000 and 
deaths at 261,000. Taking these figures into account along with 
the movement to and from farms, the bureau places the total 
farm population on January 1, 1930, at 27,222,000, compared to 
27,491,000 on January 1, 1929, or a decrease of 269,000. 

The bureau’s figures for the last year show that, in the New 
England states, 67,000 persons left the farms and 50,000 returned 
to farms; middle Atlantic states, 139,000 from farms, 110,000 
to farms; east north central, 275,000 from farms, 204,000 to 
farms; west north central, 327,000 from farms, 225,000 to farms; 
south Atlantic, 292,000 from farms, 162,000 to farms; east south 
central, 204,000 from farms, 136,000 to farms; west south cen- 
tral, 331,000 from farms, 204,000 to farms; mountain states, 
127,000 from farms, 78,000 to farms; Pacific states, 114,000 from 
farms, 88,000 to farms. Births on farms were 23 to the 1,000; 
deaths were 10 to the 1,000. 


Americans More Inclined 
to Stay Put in 1929 
than in Other Years 





American farmers, American coal 
diggers, American oil men, Amenican 
builders, and probably other classes of 
Americans, though they may not know 
it in the terms here used, seem to be 
pining for a repeal of the law of the 
jungle as a remedy for too much grain, too much coal, too many 
houses, and too much oil. The law of the jungle, if a large 
number of respectable men are to be believed, is operating so 
that, shortly, only the fittest will survive the financial pressure 
now on them because there are not enough people to consume 
the things they produce. 

C. E. Bockus, president of the National Coal Association, 
addressing the coal division of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in New York a short time ago, 
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pointed out that the coal consumption of the country was about 
500,000,000 tons a year and the potential mining capacity about 
800,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. He did not know the rem- 
edy, he said. The law of the jungle, he said, was working, but 
slowly. Recently, he said, he knew of a block of first mortgage 
bonds of a coal company being sold at 14 cents on the dollar. 
Too often, he said, the process of economic suicide was pro- 
longed by the sale of properties by the sheriff. In the case of 
mines, he said, too often they were set to working after a judicial 
sale of that sort in which stockholders and bondholders were 
wiped out, practically without capital, only to prolong the misery. 

Just the other day the Federal Oil Conservation Board sug- 
gested the elimination of Sunday as a work day for crude petro- 
leum refineries because there was so much gasoline that waste 
was clearly indicated if the refineries continued the continuous 
operation, which, of course, keeps down the price of refined 
products by reason of the reduced overhead. Now, however, 
the board thinks the loss from waste of gasoline by evaporation 
and uneconomical use threatens to become greater than from 
curtailment of operations; hence, the suggestion. 





It goes without saying that any 
man who has had much to do with 
rates and other forms of railroad 
regulation knows Commissioner 
Jacobson, of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, and is 
glad that President Hoover has appointed him a member of the 
commission that will represent the United States at the millen- 
ial celebration of the Althing of Iceland next June. Senator 
Norbeck, of South Dakota, is chairman of the commission and 
represents the Senate. Representative Burtness, of North Da- 
kota, will tell the Icelanders, whose legislative body will be 
1,000 years old this summer, that there is such a thing as a 
House of Representatives. 

The other members of the commission, including Professor 
Szeinbjon, of Habana, Ill., and M. Slojozbol, of Detroit, Mich., 
are representative Scandanavians. However, it is believed that 
many thousands of Americans are sorry that the President did 
not appoint Prof. Knut Gjerset, of Luther College, Deborah, 
Iowa, as a member. The Iowa professor, in his history of the 
Norwegian people, drew so much on the literature of the Norse, 
preserved in the productions of Icelandic writers, that a dele- 
gation without him to represent the United States at the Ice- 
landic celebration seems like the play of Hamlet without the 
Danish prince. 

While the king of Denmark is the king of Iceland, he holds 
that office by a mere accident in European political treaty- 
making. The Icelanders are Norse. However, there is probably 
less difference among the Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, in 
language and ways of thought, than there is among the three 
other Teutonic tribes—the English, Germans, and Dutch—so 
the Icelanders, probably, are not grieved over the fact that they 
are still attached to the Danish crown to which their European 
brethren, for hundreds of years, owed allegiance. But Gjerset, 
the interpreter of the Norse to their American kindred, as one 
of those commissioners, would have been a delight to many. 


—A. E. H. 


TRANSPORTATION EVOLUTION 


“Although the railroads are over a hundred years old, I do 
not think they have passed or even approached the zenith of 
their usefulness,” said Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, in an address before students, faculty and guests of 
Swarthmore College, February 27, on ‘“Transportation—an 
Evolution.” The address constituted one of a series known 
as the “Cooper Foundation Lectures.” 

“The railroads are, in my belief, destined permanently to 
be our fundamental medium of long-distance mass transportation, 
both as to passengers and freight,” he declared, “with highway, 
air and water transport grouped about them as accessory and 
auxiliary mediums. I gladly concede to air transport a future 
of real achievement, but I have no fear whatever that it will 
measurably supplant the dependable, comfortable service of 
our great trains, and I think the railroad future is brighter 
than it has ever been before.” 

In the first part of his address he sketched the development 
of railroads in this country and concluded with a summary of 
significant factors influencing transportation at the present 
time, with some reference to probable future tendencies. In 
that connection he expressed the opinion that the railroads might 
find it desirable to supplement their rail facilities with invest- 
ments in waterway transportation, as is being done in other 
forms of “auxiliary” service. 

Sketching the history of early railroad development, he 
contrasted the fact that creation of the lines east of the Mis- 
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sissippi was largely brought about “with little of anythin 
might be termed the vision of a national system of tren a 
tion,” while the “Pacific or transcontinental roads were aa 
liberately planned with the thought of through long-dista,’ 
rail transportation in mind, and all railroad building and ~~ 
ning from that day to this has had this purpose ag its As 
mental principle.” Unda. 
On the matter of federal regulation of the railroads he gai 
“whatever differences of opinion as to the wisdom of ett 
or the necessity for it may have been entertained in early a 
none exists now, in so far as the correctness of its principle 
is concerned. The only differences are as to its application” 
Illustrating the efforts on the part of the railroads to ; 
ordinate their services with those of more recent mediums of 
— he referred to activities of the Pennsylvania as 
ollows: : 


_The Pennsylvania uses motor trucks extensively to replace local 
freight trains on lines with light traffic. The trucks, running o: ta 
highway instead of the rails, go from station to station pickin - 
and putting down freight exactly as did the local trains, We ae 
over 1,800 miles of line motorized in this manner and over 700 teheae 
stations are served. sent 

We have also motorized the terminal interchange of less-than 
ee? SS — — — in certain termina] areas, 
a important points, includin ew York hile i i 
Toledo, Baltimore and Pittsburgh, + Philadelphia, Detroit 

We are also rapidly developing the use of portable steel containers 
for less-than-carload freight. These containers are so constructed 
that they may be carried either upon motor trucks or upon railroad 
cars. Loaded on the trucks they are used for the collection and 
delivery of freight, within terminal areas, between railroad stations 
and the doors of shipper or consignee. Loaded upon railroad cars 
they are used to perform the longer haul between railroad terminals 

Thus each agency functions in the field for which it is best fitted 
The truck operates in the short distance service, where its flexibility 
of operation is perhaps its most valuable attribute; the railroad in 
the long haul where it excels in efficiency any other transport agency. sifi 

In the field of passenger bus service we have incorporated 2 ' 
subsidiary company. In addition, we have purchased outright about 
one dozen bus lines operating in our territory over local or short 
distance routes. We have also acquired a 75 per cent interest in ord 
a larger company operating between Philadelphia and New York: 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City; Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 


ington, etc. These lines represent an investment of $2,000,000, own tis 
139 buses and carry more than 4% million passengers a year. of 
On a larger scale we have entered into close relations with the ral 


Greyhound Lines, which handle our bus transportation between the 

Mississippi River and the Atlantic seaboard. This enterprise rep- clu 

resents an investment of $19,000,000, does $7,000,000 gross business nis 

a year, operates 425 buses and carries 3,000,000 passengers annually, rel 

mostly over long distance hauls. ; ke 
In the airplane field, through financial and operating partnership 

with Transcontinental Air Transport-Maddux Air Lines, we par- 

ticipate in the operation of the first 48-hour coast-to-coast rail-air 

You cross the continent in four stages—two nights in sleep- 


service. 
ing cars and two days of wonderful sightseeing in airplanes. We 
believe that commercial air transport has a real future, but that tol 
coordinated rail-air service, such as that in which we are now Ok 
sharing, will continue to form the backbone of its development. : 
Coordination is not stopping with the highways and the airways. Mi 
It has already been extended to the waterways through the joint (re 
rates established between railroads and the barge lines on the Mis- ma 
sissippi River and its tributaries, and the vessel lines on the Great 
Lakes. ; af 
But that is really only going part way. It is more than possible rac 
that in the public interest it may be found desirable for the railroads can 
to invest financially in these enterprises as they have done in the 0r0 


case of motor trucks, motor buses and airplanes, even though 4 
change in existing laws may be necessary. This has been more that 
once foreshadowed by our company’s president, General W. W. Atter- tow 
bury, who publicly takes the position that the railroads must furnish ri 
the kinds of service the public desire, and for that purpose must ‘ 
henceforth regard themselves not as railroads only, but as general 
transportation enterprises. : 


SOVIET DELEGATION HERE * 


Thirty-four engineers, forming a delegation of the Soviet 
Commissariat for Transportation, headed by D. E. Sulimoy, first Co. 
vice commissar, have begun a three months’ tour that will take 
them over the Pennsylvania railroad and other important railway allo 
systems of the United States. They will make a particular study traf 
of the Pennsylvania’s operations, including a complete inspection St. 
of the Altoona Works, where they will see American method as | 


of car and locomotive maintenance and construction. On 1 
The delegation, which was given a luncheon February 2 # — 


the Bellevue Stratford, in Philadelphia, by W. W. Atterbut. 
president, and other officers of the Pennsylvania, inspected the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and various railroad facilities in 4 y 
vicinity of Philadelphia February 26. Points to be visited it sn 
clude Chicago and Detroit. At the latter point an inspectlot Ray pro 
of the Ford Motor Company’s plant will be made. Later stages bose 
of the tour will extend to the St. Louis territory and also throws! and 
the northwestern states. The delegation includes the chiefs 0 


the principal departments of the Commissariat for Transpo Tee 
tion, namely: J. N. Mironov, general manager of the Cen 5 the 
Administration of Railway Transport; S. A. Bogdanov, chief © mj ' 
the traction department; P. S. Saushkev, chief inspector of os “4 

ways; M. M. Kaganovich, chief efficiency engineer; G. D. ie the 
president of the Don Railway; V. J. Kuritzin, president of wre 


State Machine-Building Works, and others. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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PAPER SHOPPING BAGS 


The Commission, in No. 21782, Union Bag & Paper Cor- 

vation VS. D. & H. et al., has found inapplicable the rates 
r ed on paper shopping bags, mixed in carloads with other 
a bags, from Hudson Falls, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., Baltimore, 
“ and New York, N. Y. It found that the applicable rates 
vere those charged on the other bags in the mixed carloads 
wn awarded reparation to that basis. The railroads, in the 
= of these shipments, 63 carloads, destined to Pacific coast 
its, made between December 15, 1926, and December 31, 1928, 
vated the shopping bags in the mixture as less-than-carloads 
and collected second class rates. The Commission found that 
jey were entitled to the commodity rates imposed on ordinary 
super bags, because, as it said, the commodity description was 
wt restricted, but applied on “paper bags,” a situation with 
rich it dealt in Kirk & Co. vs. B. & O., 139 I. C. C. 293. The 
gplicable rates were found not unreasonable. 
This report also embraces I. and S. No. 3281, paper bags 
tom points in New York to destinations on the Western Mary- 
ind, In the schedules suspended in that proceeding the D. & H. 
soposed to increase the rates on paper shopping bags so as 
bring them to a level of those found justified in Classification 
i Paper Shopping Bags, 64 I. C. C. 423, when, in official clas- 
iication territory, the Commission found justified ratings of 
qurth in carloads and second class in less-than-carloads. 

The D. & H. proposal was found justified, the suspension 
wder vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 

Commissioner Meyer dissented, holding the creation of the 
istinction between paper bags to be unsound, as the range 
if values as to the different sorts of bags was less than the 
ange of values represented by many other commodities in- 
duded within a single class. Chairman McManamy and Com- 
nissioner Aitchison joined in that dissent. Commissioner Far- 
rll noted a dissent. 


ALLOWANCE TO OIL SHIPPERS 


The Commission, by division 4, in I. and S. No. 3350, absorp- 
ton of loading charge on petroleum and its products at Tulsa, 
0kla, has found not justified the proposed allowance by the 
Midland Valley toward the expense of maintaining loading 
ews, pipe-line carrying charges and other costs incident to 
mintaining loading racks on the Midland Valley to shippers 
of petroluem and its products at Tulsa, Okla., having loading 
racks also on the St. Louis-San Francisco. It has ordered the 
cancellation of the suspended schedules and discontinued the 
proceeding. 

The Midland Valley proposed an allowance of $1 per car 

toward the expense of maintaining loading crews, pipe-line car- 
ying charges and other costs incident to maintaining loading 
racks on the Midland Valley to shippers of petroleum who also 
tad loading racks enabling them to dispatch their shipments 
over the Frisco. 
_ Nonjustification of the item was based upon Wight vs. U. 
‘, 167 U. S. 512, 17 S. Ct. Rep. 822; Seaboard Air Line vs. U. 
‘, 254 U. S. 57, 41 S. Ct. Rep. 24; and McCormick Warehouse 
(o. vs, Pennsylvania, 148 I. C. C. 299. 

The Midland Valley contended that the only result of this 
illowance would be to permit it to obtain some road haul 
\afic without payment of a switching charge of $6.30 to the 
‘t Louis‘San Francisco. The Commission said that inasmuch 
“7,169 cars were loaded at the Midland Valley rack in 1928 
® which the Midland Valley received a line haul, this arrange- 
ment would amount to an annual saving of $41,000 to the 
Midland Valley. 

Suspension of the tariff proposing the allowance was caused 
y the protests of the Frisco. That carrier, the report said, 
conceded the good faith of the Midland Valley in making the 
roposed allowance but contended that irrespective of its pur- 
Dose the allowance would create violations of the second, third 
‘nd fourth sections of the act. 

. The Commission said that the proposed schedule would 
— in the assumption by the Midland Valley of the duty of 
we shipper to bear the expense of loading carload shipments, 
ut that it would operate only at a competitive point. e 

uy, phe existence or absence of competition,” says the report, 
,°8 Rot result in different circumstances and conditions within 
* Meaning of section 2 and for this reason the proposed 


L 


tedules can not be justified. * * * If the allowance is made 


S 


for a transportation service, every refinery that furnishes the 
same or a similar service is entitled to the allowance.” 


HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL 


In a supplemental report, the Commission, on reconsidera- 
tion, in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron and steel, has modi- 
fied its former report, 155 I. C. C. 517, in the following respects: 
To eliminate the requirement that where both origin and des- 
tination were on a single line the rate for the actual distance 
might not be exceeded and to authorize observance of the rates 
between points within New England and New England border 
points as minima in constructing interterritorial rates between 
New England and trunk line territories over direct routes. 

These changes were made upon request of the carriers. 
They asked for permission to maintain a rate parity between 
the rates via single-line and joint-line routes to any point and 
to observe the scale G rates within New England as minima 
in constructing rates between trunk line and New England 
territories. The order of June 3, 1929, issued in connection 
with the former report, has been modified so as to permit these 
things to be done. Supplemental fourth section order No. 10090 
has been issued so as to bring it into conformity with the 
changes in the former report. 

In connection with this report on reconsideration the Com- 
mission made public a letter addressed to Harry Wilson, pub- 
lishing agent for the carriers, informing him that the Commis- 
sion had voted to postpone the effective date of the order in 
part 6 to May 20, except with respect to cast iron foundry an- 
nealing pots, the effective date on which was left unchanged 
from March 20. 

The letter also informed Mr. Wilson that, in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion, the procedure proposed in part of the petition 
of the carriers would not necessarily contravene the report and 
order and that no modification thereof except with respect to 
the fourth section was required. The Commission said that it 
should be clearly understood, however, that it did not express 
its approval of any particular rates which might be filed in 
accordance with the proposals referred to and that such rates 
would be subject to suspension. 


NORTH CAROLINA CLASS RATES 


North Carolina intrastate class rates and the charges there- 
under, in No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., in a report written by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, have been found unduly prejudicial to shippers 
and localities in Virginia in southern classification territory, 
unduly preferential of shippers and localities in North Carolina 
and unjustly discriminatory against interstate commerce. Car- 
riers have been ordered not later than April 30 to correct the 
condemned situation by establishing class rates not less than 
those prescribed for application in southern territory in South- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 
113 I. C. C. 200 and 128 I. C. C. 567, now published for interstate 
application between points in North Carolina in Cottrell’s I. C. 
C. No. -752. 

The Commission’s order says that nothing in it shall be 
interpreted as requiring any change in intrastate commodity 
rates in North Carolina on such articles as move from Virginia 
to North Carolina on commodity rates of general application 
published in Cottrell’s I. C. C. Nos. 659 and 727. 

This case in which the North Carolina intrastate class rates 
have been ordered to be displaced was upon further hearing. 
Although not so directly stated the question was as to whether 
the class rates prescribed in the Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion should be extended so as to apply within North Carolina 
on state class traffic if the North Carolina rates were found 
unduly to prejudice shippers in Virginia and discriminate 
against interstate commerce. It was originally filed in Septem- 
ber, 1924. The Virginia body alleged that the distance class 
rates and certain specific class rates the same in amount as 
those rates together with the classification ratings to which 
such rates were subject, applicable from that part of Virginia 
situated in southern classification territory and certain other 
points to destinations in North Carolina, were unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial to Virginia ship- 
pers and localities and, unduly preferential of North Carolina 
shippers and localities in violation of sections 1, 3, and 13 of 
the interstate commerce act. 
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Deeming it impracticable at that time to decide the issues, 
division 4, in a former report, 136 I. C. C. 173, said that the 
case would be reopened upon the presentation of further evi- 
dence on request of any parties made within sixty days. After 
the Commission’s scheme of class rates for southern territory 
had gone into effect, Virginia filed a supplemental complaint 
attacking the rates, published in the Cottrell tariffs in compli- 
ance with the Commission’s decision in the Southern Class 
Rate case. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the matters at issue 
largely resolved themselves into the question whether the 
southern class rate scale was reasonable for application within 
North Carolina and from Virginia to North Carolina. He said 
the evidence before discussed by him indicated that it was. 
He said that it was of no moment that these rates were not 
technically covered by the investigation in the southern case. 
Rates between South Carolina on the one hand and North Car- 
olina and Virginia on the other, he said, were directly involved 
and that it was difficult to see how they could have been made 
to conform to the K-2 scale without corresponding changes in 
the Virginia-North Carolina rates such as were made in Jan- 
uary, 1928, when the new southern class rates became effective. 

The North Carolina Commission, an intervener in this case, 
Mr. Eastman said, asked that the decision in this case be de- 
ferred until after the disposition of the complaint which it 
filed more than a year ago, in which hearings have not been 
completed, assailing the class rates between North Carolina 
and official territory in which the Virginia cities were alleged 
to be unduly preferred. He said that changes in the inter- 
territorial rates to and from North Carolina could scarcely be 
said to be detrimental to that state or to furnish a reason why 
the intrastate class rates should not be disturbed until the 
interterritorial rates had been further revised in the event of 
their having been found in need of modification. 

In August, 1929, the North Carolina Corporation Commission, 
Mr. Eastman said, authorized a revision of the North Carolina 
rates. He said that it did not appear that that revision satis- 
fied the cause of complaint which caused this proceedng and 
that the North Carolina commission did not assert that it did. 

As the foundation for the order requiring the removal of 
undue prejudice, unjust discrimination and undue preference, 
the Commission found that the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the intrastate transportation of the traffic under 
consideration between points in North Carolina were substan- 
tially similar to those surrounding the interstate transportation 
of like traffic from points in Virginia in southern territory to 
destinations in North Carolina. It further found that the class 
rates and charges from points in Virginia in southern territory 
to destinations in North Carolina were reasonable. 


WHEAT MILLING AT KANSAS CITY 


The Commission, on reconsideration, in No. 19353, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., vs. Rock Island et al., has affirmed 
the finding in the former report, 148 I. C. C. 145, that the aggre- 
gate charges assessed on wheat, carloads, shipped from points 
on the Rock Island in Kansas and Oklahoma to complainant’s 
plant at Kansas City, Kan., there milled into flour, and the 
product moved in switching service to industries at Kansas 
City, Mo., were unduly prejudicial but not otherwise unlawful. 
However, the finding awarding reparation and authorizing the 
adjustment of outstanding switching charges to the basis found 
non-prejudicial has been reversed and reparation denied. This 
case came up from division 2, to the whole Commission. 

The original finding was that the charges were unduly pre- 
judicial to the complainant to the extent “that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed the aggregate charges contemporaneously 
applicable on wheat shipped from the same points of origin in 
Kansas and Oklahoma milled in transit at competing mills at 
Hutchinson, Kan., or other directly intermediate points, and 
the flour forwarded to the same industries at Kansas City, Mo., 
but not otherwise unlawful.” In the addition the Commission 
found that the complainant had been damaged and was entitled 
to reparation in the amount of the switching service charges 
imposed for delivery of the product in Kansas City, Mo. 

Petitions of the complainant for modification of findings of 
the defendants for reargument were denied and the proceeding 
was reopened for reconsideration on the record as made. 

Chairman McManamy, dissenting, said that the complainant 
and its competitors were engaged in the milling business, that 
they bought wheat in the same fields and sold flour in the 
same bakeries. Complainant, he said, was required to pay 
switching or transfer charges amounting in some instances to 
as much as $20 per car which its competitors were not required 
to pay. He said it was true that the price of flour in Kansas 
City was governed by the New York price. In making deliveries 
in Kansas City, however, he said, because of the undue prejudice 
and preference, complainant was compelled to accept less for 
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its flour than it otherwise would have received. He 

the interior mills which were preferred could and diq deliy 
flour in Kansas City, Mo., at the prevailing price, which a 
the New York price less the freight rate from Kansas City te 


New York. In order to meet that competition, Mr. McManam 
said, the complainant was compelled to accept the same mr 
and absorb the transfer charges from Kansas City, Kan 
Kansas City, Mo. In conclusion he said it seemed clear to bin 
that the complainant was damaged to the extent that jt 
aggregate charges exceeded those of its competitors at the 
preferred point. Therefore, he was of the opinion that repara- 
tion should be awarded to that basis. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting, said that the majority 
found that if transit was accorded to any point intermediate {, 
destination at which other mills were located, on the basis ¢ 
the through rate from the original point of shipment, jt wa; 
unlawful to collect switching charges on any product SWitched 
from a mill at such destination to a point of delivery in the 
same switching limits. 


“The carriers are thus faced with one of two alternatives” 
said the Porter dissent, “either they must reconcile themsely¢; 
to according free switching service at every destination where 
mills are located, on the product of any grain originating jp 
transit territory, or they must eliminate transit on grain to gue 
destinations. * * * But to grant transit where the outbound 
haul is nothing but a switch movement is akin to the grant o 
two delivery services at a single line-haul rate.” 


Commissioner Eastman joined in the Porter expression, 
Commissioner Farrell noted a dissent. 


LUMBER TO SOUTHWEST 


In a report written by Commissioner Brainerd, in I. and §. 
No. 3283, lumber and other forest products from the Pacific 
northwest to destinations in Texas and Waurika, Okla, the 
Commission, by division 2, has found justified the proposed r. 
duced rates on lumber and other forest products from producing 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, to destina- 
tions in the southwest. It has found that the proposed rates 
are not unreasonably low and not unduly prejudicial, vacated 
its order of suspension and discontinued the proceeding. 

The reductions were proposed by the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Burlington, Colorado 
& Southern, Fort Worth & Denver City, Wichita Valley and 
their short line connections in the origin territory. Commis 
sioner Brainerd said that they were sometimes spoken of cdl: 
lectively as the Hill system. The Union Pacific did not join 
in the reduced rates, but said that if these were allowed to g0 
into effect it would also make reductions. 


In order to meet the competition of the Southern Pacific 
in the carrying of lumber, from the Pacific northwest to Texas 
and Oklahoma points, the Hill lines proposed to consolidate the 
north coast and Inland Empire groups and reduce rates of 775 
cents and 70 cents to 62.5 cents to the ends of the Hill lines in 
Texas and Oklahoma. That rate of 62.5 cents applies from 
southern Oregon via the Southern Pacific system lines. The 
Hill lines contended that the extension of that 62.5-cent rale 
to southern Oregon had resulted in a loss of traffic to them 
which they sought to regain by meeting the Southern Pacific 
rate of 62.5 cents. They said they were willing to extend that 
rate beyond the ends of their rails, but that their southWesten 
connections had declined. The tariffs in question were sl 
pended upon protest of California, Arizona and southwesterl 
lumber interests and southwestern railroads. 


Respondents, according to the report, contended that the 
proposed rates, which the protestants claimed were unreasonably 
low and unduly prejudicial, although perhaps less than could be 
required as reasonable maxima, would yield them somethin 
over and above the out-of-pocket cost of handling the additional 
traffic which they hoped to obtain, and contended that the 
would be lawful. The per car earnings, the report said, on # 
average carload of 57,000 pounds at the proposed 62.5-cent ralé 
from the north coast to Fort Worth, Tex., would be $356.25, 
15.2 cents per car-mile for 2,344 miles, and ton-mile, 5.3 mill 
Those figures, said Commissioner Brainerd, were assailed o 
defended upon one side or the other as the interest of the pa 
ticular contender might appear. Each side, he said, refe 
to the Commission’s findings in the Salt Cases of 1923, 921 ¢. C 
388, in support of its contention. He pointed out that in those 
cases the Commission found reasonable as a minimum a rate 
of 27 cents on salt to Chicago from the Louisiana mines { 
a diséance of 1,000 miles. 

“An analysis of these cases,” said Mr. Brainerd, “supp 
the contention of the respondents, for, by comparison 
rate therein prescribed, the proposed rate of 62.5 cents for more 
than double the distance used in the Salt Cases, giving 
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consideration to the heavier loading of that material, is not 
ypreasonably low.” 


SWITCHING AT MOUNT VERNON, IND. 


A finding of justification has been made in I. and S. No. 
9949, reciprocal switching charges at Mount Vernon, Ind., as 
to a proposed increased reciprocal switching charge at Mount 
yernon. The order of suspension has been vacated and the 
proceeding discontinued. The proposal was made by the C. & 
BE. It was suspended on a protest of various milling com- 
panies at Mount Vernon. 

The proposal was to increase the charges, $2.70 and $3.60 
yer car, to a single charge of $6.30 per car. The C. & E. L, 
ycording to the report, in 1928, switched 90 carloads of non- 
competitive inbound freight and 1,117 competitive inbound car- 
ads. In that same period only 41 of the outbound cars were 
non-competitive as compared with 1,423 carloads. The protest- 
ing millers objected to the increase on the ground that they 
would have to pay the charge on non-competitive traffic. The 
¢ & E. I. pointed out that of the total non-competitive traffic 
switched by it, only 50 cars were of grain and that the increase 
to the millers would only be $60 a year to each of three pro- 
testants. The L. & N. is the other carrier at Mount Vernon. 
Itabsorbs the switching on competitive traffic. 


MELON CLASSIFICATION CHANGE 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3341, canta- 
loupes and melons from California, Arizona, and other Pacific 
coast states to eastern destinations, has found not justified 
the proposal of the carriers to change the classification on the 
commodities mentioned from class C to fifth class from produc- 
ing points in Arizona, California and Nevada to transcontinental 
destinations, in groups A to J inclusive, and the publication 
thereon of the present class C rates as commodity rates from 
and to the same points. The schedules have been ordered can- 
celled and the proceedings discontinued. 

Fear that transcontinental class rates might be reduced 
thereby, causing a decrease in revenues on the melon traffic, 
was the sole reason, the report said, for the proposal made by 
the carriers. As provision against what would happen in event 
of the reduction of class rates the railroads suggested the 
change in classification from class C to fifth class and the pub- 
lication of the present class C rates as commodity rates. The 
proposal would not have caused either increases or reductions 
in the present rates. 

In justification of their step to avoid possible reduction in 
revenue the carriers put into the record detailed testimony as 
to the unusual services they had to perform in getting ready 
for and handling the melon crop from the Imperial Valley in 
California, the Turlock district in the San Joaquin Valley, the 
Nevada-Utah district, and the Phoenix-Glendale district, the 
latter in Arizona. Among the facts brought out in the detailed 
testimony was that most of the water used in locomotives in 
the Phoenix-Glendale district had to be hauled thereto in tank 
cars. It was also brought out that in each district the clerical 
aid operating forces had to be augmented in the shipping 
season. 

Protesting growers and shippers of melons, while admitting 
that no increases or reductions would result from the proposal, 
the report said, feared that if fifth class ratings were approved 
that the carriers would at some later date use that fact as a 
lustification for raising the melon rates. They argued, said 
the report, that there was little difference in the handling of 
the melon traffic and that of other perishable traffic. 

_ Protestants, the report said, sought to bring themselves 
vithin the terms of the Hoch-Smith resolution by introducing 
evidence to show that the melon growing industry was in a 
depressed condition and not making a reasonable return upon 
the capital invested. The Commission said that no reductions 
ot creases were here proposed in view of which such an in- 
iiry in this proceeding was not proper. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 22274, Edward Eiler Lumber Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
“+ By division 4. Rate, yellow pine lumber, Malvern, Ark., 
- ttanning, Pa., inapplicable. Applicable rate 49 cents. Rep- 
‘ation of $19.08 awarded. Commissioner Woodlock concurred 
a this decision was in accordance with Wausau Southern 
Miedele vs. A. G. S., 142 I. C. C. 521, applying the Sligo 


Vegetables and Berries 
1 pv, 21777, Amicon Fruit Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
not ~® fresh vegetables, Atkinson, N. C., to Bluefield, W. Va., 
unreasonable. Rate, strawberries, Atkinson to Bluefield, 
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unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed $1.73 per 
100 pounds, minimum 12,980 pounds. Reparation of $18.18 
awarded and new rate ordered established not later than May 21. 


Cement Plaster 


No. 22204, Baker & Holmes Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By di- 
vision 2. Carload, cement plaster, Agatite, Tex., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., reconsigned to St. Petersburg, Fla., thence reconsigned to 
Ewing, Fla., misrouted by the Seaboard. Reconsignment charge 
at Jacksonville found unreasonable because’ it was in addition 
to the combination of locals. Reparation of $133.81 awarded. 


Coal 


No. 22518, Corray Brothers et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By di- 
vision 3. Rates, coal, mines in the Brazil-Clinton and Linton- 
Sullivan groups in Indiana, to Champaign and Urbana, IIl., un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.25 per net ton from 
the Brazil-Clinton group and $1.45 from the Linton-Sullivan 
group. Reparation awarded. 


Lumber 


No. 22054,.Edward H. Held vs. Big Four et al. By division 
2. Carload, lumber, Prentice, Ala., to Frazer, Mich., overcharged 
by reason of inapplicable rate. Applicable rate 46.5 cents. 
Reparation of $21.56 awarded. 


Steel Pipe 


No. 21485, Union Tank & Pipe Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
By division 2. Reparation awarded on shipments of welded and 
riveted steel pipe, Los Angeles, Calif., to Texas and Oklahoma 
destinations on account of overcharges. Rates in issue not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complainant told to file 
Rule V statements. The question was as to what rates were 
applicable to a patented article wherein according to the report 
the rivet was a weld and the weld formed a rivet; also as to 
whether shoes shipped with the pipe should have been separately 
charged, when as the report said they were integral parts of the 
pipe and entitled to the same rate and minimum. 


Second Hand Oil Well Supplies 


No. 21934, Frances Oil Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, second hand oil well supplies and well cas- 
ings, Wamsutter, Wyo., to Thompson, Utah, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded $1.14, minimum 36,000 pounds, on oil 
well supplies, and 82 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, on well 
casings. Reparation of $478.90 awarded. 


Vinegar 


No. 21961, Ozark Cider & Vinegar Co. et al. vs. Missouri & 
North Arkansas et al. By division 3. Rate, vinegar, Spring- 
dale, Ark., to Harrison, Ark., over interstate route, not unrea- 
sonable. Rates, vinegar, Rogers and Springdale, Ark., to Berry- 
ville, Kensett, and Searcy, Ark., over interstate route, stopped 
in transit partially to unload at intermediate points on the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas, unreasonable in the past and for the 
future to the extent they exceeded or may exceed the applicable 
joint rate plus a transit charge of $6.30 for each stop to unload 
partially in addition to the applicable charges for detention with 
a maximum of two stops for each carload. Reparation of 
$128.53 awarded to the Ozark Cider & Vinegar Co. and $65.67 
to the Springdale Vinegar Co. Transit arrangements to be es- 
tablished not later than May 21. 


Broom Corn 


No. 22385, W. L. Martin Broom & Mop Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, broom corn, Car- 
loads, Strong City, Okla., to Louisville, Ky., applicable and 
not unreasonable. 
Sugar 


No. 21970, Arizona Grocery Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 4. Rate, sugar, San Francisco and Crockett, Calif., to 
Flagstaff, Ariz., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 77 cents. 
Reparation of $383.66 awarded. 


Crushed Granite 


No. 22303, Schaefer-Thompson Construction Co. vs. C. & N. 
W. et al. By division 4. Rates, nine carloads of crushed granite, 
Lohrville, Wis., to Mt. Clemens, Mich., in applicable. Applicable 
rate $2.40 per net ton. Reparation awarded. 


Tile 


No. 22209, Eugene J. Zimmerman vs. L. & N. By division 
4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload of glazed and unglazed 
tile, Covington, Ky., to New Orleans, La., applicable. 


Steam Boilers 


No. 21442, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, steam boilers and 
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fixtures, carloads, Saginaw, Mich., to Oshkosh and Kaukauna, 
Wis., applicable and as to Kaukauna not unreasonable. 


Coal 


No. 22199, Balcron Coal Co., Inc., vs. B. & L. E. et al. By 
division 4. Charges, bituminous coal, Benicoll and Coverdale, 
Pa., to Rochester, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded those collectible at a rate of $2.37 per net ton. Repara- 
tion of $53.17 awarded. 

Sand 

No. 20330, International Filter Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 5. Rate, sand from Red Wing, Minn., to Stillwater, 
Okla., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 31 cents per 100 
pounds. Reparation of $229.73 awarded. 


Lumber 


No. 22115, Long-Bell Lumber Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al. 
By division 4. Rates, lumber, Quitman and Crandall, Miss., to 
points north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi River, in- 
applicable to the extent they exceeded combinations made in 
accordance with the rule in Sligo Iron Store Co., 62 I. C. C. 643, 
73 I. C. C. 531, and other Sligo rule cases. Reparation awarded. 
Commissioner Woodlock concurred in the decision simply be- 
cause he said it was consistent in principle with many decisions 
subsequent to the Sligo case, supra. 


Contractors’ Outfits 


No. 18962, Phoenix Construction Co., Inc., et al. vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. By the Commission on re- 
consideration. Finding in former report 152 I. C. C. 54, that 
the rates charged on contractors’ and graders’ outfits, asphalt 
kettles, etc., between points in Texas and points in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, were unreasonable, affirmed. 


Pipe Tongs, Etc. 

No. 22073, Dunn Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and 
No. 22644, Wilson Supply Co. vs. Same. By division 4. Com- 
plaints dismissed. Rates, pipe tongs, pipe or tubing elevators, 
tubing stops, tubing catchers, and parts, L. C. L., between Ox- 
nard, Calif., and points of origin and destination in Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and on pipe tongs, 
pipe and tubing elevators, and parts thereof, L. C. L., Los An 
geles, Calif., to Houston, Beaumont and Luling, Tex., not un 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Transmission Cases 


No. 22008, Lincoln Manufacturing Co. vs. C. I. & W. et al. 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rating and rate, cast iron 
transmission cases, in the rough, in bags, L. C. L., Decatur, IIL, 
to Connersville, Ind., not unreasonable. 


Rig Irons 


No. 16921, Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3, on further consideration. Original findings, 152 
I. C. C. 775, modified to the extent of finding the carload rate, 
rig irons, Tulsa, Okla., to Fort Collins, Colo., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded or may exceed 84 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reparation awarded: and new rate ordered to be established not 
later than May 28. In this connection the Commission revised 
the whole paragraph of its order pertaining to rates covered 
by the original report and directed the carriers to establish rates 
from Tulsa not exceeding the following: 73 cents to Pueblo, 
Colo., 79 cents to Denver, Colo., 84 cents to Fort Collins, Colo., 
144 cents to Craig, Colo., 156 cents to Farmington, N. M., 113.5 
cents to Artesia, N. M., 97 cents to Casper and Illco, Wyo., 115 
cents to Salt Creek, Wyo., 130 cents to Lewistown and Sunburst, 
Mont., and 148 cents to Los Angeles, Calif. 


Plate Glass 


No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al. By division 4. Rate, plate glass, carloads, 
Crystal City, Mo., to Monigomery, Ala., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed 76.5 cents. Reparation 
awarded and new rate ordered to be established not later than 
May 28. 

Silica Sand 


I. and S. No. 3335, silica sand from points in Illinois to 
destinations in Ohio and Indiana. By division 4. Report writ- 
ten by Commissioner Woodlock. Proposed increased rates, 
silica sand, Ottawa district in Illinois to Marion, O., and to 
points on the Erie between Marion and the Indiana-Ohio state 
line, not justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 


Scrap Iron Transit 


I. and S. No. 3204, scrap iron or scrap steel stopped in 
transit for purpose of handling, sorting and storing at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, and St. Paul, Minn. 
mission on reconsideration. 
Porter. 


By the Com- 
Report written by Commissioner 
Finding prior report, 155 I. C. C. 285, that respondents 
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had justified proposed rule for stopping carloads of scrap iron 

or scrap steel in transit for handling, sorting and Storing a 

Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, and St. Paul, Minn., ang 

forwarding to Duluth and Steelton, Minn., and Superior, Wig 

on basis of through rates from interstate origins to destinations 

plus 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, affirmed. : 
Spelter 


No. 19644, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al., and parts of fourth section applications No. 1779 and 
others. By the Commission on reconsideration. Complaint di. 
missed. Upon reconsideration finding in a former report, 137 
I. C. C. 242, that rates on spelter, carloads, from Trenton, Nj 
to points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michiga, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, the Virginias, Kentucky and Tennessee 
were unduly prejudicial to Trenton and unduly preferentia| ¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., but not otherwise, unlawful, modified. Pregey; 
finding is that the rates are not unduly prejudicial. Thig fing. 
ing is without prejudice to conclusions that may be reachej 
in No. 17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals. Chairmay 
McManamy dissented and was joined in that dissent by (Cop. 
missioner Farrell. Commissioner Eastman noted a dissent. 


Fruits, Melons and Vegetables 


No. 20376, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. & §S. etal. 
and No. 22388, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Same. By 
division 3. Complaints dismissed. Refrigeration charges, fruits, 
melons and vegetables, points in Texas to Memphis, Tenn,, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Gaskets and Washers 


No. 21851, McCord Radiator & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & 
R. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Any quantity 
ratings and rates, gaskets and washers, made of copper, asbestos, 
paper, and pulpboard, and copper and asbestos combined, Wy- 
andotte (Detroit), Mich., to destinations in the three classifica. 
tion territories, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Crushed Stone, Etc. 


I. and S. No. 3352, crushed stone, limestone, screenings, etc, 
from Ohio producing points to Detroit, Mich. By division 3. 
Proposed increased and reduced rates on crushed stone, lime 
stone, screenings, and related commodities, certain northwestern 
Ohio points to Detroit, Mich., found justified. Order of sus- 
pension vacated as of March 13 and proceeding discontinued. 


Iron Strap Hinges 


No. 22168, Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., .Ltd, 
vs. L. & A. et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate 
on strap iron hinges, not spring, St. Louis, Mo., to Alexandria, 
La., not shown to have been or to be unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Steel Plate Water Tanks 

No. 22172, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, steel plate water tanks, 
Warren, Pa., to Miami and Sanford, Fla., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


No. 22323, Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. ¢. 
et al. By division 8. Collection of reconsignment charge 0 
$6.30 at Sunbury, Pa., on one carload lumber, Conasauga, Teil, 
to Harrisburg, Pa., diverted to Sunbury, thence reconsigned t 
Oneida, N. Y., unreasonable. Reparation of $6.30 awarded. 

I. C. C. Corrects Report 

No. 21779, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. Sup 
plementary report of Commission. By division 3. Original Te 
port, 160 I. C. C. 61, revised in one paragraph of text to correct 
error inadvertently made. Decision made in 160 I. C. C. 61 n0 
affected. 





ABANDONMENT BY J. G. & G. 


The Jacksonville, Gainesville & Gulf Railway, in Finance 
No. 7805, has been authorized by the Commission, division + 
to abandon about 18 miles of its line extending from Nort 
Gainesville to Sampson City, Fla. The Commission said while 
abandonment of the line would inconvenience some shipper 
and cause them increased expense for hauling and that som 
growers of watermelons testified that they could not afford . 
haul their product to more distant stations, the record indicate 
that “these inconveniences will be more than offset by tl 
removal of the burdens on the applicant’s resources and on 
interstate commerce caused by the continued operation of = 
line.” The applicant’s line extends from Sampson City throué 
Gainesville to Emathla, Fla., about 56 miles. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
I. and S. 3407 (second suppemental order), bagging, — 
baling ties and buckles to, from and between points in — 
and southwestern territories, was set for hearing March /, 
Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Smith. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SPRINGFIELD, VT., ADJUSTMENT 


Examiner C. W. Griffin, in No. 22112, Springfield, Vt., Cham- 
er of Commerce et al. vs. Adirondack & St. Lawrence et al., 
has recommended a revision of rates on various commodities 
om many points of origin to Springfield, Vt. The complaint 
jleged that the carload rates to Springfield on both sorts of 
val from points in Pennsylvania in the Clearfield and Scranton 
jstricts; coke from Everett, Mass., and Brownsville and Crab- 
wee, Pa; sand from Dividing Creek, N. J., and Ottawa, IIl.; 
nlding sand from Coxsackie, N. Y.; fire clay from Woodbridge, 
\. J; foundry facing from Irwin, Herminie and Rillton, Pa.; 
jmestone from Cheshire, Mass.; brick from Monument, Pa.; 
oper ingots from Carteret, N. J.; petroleum and petroleum 
poducts from Marcus Hook, Pa.; grain from Buffalo, N. Y., 
toledo, O., Chicago, Ill, and other points in trunk line and 
wptral territories; and lumber from Cincinnati, O., Cairo, IIl., 
ad other points in official territory; also the class rates ap- 
jicable on other carload and less-than-carload traffic between 
wints in official territory and Springfield, were unreasonable 
ad unduly prejudicial. 

Springfield is the terminus of the Springfield Terminal Rail- 
jy, an electric:line six miles long, extending northwestwardly 
fom Charlestown, N. H., where it connects with the Boston & 
Yaine. Generally speaking, said the examiner, the rates be- 
tren Springfield and points on lines other than the Boston 
i Maine were the combinations over Charlestown. 

Examiner Griffin said that the Commission should find that 
tle rate on coke from Everett was not unreasonable or unduly 
wejudicial; that the rates on bituminous and anthracite coal 
vere and for the future would be unreasonable and .unduly 
pejudicial to dealers at Springfield and unduly preferential of 
competitors at Charlestown and points grouped therewith to the 
atent they exceeded or might exceed the rates contemporane- 
wusly applicable to Charlestown; that the rates on molding sand 
fom Coxsackie and Dividing Creek, on fire clay from Wood- 
bridge, and on imestone from Cheshire, were not unduly preju- 
licial, but they were and for the future would be unreasonable 
0 the extent they exceeded or might exceed the contempo- 
rueous rates to Charlestown; that the rates on grain from 
Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago and other points in trunk line and 
central territories, on lumber from Boston, Cincinnati, Cairo, and 
iher points in official territory, and on coke from Crabtree and 
Brownsville, were and for the future would be unreasonable and 
duly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded the rates to 
Charlestown by more than 2.5 cents per 100 pounds; and that 
he rates on brick and related articles from points in the Clear- 
teld district of Pennsylvania, foundry facings from Irwin, Her- 
nine and Rillton, sand from Ottawa, copper ingots from Car- 
ret, and petroleum and petroleum products from Marcus Hook, 
\. J, were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or might exceed the rates to Charlestown 
ly more than 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

_ Examiner Griffin said that the findings recommended by him 
vould require the readjustment of a long-standing system of 
taking rates on commodities constituting the bulk of the traffic 


a into Springfield and that therefore reparation should be 
denied. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Brick 
No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & 
. et. al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, brick and articles taking the same rates, origins in the 
‘outhern Ohio and Olive Hill districts to destinations in Caro- 
‘ta territory not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


: Sand and Gravel 
‘ No. 22755, St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. vs. G. N. By 
Pniner L. H. Dishman. Rate, sand and gravel, Thorsburg 
t (Wahpeton Gravel & Sand Co. Spur), Minn., to Kindred, N. 
~» Ubreasonable to the extent it exceeded 5 cents per hundred 
‘ounds. Reparation of $16.97 proposed. 


: Wooden Tank Material 
bravo: 22464, American Tank Co. vs. K. C. M. & O. et al. By 
—— Lawrence B. Dunn. Rates, wooden tank material 
Okk hoop iron and rivets for same, carloads, Oklahoma City, 
a, to Pyote and McCamey, Tex., unreasonable to the extent 


they exceeded or may exceed in the future 40 and 42 cents from 
Oklahoma City to Pyote and McCamey, respectively. Repara- 
tion proposed. . 
Crushed Slate 

No. 22433, Logan-Long Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Morris H. Konigsberg. Rates, crushed slate, Esmont and Dutch 
Gap, Va., to Oakland City, Ga., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded $5.49 per net ton. Reparation of $1,445.36 proposed. 


Green Wrapped Tomatoes 


No. 22207, S. Kemp, Inc., vs. Illinois Central et al., and two 
sub numbers, J. S. Wise vs. Same, and Same vs. Same. By 
Examiner E. H. Kerwin. Complaints dismissed. Rates, green 
wrapped tomatoes, carloads, Hazelhurst, Miss., to Washington, 
D. C., Chester, Pa., and New York, N. Y., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Grain 

No. 22576, Bay State Milling Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Rates, grain, Minneapolis, Belle 
Chester, Goodhue, Hastings, and Zumbrota, Minn., accorded 
transit at Winona, Minn., and the grain or product forwarded 
to destinations east of the Illinois-Indiana state line inapplicable 
but not unreasonable. Applicable rates from Hastings, Zum- 
brota, Goodhue, and Belle Chester to Kewaunee, Wis., were 16, 
20.5, 20.5, 26.5 cents, respectively. Applicable factor from Kewau- 
nee to Morgantown, W. Va., 20.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Coal Switching Charges 

No. 22671, Middle West Coal Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. By Ex- 
aminer L, J. P. Fichthorn. Switching charges collected by the 
Pennsylvania at Fort Wayne, Ind., coal originating at Glo, Ky., 
inapplicable. Applicable charge $3.15 per car. Reparation of 
$13.06 proposed. 

Woodpulp Board 

No. 22816, Ontonagon Fibre Co. et al. vs. St. Paul et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, woodpulp board, Ontonagon, 
Mich., to Menasha, Wis., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
18.5 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


Tank Material 


No. 20765, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner R. G. Taylor. Rates, iron and steel tank 
material, knocked down, Holden, Tex., and Florence, Kan., to 
Seminole, Okla., and on wrought-iron pipe, Paradise, Kan., to 
Pampa, Tex., unreasonable to the extent that the rates from 
Holden, Tex., and Florence, Kan., to Seminole, Okla., on tank 
material, and the rate on wrought iron pipe from Paradise, 
Kan., to Pampa, Tex., that they exceeded 51 cents, 47 cents and 
62 cents, respectively, minimum 40,000 pounds. Reparation 
proposed. 

Rough Soapstone 


No. 22692, United States Graphite Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
rough soapstone, Marriottsville, Md., to Saginaw, Mich., not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Beans and Cucumbers 


No. 22554, William S. Sweet & Son, Inc., vs. New Haven 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
carloads, green beans and cucumbers, in baskets, Calypso and 
Mount Olive, N. C., to Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I., not 
unreasonable. 

Brick 

No. 21748, West Virginia Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 
By Examiner Edgar Snider. Dismissal proposed. Rates, brick 
and articles taking the same rates, origins in West Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky to destinations on the C. & O., N. & W., and 
the Virginian in Virgina, West Virginia and Kentucky not un- 
reasonable. “ 
Lumber 

No. 22619, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
lumber, Redkey, Ind., to Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial, unduly 
preferential, or in violation of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
section 4. 

Sand and Gravel 

No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By 

Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rate, sand and 
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gravel, Memphis, Tenn., to Bridge Junction, Ark., not unrea- 
sonable. 
Lumber 

No. 22569, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Riley A. Gwynn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, lumber, 
Fredericktown, O., to Chicago, Ill., Mount Vernon, O., to St. 
Louis, Mo., not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, unduly pref- 
erential, or in violation of the long-and-short-haul clause of sec- 
tion 4. Defendants directed to collect outstanding undercharges 
on a shipment from Fredericktown to Chicago. 


Bananas and Cocoanuts 


No. 22406, C. J. Baldwin Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Texas & 
New Orleans et al. My Examiner Frank C. Weems. Rates, New 
Orleans, La., Galveston, Laredo, Eagle Pass and El Paso, Tex., 
to San Antonio, Tex., bananas and cocoanuts, straight and mixed 
carloads, originating in Mexico or other foreign countries, un- 
reasonable to the extent that from Laredo, Eagle Pass and El 
paso they were or for the future may be in excess of 53 cents 
from Laredo, 55 cents from Eagle Pass, and $1.05 from El Paso; 
from Galveston and New Orleans to the extent they exceed or 
may exceed column No. 45 rates in the Southwestern revision 
under the grouping of destination points therein prescribed, 
subject to minimum 20,000 pounds per car on straight shipments 
of bananas, and 24,000 pounds on straight shipments of cocoa- 
nuts, or on mixed shipments of bananas and cocoanuts. Rep- 
aration and new rates proposed. 


Import Fertilizer Materials 


No. 21989, Dothan Guano Co. et al. vs. Atlanta & Saint An- 
drews Bay et al. By Examiner L. H. Macomber. Rate, im- 
ported fertilizer materials, Pensacola, Fla., to Dothan, Ala., un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and otherwise unlawful subse- 
quent to July 1, 1927, to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
$2.75 per net ton, including wharfage and handling charges. 
Reparation and new rates recommended. Findings proposed to 
be without prejudice to different conclusions which may be 
reached in I. and S. No. 3345, or other proceedings now pending 
involving the rates to, from or Within the territory considered. 


Creosote Oil 


No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Rates, creosote oil, tank-car loads, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to destinations in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, 
and Illinois, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 19 cents to Athens, Cleveland, and Orrville, O., to Rus- 
sell, Ky., Joppa, Ill., Metropolis, Ill., and Carbondale, IIl.; of 
18 cents to Toledo, O., Mt. Vernon and Springfield, Ill.; of 13 
cents to Finney, O.; 16 cents to Washington Court House, O.; 
17.5 cents to Tinley Park and Brisbane, IIl.; 20 cents to Gales- 
burg, IIll., and 23 cents to Pinconning and Read City, Mich. New 
rates and reparation proposed. 


M. & B. R. OPERATION 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, in Finance No. 7921, Meridian 
& Bigbee River Railway Co. operation, has recommended that 
the Commission find that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity have not been shown to require opera- 
tion by the applicant of a logging road in Clarke and Lauderdale 
counties, Mississippi owned by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
known as main line 5. A little more than a mile of new con- 
struction, Sullivan said, would be needed to connect the logging 
road and the Meridian & Bigbee River at Cliff Williams, Miss. 
The road proposed to be taken over by the Meridian & Bigbee 
River extends from Crandall to Cliff Williams, a distance of 
about 25 miles. The applicant’s road, about 25 miles long, 
extends from Meridian, Miss., to Cromwell, Miss. Plans call 
for its extension, about 20 miles, to Myrtlewood, Ala. The ap- 
plicant, said Sullivan, was controlled by stock ownership by 
G. M. Neville, a son of S. A. Neville, the latter a contractor 
who had been and was constructing the applicant’s line. 

Sullivan said the proposal would be in the interest of the 
applicant and the Long-Bell Lumber Company, because con- 
nections would pay divisions on Long-Bell lumber over main 
line 5 out of which Neville could pay for main line 5. He said 
that, after all the timber owned by the Long-Bell company was 
cut and the traffic ceased, each of the parties would have bene- 
fited by the arrangement. On the other hand, he said, the 
operation of main line 5 as a common carrier could be made 
the basis for the sale of land in the area traversed, and that 
when abandonment came because the timber had been cut out, 
the purchasers of the land would be the principal sufferers. 
He said that there could be no doubt that if no line existed 
there would be no justification for the construction of a com- 
mon carrier railroad on the site of main line 5 under existing 
conditions. No part of the general public, he said, was de- 
pending upon that line for service and no one would be affected 
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by its removal. That situation, he said, might not exist late 
if the line were operated as a common carrier and then sought 
to be abandoned. ' 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8113. Erie Railroad Co. asks authority to issue 
place in its treasury pending sale, $50,000,000 of refunding and and 
provement mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series of 1939 endo 
connection therewith to issue and deposit permanently wit, » 
trustees under its refunding improvement mortgage $29 071.759 
its general lien 4 per cent gold bonds which are not to be sold The 
issue of $50,000,000 of bonds will be held until such time as . 
applicant may be able to sell them on favorable terms. The Proc es 
will be used to provide for maturities in 1930, reduceq interen 
charges, reimbursement of the treasury for expenditures for cn 
quiring maturing obligations and for addition and betterments ~ 
for general corporate purposes. and 

Finance No. 8109. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon four miles of line between Mile Post 467 and Coosan 
Wharf, S. C., known as its Chisholms Island Spur. 7” 

Finance No. 8110. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co asks 
authority to abandon 4.8 miles of line from Durban to Dundee, Mich 

Finance No, 8114. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. asks ay. 
thority to issue and sell $8,085,000 of equipment trust certificate; 
at 98.034 and accrued dividends to the First National Old Colon 
Corporation and associates. , 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


_ Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8047, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Bell Telephone Company of Nevada of the properties of 
the Utah, Nevada & Idaho Telephone Company, approved. 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7908, permitting the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company to abandon a portion of 


its Shore Line Branch in St. Tammany Parish, La., approved. 
teport and certificate in F. D. No. 8053, authorizing the Chicago 
& North Western Ry. Co. to construct an extension of a line of rail. 


road _ in Gogebic county, Mich., approved. 

Third supplemental report and fourth supplemental order in F. D. 
No. 7076, Control and Operation of Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Company and Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, granting 
authority to issue (1) $4,000,000 principal amount, of first mortgage ; 
per cent bonds, series A, and (2) 60,000 shares of 6 per cent cumv- 
lative prior preferred stock of the par value of $50 a share, and 
40,000 shares of 5 per cent preferred stock of the par value of $5 
a share; said bonds to be exchanged for a like principal amount of 
outstanding second-mortgage 5% per cent bonds, series of 1949, and 
said 100,000 shares of stock to be exchanged for a like number of 
shares of outstanding 6 per cent preferred stock of the par value 
of $50 a share, conditions prescribed, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8078, authorizing the New York 
Central R. R. Co. to issue $7,500,000 of capital stock, consisting of 
75,000 shares of the par value of $100 each; said stock to be sold at 
not less than $130 a share and the proceeds used for the constru- 
tion, completion, extension and improvement of its facilities, and for 
other corporate purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8044, authorizing the New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $4,545,000 of equipment trust certificates to be issued 
by the Second National Bank of New Haven under an equipment- 
trust agreement to be dated March 15, 1930, said certificates to bk 
sold at not less than 97.72 per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of certain equipment, approved. 


BRIMSTONE EXCESS INCOME 


With but one reference to its own decision in the O’Fallo 
recapture case, 124 I. C. C. 3, and none to the Supreme Court’ 
decision in that case, the Commission, by division 1, in Finance 
No. 3643, excess income of Brimstone Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany, has issued a tentative report and order directing the Brim- 
stone to pay to the Commission, within 30 days of the date of 
the report, $217,793.40, as excess net railway operating income 
accrued in the years 1920-1925. The tentative order requires 
that within 30 days of the date thereof the Brimstone shall make 
payment unless execution thereof is stayed by appropriate pr- 
ceedings. The report says that interest will accrue thereafter 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

“Pursuant to authority,” says the report, “conferred on the 
Commission in paragraph (9) of section 15a to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the determination and recovery of the excess 
income payable under that section, the Brimstone is given the 
opportunity to make protest hereon within the period of 30 days 
from the date hereof and be heard herein. If the carrier fails 
avail itself of this opportunity, this report and the order based 
hereon shall become the final determination of this Commission. 

This is the first recapture report since that made 12 the 
O’Fallon case. The report is without discussion of any of the 
questions raised in the O’Fallon case and without obvious display 
of the reasons that caused the Commission to come to the coh 
clusions set forth in it. Upon its face ft contains nothing tha 
would contribute anything to the subject of valuation for recap 
ture purposes. ; 

The Brimstone, which began operation in 1906, was built pr 
marily to serve the sulphur mine of the Union Sulphur ™ 
near Brimstone, La. It was controlled by the sulphur compa} 
through the ownership of all the $200,000 par value of its ones 
stock, except qualifying directors’ shares. When the propel’ 
was returned to its owners by the government on February } 
1920, the Brimstone operated a total of 9.23 miles of all sorts be 
track. It connects with the Kansas City Southern and the Sou 
ern Pacific. 

In response to the Commission’s recapture orders the 
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gone reported excess income in 1921 and the two following years 
put none since that time. It remitted half of its admitted excess 
the Commission in accordance with the directions of the 
recapture orders. It remitted $42,642.21. In this proposed report 
he Commission has found the total amount of excess income 
med by the Brimstone was $520,871.21, on which the amount 
0 be sent to the government was $260,435.61 for the use of the 
gneral railroad contingent fund. 

Deducting the amount of the voluntary payment made by 
the Brimstone, the Commission, in its order, directs the pay- 
nent of the balance, amounting to $217,793.40. The report finds 
that nO eEXCess income was earned in 1926, 1927 or 1928. 

Owing to the exhaustion of the sulphur deposit the Brim- 
one Railroad has ceased to be an earner of income and is in 
the process Of being abandoned in the sense that it is in opera- 
jon only to an extremely limited extent. It has filed an appli- 
ation with the Commission for authority to abandon operations. 

The Commission said that the Brimstone’s reports as to its 
acess income were all based upon its estimates of the value of 
ihe railroad property upon cost of reproduction new without 
jiminution for depreciation. It said that the railroad company 
tad included the value of items of property in its estimates of 
ralue which had been disallowed as railroad property in Brim- 
stone R. R. & C. Co., 141 I. C. C. 445. The Commission in making 
that disallowance said that the property in question had not been 
ysed for common carrier purposes. The estimates of value of 
the property upon which the Brimstone figured its excess income 
yere $811,585 in 1920 and 1921; $855,971 in 1922; $663,576 in 
1998; $644,111 in 1924; $657,786 in 1925 and 1926; and much 
smaller sums in 1927 and 1928. 

The Commission, in making its valuation of the carrier’s 
property as of June 30, 1918, without consideration of the cost 
of reproduction as of prices current on that date, said that it 
had a value of $187,072. The cost of reproduction set forth in 
that report was based upon the 1914 level of prices. The Com- 
nission, in this report, says that its bureau of valuation subse. 
quently compiled supplemental information bearing on the value 
ofthe property “following principles, rules and methods used by 
is in numerous reported decisions.” The cost of reproduction 
new and less depreciation set forth in this report follows: 


Cost of repro- 


Cost of repro- duction less 


Date duction new depreciation 
Feb, 29, 1920 $569,910 $422,196 
Dec. 31, 1920 636,142 532,126 
Dec. 31, 1921 482,595 375,663 
Dec. 31, 1922 451,181 344,805 
Dec. 31, 1923 524,553 407,708 
Dec. 31, 1924 511,652 373,736 
Dec. 31, 1925 457,325 321,435 
Dec. 31, 1926 480,402 314,523 
Dec. 31, 1927 304,343 193,024 


The Commission also inserted a table showing original cost 
of the property, except land, original cost reduced proportionate 
‘0 depreciation, and the value of the land, as follows: 


Original cost reduced 


proportionate Land under 

Date Original cost to depreciation Account 2 
Feb. 29, 1920 $326,180 $241,634 $7,512 
Dec. 31, 1920 451,575 377,742 7,512 
Dec. 31, 1921 473,301 367,944 7,512 
Dec. 31, 1922 496,448 379,386 7,512 
Dee, 31, 1923 506,355 393,539 7,512 
Dec. 31, 1924 506,814 370,177 7,512 
. 31, 1925 497,330 439,573 7,512 
Dec. 31, 1926 497,330 325,602 7,512 
Dec. 31, 1927 276,232 175,186 7,512 


The only reference to the O’Fallon case was made in con- 
lection with the foregoing table. The figures stated above, said 
the report, did not show the average property changes during 
‘ach of the periods, such averages, determined in accordance 
vith the method pursued in Excess Income of St. L. & O’F. Ry. 
Co,, 124 I. C. C. 3, being shown in a tabulation following that 
teclaration. That tabulation shows that in 1920 the value of the 
Moperty increased $52,367, and that changes subsequent to that 
ime Were smaller, except in 1927, when the excess of retire- 
ments over additions to the property amounted to $73,783. 

, +he Commission went into details in respect of the book- 
‘eeping methods of the Brimstone to show that its accounts had 
~ been kept in accordance with the accounting rules prescribed 
a Commission and also to show that because the Brimstone 
7 dled shipments that were nearly all prepaid there was no 
a for its having a cash working capital, although in its ac- 
i the railroad had shown a relatively big cash working 
“it its final value for rate-making purposes the Commission 
os = value of the Brimstone was $385,250 in 1923. That was 
tien — the cost of reproduction new found by the Commis- 
ion - that year and also less than the cost of reproduction 
pov €preciation as found for that year. It was less than the 

nal cost found for that year and also less than the original 
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cost reduced proportionate to depreciation for that year, all of 
which items are without the value of lands. In the case of the 
Brimstone the value of lands is not great. As to final value the 
Commission said: 


Upon consideration of the foregoing facts and of the matters set 
forth in our former valuation decision, including appreciation, depre- 
ciation, going-concern value, and all other matters bearing upon the 
value of the property, we find that the value for rate-making and 
recapture purposes of the property of the Brimstone owned and used 
in common-carrier service during each of the several periods herein 
involved up to and including 1925 are as follows: 


Recapture period Amount Recapture period Amount 
1920 $338,000 1923 $385,250 
1921 398,550 1924 377,900 
1922 370,600 1925 346,000 


It is unnecessary to make findings of value for the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928, because the carrier reported that operations in those 
years resulted in substantial losses, and, even allowing for a substan- 
tial margin of error in its reports, it is apparent that there was no 
excess income for those three years. 

The supporting details underlying this valuation are on file in the 
office of the Commission at Washington, D. C., and are open to the 
carrier’s inspection upon written request to that end. 


In disposing of the matter the Commission, excluding the 
formal statement of action, said: 


Summarizing the foregoing, then, we find the computation of ex- 
cess net railway operating income for the several periods to be: 
Value for rate- Net railway Excess net railway 


Period making purposes operating income operating income 
1920 $338,000 $ 42,276.03 $ 26,215.08 
1921 398,550 96,275.97 72,362.97 
1922 370,600 151,609.36 129,373.36 
1923 385,250 150,298.16 127,183.16 
1924 377,900 111,447.83 88,773.83 
1925 346,000 97,722.81 76,962.81 


The statute directs that one-half the foregoing excess shall be 
recoverable by and paid to us. The Brimstone has heretofore trans- 
mitted in appropriate manner the aggregate sum of $42,642.21, which 
represents one-half of the excess as computed by it for the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923. Our order will require the payment of the amount by 
which the excess as we compute it exceeds the sum already paid. 

Our order herein will also require that within 30 days from the 
date hereof the carrier shall make payment unless execution hereof 
shall be stayed by appropriate proceedings. Interest will accrue there- 
after at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 1028, Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. Co., opinion 
No. B-760, 29 Val. Rep. 431-56, final value for rate making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
- be xa” and of property used but not owned $66,000 as of 
une : j 





RECOVERY OF EXCESS INCOME 


The Commission has issued its annual order in the matter 
of net railway operating income (or deficit) and the recovery 
and payment of excess earnings under the provisions of section 
15a of the interstate commerce act requiring carriers to report 
excess income, if any, on the basis of value of the properties 
computed by the carriers. The current order is for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. Reports showing the value of the 
property and the net railway operating income or deficit must 
be filed on or before May 1, 1930. 


OMAHA ROAD ABANDONMENT 


Although opposed by the farmers and industries on the 
line, Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 7827, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha abandonment, has recommended 
that the Commission permit the Omaha road to abandon its 
Emerald branch extending from Emerald to a point near the 
village of Woodville, in St. Croix, Wis. The branch is some- 
thing less than ten miles long and Weed said that the possible 
traffic would not be enough to warrant continuance of even 
fhe present service of one trip a week by one train. 


SECURITIES OF TENNESSEE CENTRAL 


In Finance No. 5350, the Commission, division 4, by sup- 
plemental report and order has authorized the Tennessee Cen- 
tral to use proceeds from the sale of $500,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock for purposes other than those speci- 
fied in previous orders in 105 I. C. C. 609 and 131 I. C. C. 775. 
The substitution involves improvement projects costing $59,- 
$22.02. 


T. P. & W. OPERATION 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, in Finance No. 
6993, has been authorized by the Commission, division 4, to op- 
erate under trackage rights over lines of the. Burlington and 
the Peoria Terminal Company in Peoria county, Ill., and to 
construct railroad tracks connecting its railroad with the rail- 
roads of the Burlington and the Peoria Teminal Company, and 
connecting the railroads of those two companies, all in Peoria 
county, Ill. Finding that public convenience and necessity had 
not been shown to require the construction by the Toledo, 
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Peoria & Western of an extension in Tazewell county, in and 
near East Peoria, Ill., the Commission denied the application 
in so far as it requested authority for such construction. 


The T. P. & W. stretches across Illinois in two sections, 
the eastern end of which extends ‘from Effner, Ind., westward 
to Peoria, and the western of which extends from Hollis, IIl., 
to Lomax, IIl., and Keokuk, Ia., the entire distance from Effner 


to Keokuk being about 224 miles. There is a gap of about 7.5 
miles between the two sections from Peoria to Hollis. To 
bridge this gap, the applicant and its predecessor for many 
years used trackage of the Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Com- 
pany. The applicant ceased using this connection June 30, 1928, 
and began using trackage of the Burlington and the Peoria 
Terminal Company. 


The following intervened in opposition to the application: 
Peoria & Pekin Union; Illinois Terminal; Illinois Central; Chi- 
cago & North Western; the Nickel Plate; the receivers of the 
Chicago & Alton and the city of East Peoria. The Burlington 
and the Peoria Terminal Company intervened in support of the 
application. The Illinois Commerce Commission recommended 
denial of the application. 

Protestants, said the Commission, urged that the applicant 
should not be allowed to discontinue its use of the P. & P. U. 
tracks and facilities that the later had built up and extended 
in reliance upon the continued use thereof by the applicant. 
The Commission found that the applicant was within its rights 
in withdrawing from contracts with the P. & P. U., that it had 
obtained use of other facilities and that use of the P. & P. U. 
tracks and facilities was not required by applicant. 


As to the extension proposed to serve an industrial area 
in East Peoria, the Commission held that the proposed con- 
struction would be an extension within the meaning of section 
1(18) of the act and that it had jurisdiction, the applicant hav- 
ing raised a question as to that. The Commission, in denying 
authority to build the extension, said the P. & P. U. was now 
in that territory and satisfactorily serving all industries there 
established and all those that might be established hereafter. 
It held that the P. & P. U. should be protected in its terminal 
operations, and that the applicant could avail itself of the serv- 
ices of the P. & P. U. as a terminal carrier. 


C. M. ST. P. & P. ABANDONMENT 


Authority has been denied the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad Company to abandon about 15 miles of line 
from Babcock to Norway, Wis., in Finance No. 7501, by the Com- 
mission, division 4. The application for authority to abandon 
was protested and the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, which 
held the hearing on the application for the Commission, recom- 
mended that the application be denied. 

The old Milwaukee company, in July, 1924, sought authority 
to abandon the line from Babcock through Norway to Tomah. 
Abandonment was authorized as to that part of the line between 
Norway and Tomah. The present application was referred to 
as a sequel to the application of 1924. 


The Commission said that it would seem that abandonment 
of the line would retard the development of industries in the 
territory to a degree out of all proportion to the resultant 
pecuniary benefit to the applicant. The Wisconsin commission 
suggested that the railroad company could reduce the expense 
of operating the line to the minimum in years of light traffic, 
but the carrier replied that no economies could be effected 
in maintenance of way and structures and that savings from 
reducing service to one train a week would not exceed $2,000 
a year, with annual deficits persisting in amounts of more than 
$5,000. The Commission thought there was some merit to the 
Wisconsin commission’s suggestion. On the question of aban- 
donment of branch lines because they did not pay, the Com- 
mission said: 


The applicant acquired on January 14, 1928, properties there- 
fore owned by the old company. During the ensuing year system 
operations resulted in the earning of net income in excess of $8,700,- 
000. It is urged that this favorable change in the fortunes of the sys- 
tem was due, at least in part, to increased operating efficiency, that 
the elimination of unprofitable branch lines is included in methods 
developed by the applicant’s management for further efficiency and 
economies in operation, and that such operation is necessary to enable 
= applicant to attain earnings more nearly commensurate with a 
air return. 


Granted that the motive of the applicant’s proposal is proper, 
yet, in a conflict of interests in which the public is involved, carrier 
aspirations for finaneial enhancement can not be regarded as con- 
trolling. The mere fact that a branch line does not yield a profit 
from operation will not in every case justify abandonment; but, on 
the other hand, there is a point at which the lack of earning power 
will justify abandonment of a portion of a system regardless of the 
prosperity of the system as a whole. We have said that the point at 
which abandonment shall be considered justifiable is a matter of 
sound judgment, to be determined by the circumstances of each 
case. Abandonment of Line by S. Ry., 105 I. C. C. 228 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC UNIFICATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


In arguments in Finance No. 7470, unification of the Mis 
souri Pacific by the taking of leases on railroads controlled “a 
stock ownership, interesting incidental references to the - 
nificance of the Commission’s complete plan for the consolida, 
tion of railroads in connection with unifications of the sort 
proposed came up. C. A. DeGersdorf, appearing for the appli- 
cant, in answer to questions by Commissioner Eastman, gaiq 
that the Missouri Pacific officers were of the impression that 
the Commission would not consider applications for consolida. 
tion that did not embrace all the roads allocated to a particular 
system. In addition he said that he doubted the power of the 
Commission to prescribe conditions in connection with guch 
an application as this that would require the Missouri Pacific 
to keep open routes that would have the effect of depriving an 
applicant of its legal right not to be short-hauled. He said that 
the prescription of such a condition would deprive the plan of 
its value because it would tend to prevent the realization of 
the savings that would flow from the leasing of the properties 
which the Missouri Pacific controlled by stock ownership, esti. 
mated at $1,000,000 a year. ; 

Time for the discussion of the questions raised by the 
application and by the report of the examiner was assigned to 
Mr. DeGersdorf and A. P. Andrews, for the applicant; Moultrie 
Hitt, the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, better known as 
the Duff road; G. K. Munson, Cape Girardeau & Northern: 
B. B. Cain, American Short Line Railroad Association; A. §, 
Dustin, Fort Smith & Western; W. E. Davis, Kansas City South. 
ern; T. L. Phillips, Missouri Southern; W. E. Rosenbaum, 
Pioneer Cooperage Co.; Nelson Phillips and Charles L. Black, 
city of Palestine; C. C. Steadman and A. D. Hill, minority 
stockholders, N. O. T. & M.; Jack Blalock, assistant attorney- 
general of Texas, for the state of Texas; Ben H. Powell, Trinity 
Valley Southern, and R. G. Curry, M.-K.-T. : 

The leases to be taken would be on twenty-two subsidiaries, 
some direct and others indirect, the chief ones being the so- 
called Gulf Coast Lines (N. O. T. & M.) and the International- 
Great Northern, each of those two having subsidiaries of theft 
own. The leasing was opposed by the state of Texas, her con- 
stitution and laws forbidding such unifications. 
Palestine intervened to save a contract it claimed to have 
providing for the location of the general offices of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern, formerly the International & Great 
Northern, in Palestine and the maintenance of division head- 
quarters at specified points. 

Mr. DeGersdorf said that there would be no change in the 
operating conditions that were brought into effect in 1924 and 
thereafter by the acquisition of stock which had been author- 
ized by the Commission, except the saving of about $1,000,000 
by the simpification of the corporation structure. He said that 
the plan merely called for administrative changes. He said he 
recognized that the Commission viewed claims of savings with 
suspicion when something new was being proposed, hence his 
declaration that nothing new was being proposed to change 
the situation created by the permits to acquire stock control. 
In answer to a question by Commissioner Lewis, the attorney 
said that the Texas & Pacific had not been included in the plan 
because the Missouri Pacific did not control enough of the 
stock to permit of the making of a satisfactory plan, but that 
there was hope that that situation would change so that that 
road might be taken into the simplification. 

In connection with the discussion about the status of col 
trolled roads not included in the plan, Mr. Eastman wanted to 
know why there was not a proposal of consolidation. That 
question brought forth the statement of impression on the part 
of officers of the Missouri Pacific that the Commission was ul 
willing to consider plans for piecemeal consolidation herein 
before mentioned. Mr. DeGersdorf said that he thought com 
plete consolidation of the roads embraced in this application 
would be more economical but that the application that had been 
presented was the best that could be presented at this time. 
Commissioner Meyer suggested that perhaps the attorney, 12 
arriving at the conclusion that incomplete consolidation appii- 
cations were not desired, had in mind expressions in reports 0 
the Commission te the effect that such a unification as here 
proposed was equivalent to a consolidation. In answer to a ques: 
tion by Mr. Eastman Mr. DeGersdorf said that the economies 
here listed were in addition to those mentioned in the applica 
tions to acquire stock. 

In his discussion of the short lines that had intervened - 
the case Mr. DeGersdorf said the Fort Smith & Western _ 
not be made a part of the Missouri Pacific because it was wn 
connected with that system except by trackage rights that mig 
not survive consolidation. ht 

Questions by Commissioners Woodlock and Eastman —_— 
out the fact that since the acquisition of the N. O. T- & M. the 
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set of that had gone down and that of the Missouri Pacific had 
ne UD; and that last year, according to estimates, the N. O. T. 
; M. had not earned its 7 per cent dividend by about $500,000. 
yt Mr. DeGersdorf said the decrease in the net of the N. O. T. 
;M. was not due to operation of that system for the benefit 
the Missourl Pacific but to the entry of the Southern Pacific 
gto its territory. 

As to the railroads asking for the continuance of through 

utes Mr. DeGersdorf said that they had made no such sug- 
ations When the stock was acquired and that their request 
yw was that as a penalty for the proposed administrative sav- 
ings the Missouri Pacific be required to give up its legal right 
»save itself from being short-hauled. 
' Mr. Hitt said that the Duff road should be allocated to the 
yssouri Pacific instead of to the Southern Pacific as proposed 
ip the consolidation plan. Reviewing the history of that prop- 
aty he said that joining it with the Missouri Pacific alone would 
ave the purpose in mind when the project was started for a 
ige from the Port Arthur district to Waco. 

Mr. Cain said that the Missouri Pacific was the first major 
yplicant since the Commission’s decision in the Nickel Plate 
use that came before the Commission without plans for and, 
in fact, in opposition to plans for the serving of the public in- 
west by making provision for the short lines in its territory. 
ij other major applicants, he said, had made provision for the 
jort lines. He said the Commission had power to prescribe 
onditions to safeguard the public interest. 

Mr. Dustin proposed that the Missouri Pacific be required to 
uke over the Fort Smith & Western, at its commercial value, 
aying that if there was not agreement on that the Fort Smith 
i Western would submit to arbitration. Mr. Munson spoke for 
ihe acquisition of the Cape Girardeau & Northern by the 
applicant. 


LOREE-HARRIMAN LINE 


Declaring that the record shows clearly that the applicant’s 
joposed line is not required for public convenience and necces- 
ity, Clyde Brown, R. Marsden Smith, Luther M. Walter and 
Henry Wolf Bikle, in Finance No. 4741, construction of line by 
ie New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago, in a joint brief for the 
potesting Baltimore & Ohio, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
lehigh Valley, New York Central, the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing, submit that the application to build from Easton to Alle- 
thny City, Pa., should be denied. Further they assert that 
the line, first suggested by the late E. H. Harriman and now 
essed by L. F. Loree, would be a positive disadvantage to 
the public interest. 

Speaking of the legislation giving the Commission power 
0 control the construction or abandonment of railroads the 
iilorneys assert that “obviously, this legislation discloses the 
ilief of Congress that the public interest may be better sub- 
served by the conservation and full utilization of existing fa- 
tities than by the unrestrained creation of new ones.” 

As stated by the attorneys for the protesting railroads the 
luestion to be decided by the Commission was whether the 
wplicant had shown that the present or future public con- 
velence or necessity required or would require the construc- 
lon and operation of the line proposed. Their answer was as 
indicated. At the beginning of their discussion they point out 
lat the applicant, in their opinion, has not done the things 
lecessary to make itself a corporation authorized to build in 
Pennsylvania, although it has bought the r.ghts, such as they 
ae, of a prior corporation, at a judicial sale held at Pittsburgh, 
'a, October 2, 1924. In the course of their discussion of facts 
ley point out that the company has admitted that it will not 
mginate much traffic but expects to carry much bridge traffic 
account of the shortness of its route and the easy grades 
‘hereon ; also that there has been considerable variation in the 
‘imates of cost of producing the line; that it would have 
termini outside of the heavy tonnage producing districts in 
ww York and Pennsylvania without any definite proposals of 
ne in either Easton or Allegheny City. They also de- 
a re that at the point where the proposed line would connect 
ith the B. & O. its rails would be about 46 feet above those 
tthe B. & O. 
_ In their argument about the law the protesting roads 
rr out that the applicant conceded that it would not 
Pepa much traffic along its route. They therefore declare 
ne hat is a concession that there is no public convenience or 
rege to be promoted by the construction. They further 
nae that there is no evidence that traffic such as the pro- 
“a line says it would handle is increasing or likely to in- 
toa © to such an extent as to justify or require the construc- 
able Rye assert that the existing railroads are abundantly 
ie to handle any increase in traffic that may possibly de- 
‘ ~ that the applicant’s assumption that its railroads would 
ther a reduction in time of transportation was unfounded; that 

€ is no war necessity for the road as suggested; and that 
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the proposed road would not only not promote convenience but 
would constitute a positive disadvantage because of the inter- 
change of traffic which would be necessitated in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh if through routes were established with the appli- 
cant by its connections. In addition, they assert, the proposed 
road would constitute a positive disadvantage in that it would 
tend to reduce the returns currently earned by the carriers in 
the eastern district. Further they declare that the construc- 
tion of the proposed road would be inconsistent with the con- 
solidation-part of the interstate commerce act providing for 
a limited number of systems. They assert it would not fit in 
with any of the existing systems and that the theory of the 
law was that if any such road were needed it should be built 
by the road or roads to which it would be assigned in any 
proper consolidation instead of constituting an independent 
railroad requiring special allocation. 

President Hoover’s message to Congress last December, in 
respect of consolidation of railroads, is quoted in the brief, 
italics being employed to bring out the rate advantage growing 
out of consolidations. The sentence in which the italics are 
employed is: 


The chief purpose of consolidation is to secure well-balanced 
systems with more uniform and satisfactory rate structure, a more 
stable financial structure, more equitable distribution of traffic, 
greater efficiency, and single-line instead of multiple-line hauls. 


The attorneys thought it desirable to emphasize “and sin- 
gle-line instead of multiple-line hauls.” 

In its brief in support of its application in Finance No. 4741, 
the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad says that it 
proposes a railroad between Allegheny City and Easton, Pa., of 
a highly superior type and unequaled operating efficiency and 
economy. The railroad, according to the applicant, would have 
great military value in aid of national defense; the prospective 
growth of freight traffic in the region that would be served 
requires additional facilities, which would be of the superior 
type offered by applicant; the present volume of freight traffic 
in the region that would be served and the interests of producers 
and consumers of the commodities to be transported, and of 
industrial efficiency and progress demand a railroad of superior 
type offered by applicant. 

It is further asserted that the additional capital that would 
be added to the rate base of the eastern region by construction 
of the railroad, being invested in a railroad of such superior 
type and unequaled operating efficiency would not increase, but, 
on the contrary, would reduce the aggregate freight receipts 
necessary to afford a fair return provided for by law. Existing 
railroads, according to the applicant, have no vested right to 
exemption from the competition of a new transportation facility 
of a highly superior type and unequaled efficiency. 


FOUR-SYSTEM TALK RENEWAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In a brief in Finance No. 8012, application of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to acquire the Buffalo & Susquehanna, in reply to the 
position taken in that matter by the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Baltimore & Ohio touches upon a phase of the general con- 
solidation situation in the east that may indicate a spot that 
may be of significance in connection with the renewed talk for 
revival of the four-system plan in that part of the country. (See 
Traffic World, February 22, p. 495.) The brief calls attention 
to the fact that counsel for the Delaware & Hudson, in the 
course of the hearing on the application, suggested that it 
would be of interest to know the relationship between the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Reading-Central of New Jersey. The 
brief asserts that the testimony of President Willard and Vice- 
President Shriver developed that the Baltimore & Ohio, for 
many years, had had a substantial interest in the Reading 
through ownership of stock; that the New York Central also 
had an equal interest. 

“The earlier understandings with reference to equal hold- 
ings of the stock with the New York Central,” says the brief, 
“are no longer in existence and the Baltimore & Ohio’s present 
interest in the Reading is approximately 34 per cent.” 

At another place in the brief the declaration is made that 
Mr. Shriver thought that when the Batimore & Ohio originally 
became interested in the Reading negotiations contemplated 
that the Baltimore & Ohio should acquire the entire block, 
meaning the block of stock which the Pennsylvania held and 
which was being disposed of on account of the attitude of the 
public authorities. 

Before the brief was filed reports had it that efforts to 
renew the four-party plan were not meeting with anything of 
cordiality in the New York Central headquarters. In fact, the 
reports were that President Crowley had said that, for the pres- 
ent at least, it seemed that the New York Central’s best interests 
would be served by keeping clear of that subject. 

The Delaware & Hudson, in a brief in Finance No. 8012, 
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says that no public interest in the acquisition of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna by the Baltimore & Ohio has been established 
by the record that is not conditioned on acquisition of control 
of the Reading by the Baltimore & Ohio and that it has not been 
shown that the B. & O. can obtain, or has any reasonable pros- 
pect of obtaining, control of the Reading. The mere allocation 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna to the B. & O. in the Commission’s 
permanent plan does not afford a basis for a favorable decisionn 
on the pending application, according to the D. & H., at any 
rate in the absence of any proof that the B. & O. has any 
reasonable prospect of acquiring control of the Reading and 
that any public interest would be served by allocating the B. & 
S. to the B. & O. should the B. & O. fail to acquire control of 
the Reading. 


B. & O. CONTROL OF B. R. & P. 


Control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, conditionally permitted by the Commission’s re- 
port and order in Finance No. 7645, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry. Co. control, has become absolute, as of February 
28, by reason of the Baltimore & Ohio’s acceptance of the Com- 
mission’s conditions. An order, supplemental in character, has 
been issued in that case, dated February 28, declaring the Com- 
mission’s order of February 11 to be effective from and after 
the date thereof. The acceptance of the conditions was dated 
February 25. 


CONTROL OF W. & L. E. 


The Wabash has been permitted to intervene in Finance 
No. 6486, application of Pittsburgh & West Virginia for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Wheeling & L. E. and the Lorain & 
West Virginia. In its petition of intervention the Wabash said 
it was conducting negotiations with a view to proceeding under 
an amended application for the Commission’s approval of the 
Wabash’s proposed fifth system. The Wabash, in its pending 
application, seeks approval of acquisition by it of control of 
both the P. & W. V. and the W. & L. E. The Commission’s 
consolidation plan groups the Wabash, P. & W. V. and the 
W. & L. E. in one system. 


W. JERSEY & SEASHORE LEASE 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the West Jersey 
& Seashore Railroad Company the proposed lease of the com- 
pany’s property and franchises to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was approved. Over 91 per cent of the outstanding 
stock was represented at the meeting and was voted unani- 
mously in favor of the lease. 

The terms of the proposed lease would make it effective 
July 1, 1930, for 999 years, at an annual rental equal to fixed 
charges, taxes, and a 6 per cent dividend yearly upon the stock 
of the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Company. 

The lease must next be voted on by the stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at the annual election in 
Philadelphia April 8, and it is also subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, has announced the appointment of Dr. Walter 
Splawn, dean of the school of economics, government and law 
of American University, Washington, D. C., as counsel for the 
committee in its investigation of ownership of railroad secur- 
ities. Dr. Splawn is a former member of the Texas state com- 
mission. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 8070, application of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western for authority to acquire control of Denver & Salt 
Lake by stock purchase. Denver Chamber of Commerce, and 
Arthur Coppell, Theodore G. Smith, F. J. Lisman and Isaac 
Jackson, constituting the Bondholders’ Committee of Rio Grande 
Southern, permitted to intervene. 

No. 21464, Carroll-Graham Bottle Co., Inc., vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. The ordering paragraphs of said order 
of August 14, 1929, have been amended to read as follows: 


It is ordered, 
thee participate 
notified and required to cease and desist on or before May 1, 1930, 
and thereafter to abstain from publishing, demanding, or collecting 
for the transportation of glass bottles, in carloads, from and to the 
points specified in the next succeeding paragraph hereof, rates which 
exceed those prescribed in said paragraph: 

It is further ordered, that said defendants, according as they 
participate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to establish on or before May 1, 1930, upon notice to 
this Commission and to the general public, by not less than 30 days’ 
filling and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the 
interstate commerce act, and thereafter to maintain and apply to 


that the above-named defendants, 


according as 
in the transportation, be, and 


they are hereby, 
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the transportation of glass bottles, in carloads, from Lapel, 

to Sheboygan and Manitowoc, Wis., rates which shall bear no nine 
percentage relationship to the fifth-class rates from Lapel to en * 
boygan and Manitowoc than the contemporaneous rates on he- 
bottles, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis 

Alton, Ill, to the same destinations, bear to the fifth-clagg’ hm 
between the same points. Tates 


No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Chicago g North 
Western et al. and No. 22733, Public Service Commission ¢ 
Wyoming vs. Chicago & North Western et al. Pure Oil Co 
permitted to intervene. ; 

No. 21858, Premier Red Ash Coal Corporation vs, Norfolk 
& Western et al. Proceeding reopened for oral argument before 
Division 2. 

No. 12798, Galveston Commercial Association vs. Galvestoy 
Harrisburg & San Antonio et al. Effective date of order entered 
in this proceeding on December 23, 1929, as subsequently pogt. 
poned to April 20, 1930, is further postponed to June 19, 1939, 

No. 23024, State of New Hampshire vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association permitte; 
to intervene. 

No. 23026, Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. Atlantic 
City et al. Victor Cushwa & Sons permitted to intervene, 

No. 23168, Blue Diamond Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Monolith 
Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. ; 

No. 18187, transportation of strawberries by express, jp 
carload lots, from Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South (ar. 
olina, Alabama and Virginia, to points in Official Classification 
Territory, also dewberries from North Carolina and South 
Carolina to same destinations. Petition of certain respondents 
for modification of the order entered in this case on June 21, 
1929, denied. 

No. 20418, Spikes Bros. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
reopened for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. New York Central et al. 
Hills Bros. Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. New 
York Central et al. State of New York permitted to intervene, 

No. 23092, Monolith Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe et al, 
Union Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23109, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc, 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Louisiana State Rice Milling Co, 
Inc., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 3718, El Dorado & Wesson. Proceeding cover. 
ing periods from March 1, 1920, to December 31, 1923, has been 
reopened for further hearing for purpose of receiving such fur 
ther evidence as may be necessary for a proper determination 
of the amount of excess income of the El Dorado & Wesson 
for the said periods, and the proceeding covering said periods 
as above and further periods January 1, 1924, to December 31, 
1927, inclusive, has been assigned for hearing on April 23, 
1930, at 10 o’clock a. m., standard time, at office of I. C. C, 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Walton. 

No. 23109, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Arkansas Rice Traffic Bureau 
of Stuttgart, Ark., permitted to intervene. 


No. 22989, Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc., et al. vs. Ala 
bama Great Southern et al. Alabama Public Service Commission 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. The order entered in this proceeding on December 
31, 1929, which was by its terms made effective on April 7, 1936, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that 
it will become effective on August 7, 1930, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice. : 

Finance No. 6072, amendment to application of Fairport, 
Painesville & Eastern for certificate to construct an extension 
of its line of railroad from Painesville to Madison, 0., ett 
Diamond Alkali Co. and Standard Portland Cement Co. per 
mitted to intervene. 


No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau Vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. Indiana State Chamber of Com 
merce permitted to intervene. 

No. 16921, Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on present 
record. , 
No. 23047, Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Burlington et al. White 
Eagle Oil Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau VS. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. American Window Glass Co. per 
mitted to intervene. : 

No. 23068, New Castle Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. Aliquippa 
& Southern et al. North American Cement Corporation per 
mitted to intervene. 1 

No. 23071, American Tar Products Co. vs. New York — 
et al. Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co. permitted to interes “ 

Finance No. 7415, application of Pittsburgh & West by 
ginia for authority to acquire control of Western Maryland 5) 
stock purchase, Wabash permitted to intervene. 
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l, Ing Finance No. 7000, extension of Miami Municipal Railroad, 
higher ce No. 7021, Construction by Seaboard-All Florida, and 
a ce No. 7022, Operation by Seaboard Air Line. The time 


jn said certificate and order within which the City of 

j shall commence and complete the construction of the 
gnsion of its railroad therein authorized has been extended 
June 1, 1930 and September 1, 1930, respectively. 

Finance No. 7450, application Baltimore & Ohio for author- 
» to acquire control of various carriers. Application dis- 
sised upon applicant’s request. (See Traffic World, March 1, 
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before No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
cough & Molloy, Inc., and David M. Andrew Co. permitted to 
reston, ptervene. 
ntered Finance No. 8033, application of Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 
’ Dost ME or certificate to construct an extension of its line of railroad in 
, 193), ME (kahoma County, Okla. Ft. Smith & Western permitted to 
> Ohio intervene. 
mitted Finance No. 8069, joint and several application of Sabine 
sin; Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western; Gulf, Colorado & 
Llantic yita Fe; Santa Fe; and Missouri Pacific for certificate to con- 
duct, acquire, operate and control a line of railroad between 
Molith yaumont, Tex., and Port Arthur, Tex., and for authority to 
igue securities. "Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine and Paul 
Ss, in 1 Sanderson, receiver, permitted to intervene. 
) Car Finance No. 5690, New York Central Unification. Petition of 
cation Ma (kter & Delaware for an order requiring New York Central 
South show cause why it should not make application to acquire 
dents ie lines of railroad of said Ulster & Delaware for commercial 
he 21, nue thereof as determined by abitration in said proceeding 
denied. 
eding saa RSE 
et al GRAIN RECONSIGNMENT 
Grain interests, acting through the Chicago Board of Trade, 
. New te Minneapolis Traffic Association and the St. Paul Association 
rvene, i Commerce, have asked the Commission to suspend tariffs 
et al. fed in purported compliance with its decision in No. 21797, 
LA. Baker et al. vs. A. G. S. et al., decided November 1. (See 
, Inc, trafic World, December 7, p. 1439.) That case has been taken 
g Co., s being aimed at the practice of the carriers of exacting re- 
msignment charges in addition to the full combination of rates 
cover: Gy and from the reconsignment points. The tariffs in question 
been Wwe dated to be effective March 10 and various later dates. 
chon These tariffs, according to the declaration of the Chicago 


bard of Trade, contain rules governing the diversion and re- 
msignment, and changes, indicated in most of the schedules 
s being reductions, in connection with rules Nos. 5, 10 and 14, 
t the reconsignment and diversion code. Specifically, the 
mtesting organizations ask for the suspension of the rules 
wentioned in so far as they rate to grain, seeds, soy beans, 
min products and grain by-products. The protestants declare 
ut their chief interest in the proposed changes is with respect 
0 soy beans, seeds, grain products and grain by-products, des- 
fated by them as products. 

Under present rule 5, the Chicago protestant says a ship- 
nent of products arriving at Chicago, which has been given a 
‘onsignment at some point west of Chicago may be recon- 
fened from the carrier’s tracks at Chicago on the basis of the 
mbination of the rate to Chicago and the reshipping or pro- 
“+ rate from Chicago plus a reconsignment charge of 
00 & car, 

The proposed rule 5, the Chicago protestant says, seeks to 
—_ the application of the proportional rate from Chicago 
= Sane Products and substitutes in lieu thereof the rate from 
ae Tp proper, which, to points in eastern trunk line territory, 
von r oe per 100 pounds higher than the proportional or re- 
ng rate. A penalty of 8 cents per 100 pounds, the Chicago 
lest declares, cannot possibly be overcome. 
q In the new rule 10, the Chicago protest says, the application 
the Proportional rate from Chicago is taken away on the 
- Teconsignment and the same charge, declared to be punitive, 
1 Fe ‘Scents, is assessed as in connection with rule 5. 
sent a, No. 14, covering back-hauls, the Chicago protest as- 
Miles iS open to the same objections as are made to the other 
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The Chicago protest asserts that the decision in the Baker 
pon ‘4d earlier cases on the same subject could easily have been 
per’ Me"uplied with by the addition of a note to the rules reading, 
inp Ie - _ should the combination of rates to and from the 
er: fata Be reconsignment be exceeded.” Chicago also asserts 

he new rules would be discriminatory against Chicago 
se Some of the lines west of Chicago allow two or more 


] : 
7 es while lines east of that point allow only one transit. 
Vir Mbrpose Twin Cities’ protest, filled with examples of what the 
1 by Met th ed changes in the rules would do to the grain interests 





he - Dlaces, said that apparently the carriers had interpreted 
er in the Baker case as requiring the carriers to apply, 
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to all shipments which had been accorded one change in des- 
tination en route at the through rate, the local rate from the 
second reconsignment point to the final destination. 

“There is no requirement in the finding or order in the 
Baker case,” says the protest, “to justify the interpretation 
placed thereon by the carriers or the increased charges that 
would result from the amended rule published to become effec- 
tive March 10, 1930.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3423, the Commission has suspended from 
March 3 until October 3, schedules in supplement No. 29 to 
Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 10657; twelfth revised page No. 49 and 
thirteenth revised page No. 71 to Missouri-Kansas-Texas I. C. C. 
No. A-5088; supplement No. 28 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1931, 
also his tariff, I. C. C. No. A-2047; supplement No. 28 to Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2072, also his I. C. C. No. 2180. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to cancel the commodity rates and 
to apply in lieu thereof higher class rates on empty returned 
carriers, cases, bottles, barrels, drums, etc., from Texas and 
Oklahoma to destinations in Colorado. 

In I. and S. No. 3424, the Commission has suspended from 
March 4 until October 4, schedules in supplement No. 12 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2086. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel commodity rates on dry hides, pelts and skins, in 
carloads, from El Paso, Texas, and intermediate points in New 
Mexico on the A. T. & S. F. Ry., to St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Mo., and points beyond, and to apply in lieu thereof higher 
class or combination rates. The following is illustrative: 


sheep pelts and goat skins, carloads, rates in cents 
Kansas City, Mo., present 
roposed 164; from 
18.5, proposed 155; 


Dry hides 
per 100 pounds, from El Paso, Tex., to 
118.5, proposed 148; St. Louis, Mo., present 118.5, 
Albuquerque, N. M., to Kansas City, Mo., present 
St. Louis, Mo., present 118.5, proposed 182.5. 


In I. and S. No. 3425, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1, schedules in supplement No. 44 to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific I. C. C. No. 5273. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the class rates from 
Duluth and St. Paul, Minn., and related points, to stations on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. in South Da- 
kota. The following is illustrative: 


Class rates in cents per 100 pounds, from Duluth, Minn., to Rapid 
City, S. D., present—classes 1, 213; 2, 182; 3 ; 4, 115%; 5, 95; 
proposed—classes 1, 266; 2, 231; 3, 182%; 4, 149; 5, 116%. 


In I. and S. No. 3426, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1, schedules in the following Johanson 
tariffs: supplements Nos. 82 and 84 to I. C. C. No. 1944; sup- 
plements Nos. 15 and 18 to I. C. C. No. 2147; supplement No. 
7 to I. C. C. No. 2159; supplements Nos. 4 and 6 to I. C. C. No. 
2164. The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates 
on sulphuric acid, in tank cars, from points in the Southwest 
to Mississippi and Missouri River gateways and points beyond 
in defined territories. The following is illustrative, rates being 


in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Port Arthur, Tex., to New Orleans, La., present 13%, pro- 
a a. from Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn., present 15%, pro- 
pose fe 


In I. and S. No. 3428, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1, schedules in supplements Nos. 11 and 
12 to New Orleans Terminal I. C. C. No. 25. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the charge for weighing and re- 
weighing cars at New Orleans, La., from 225 to 315 cents per 
car for the same service. 

In I. and S. No. 3429, the Commission has suspended from 
March 3 until October 3, schedules in supplement No. 17 to 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1952. The suspended schedules propose 
to reduce the import rates on blackstrap molasses, carloads, 
from New Orleans, La., and sub-ports, to various points in Okla- 
homa and Kansas on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 
pounds: 


From New Orleans, La., to Wichita, Kans., and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., present, A, 37%, B, 41; proposed, A, 33%, B, 37. 





A—Value 8 cents or less per gallon. 
B—Value exceeding 8 cents per gallon. 


In I. and S. No. 3430, the Commission has suspended from 
March 4, until October 4, schedules in supplements Nos. 16 
and 18 to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1283. The suspended schedules 
propose to change the commodity description of ground mica, 
carloads, from Spruce Pine and other North Carolina points on 
the Clinchfield Railroad to South Atlantic and Virginia ports, 
on traffic for export and for transshipment to the Pacific coast 
via the Panama Canal, so as to apply only on dry ground mica, 
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which results in the application of higher rates on shipments 
of wet ground mica. 

The following is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 
pounds on wet ground mica, carloads: 


Fram Spruce Pine, N. C., to Norfolk, Va., present 25.5, proposed 
65; Charleston, S. C., present 23, proposed 34. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 20276, Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration and reargument and 
for vacation of order of December 30, 1929. 

No. 15382 (and Sub. 1), Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., and cases grouped therewith. The southeastern and 
Carolina lines have filed an amendment to their petition for 
reopening, rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 20276, Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. Complainant asks for rehearing, reargument 
and/or modification of findings. 

No. 16629, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Big Four, and No. 17464 
(Sub. 1), Milne Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central. Defendants 
in these two proceedings ask for reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 20070, Consumers’ Material Corporation vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Complainant asks for rehearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 20623, Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Complainants ask for hearing on the issues presented 
in complaint and not decided. 

No. 5985, Drake Marble & Tile Co. vs. Great Northern. 
Complainant asks for the issuance of an additional order herein. 

No. 21550, Bedford Can Co. et al. vs. Norfolk & Western 
et al. Complainants ask for argument before or reconsideration 
by entire Commission on the record as made. 

No. 20540, Manistee & North Eastern vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration, reargument and/or re- 
hearing. 

No. 15382, Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Southeastern and Carolina lines ask for reopening, rehearing and 
reconsideration. 5 

I. and S. No. 3356, classification rating of empty fiberboard 
cans or bottles in southern territory, and No. 22158, Liquid- 
Tight Paper Container Association et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. Protestants and complainants ask for a further hearing 
herein. 

No. 20388, United Iron and Metal Co., Inc., et al. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. Complainants ask for rehearing, reargu- 
ment and reconsideration. 

No. 19210, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. Denver & Rio Grande Western asks for modification of 
Commission’s opinion and order to extent that rates prescribed 
for application within the state of New Mexico be made not 
applicable over petitioner’s narrow-gauge line from Alamosa, 
Colo., to Santa Fe, N. M. 

No. 21162 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Merck & Co., Inc., vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. Defendants ask for modification of order, 
seeking only change in effective date thereof, to july 14, 1930. 

No. 18564, the Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration, reharing and 
reargument. 

No. 20120, Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al., and No. 20147, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of 
order prescribing rates for future, and for reconsideration of 
case in so far as reparation was awarded. 

No. 20220, Jackson Brewing Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. Defendants ask for modification of the order. 

No. 21642, Wilkines Wholesale Co. vs. Southern. Defendant 
asks for reopening for further consideration. 

No. 22479, Moore Dry Kiln Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Western Lines ask for further hearing. 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made, March 6, to the members of division 
3 of the Commission, composed of Commissioners Aitchison, 
Porter and Tate, in ex parte 73, in re section 3 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended by section 405 of the transportation 
act, 1920, in respect to time the carriers may allow for the pay- 
ment of freight charges. The proposed report of Examiner 
Berry, suggesting changes in the rules that would not mate- 
rially affect their general character, was discussed by John S. 
Burehmore, for the National Industrial Traffic League; Willis 
Crane for the National Petroleum Association, and Alfred P. 
Thom for the Association of Railway Executives. 

Commissioner Tate reported for duty a few minutes before 
the time set for arguments in this matter and took his place 
on the bench with his two colleagues. He took an active part 
in the case, asking many questions on the law points raised by 
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Messrs. Burchmore and Thom. In particular he raised 
tions about the proposition of Mr. Burchmore that, under th 
law and the Commission’s rules and regulations for the rt 
sion of time, not exceeding 96 hours, for the payment of freish, 
bills, a carrier could require one shipper to pay when he : : 
given possession of the goods while extending time to another 
without violating the law. Mr. Thom was of the opinion tha, 
that could not be done where the conditions were the rn 
without the railroad being giulty of unjust discrimination, y, 
Tate also asked Mr. Thom to say what were some of the objec 
tions to increasing the time for the making of payments m4 
addition to the objection to an increase in working capita] by 
the railroads if they were authorized to extend credit fo, ; 
period longer than 96 hours. Mr. Thom, who supported the 
report made by the examiner, said that a longer time Would 
introduce into the problem the probability of pressure by ship. 
pers for longer time as a reason for giving or withholdin 
tonnage. . 

Extension of credit, as such, Mr. Burchmore said, was Not 
desired by the shippers. But he said it was ridiculous to have 
rules that forced a $90,000,000 concern to send out eight or ten 
checks to the same railroad in the same city on the same day 
so as to keep lockstep with rules to avoid violation of the 4. 
hour rule. Mr. Burchmore also opposed the recommeniatioy 
of the examiner that the hour for beginning the so-called credit 
period be changed from 4 p. m. to midnight. That, he said 
would materially cut down the time for examining freight bills 
to test their verity. All the shippers were asking, he said, was 
for a revision of the rules to enable business to be done in 
businesslike way and not in a lockstep way. He also objected 
to handling the matter in a criminal way when there was 1 
criminality intended. In answer to questions he said he thought 
the present record was inadequate for an adequate revision. 

Mr. Crane advocated that no bond be required where there 
was no question about the credit of the shipper, regardless of 
the time permitted. He said it was silly to require payment 
within 48 hours where there was no question about the finan- 
cial standing of the shipper. 


Mr. Thom said-that the shippers had asked Congress to 
change the law in the way they were now asking the Commis 
sion to change the rules but that Congress decided that it 
would allow the Commission to deal with the subject. The 
present rules, he said, were workable and should be retained 
with the changes proposed by the examiner. 


The Commission, from the bench, overruled Examiner Ber- 
ry’s exclusion from the record of the Canadian railroads’ credit 
rules and had Mr. Burchmore put them in. The record was 
further enlarged by putting into it proposed rules pertaining to 
the collection of accessorial charges, agreed on by the railroads 
and shippers. They follow: 


Bills for icing charges for which bills are rendered on a monthly 
basis (exclusive of icing charges which follow the shipment and are 
collected at destination as part of the transportation charges) shall 
be presented within fifteen days following the month in which the 
charges accrued and shall be paid on or before the last day of the 
month in which such bills are presented. 

Bills for demurrage charges under demurrage average agreements 
for which bills are rendered and settlement made on a monthly basis 
shall be presented within fifteen days following the month in which 
the charges accrued and shall be paid on or before the last day of 
the month in which such bills are presented. 

Bills for demurrage charges under demurrage average arrange 
ments authorized by tariff, that are subject to settlement on other 
than a monthly basis, shall be presented within fifteen days following 
the close of the authorized demurrage period and shall be paid within 
fifteen days after presentation. 

Bills for switching charges for switching not connected with line 
haul movement shall be presented within fifteen days following the 
month in which the charges accrued and shall be paid on or before 
the last day of the month in which such bills are presented. 

In cases where, at the time of the delivery of the shipment, 4 
consignee or shipper is sent a bill for less than the charges lawfully 
applicable under the tariffs and a bill is subsequently rendered for 
the balance of the lawful charges, such bill shall be paid within 
thirty days after presentation. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


“Harris Rosenbloom and Joseph Iacobelli have been % 
tenced in the United States district court at Detroit each t0* 
term of six years in the federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
says the Department of Justice. “The offense for which the® 
persons were indicted was that they broke into and entered @ 
railway express office at Flat Rock, Michigan, in Decembét. 
1929, and stole therefrom merchandise that was part de 
interstate shipment, loaded the same on a truck and transporte 
it to Detroit. After an investigation conducted by the a 
ment of Justice agents the matter was submitted to the gral 
jury and an indictment returned after which both prisoners “dl 
tered pleas of guilty. It was disclosed in the hearing 0’ 
case that both had criminal records, that of Rosenbloom dat™ 
back as far as 1922.” 
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eee OOOOH OOOO Orr Or Oren renee 
Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(District Court, N. D. Illinois, E. D.) In suit by carrier 
against shipper to recover unpaid freight charges, defendant 
held not entitled to plead set-off, alleging damages arising out of 
negligence and delay in transportation of shipment for which 
freight charges were claimed.—Michigan Cent. R. Co. vs. Carl & 
w. J. Piowaty, Inc., 36 Fed. Rep. (2d) 604. 





(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B). Allowance of 
damages to consignee of coal by reason of total failure of de- 
livery, in such amount at which consignee could have sold coal 
at retail, less drayage charges therefor, held erroneous, in ab- 
sence Of showing that railroad company knew that coal was to 
be sold at retail and presumably at a profit—-Yazoo & M. V. R. 
Co. vs. Clarksdale Coal & Grain Company, 125 Sou. Rep. 725. 

Proper measure of damages for breach of contract to deliver 
personal property is fair average market value at the time and 
place of delivery, or amount that would have been necessary 
for shipper or owner to pay in open market for such quantity 
and kind as carrier failed to deliver.—Ibid. 

Common carrier of freight cannot be held liable for special 
damages, unless shipper gives notice of such damages at the 
time goods are delivered to carrier.—Ibid. 

That railroad carrier knew consignee was in the retail coal 
business held not to authorize consignee’s recovery of special 
damages, for coal not delivered, in such amount as consignee 
could have sold coal at retail, less drayage charges therefor.— 
Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia). Where carri 
rendered to coal exchange, the general consignee, an accou 
demurrage charges against it, and exchange made apportio 
between members, and carrier rendered bills in accordan 
with, carrier could hold member for demurrage assigne 
exchange, although cars were not dumped in order of‘ arrival, 
since member of exchange is bound by rules thereof, when not in 
direct conflict with tariff regulations—J. Aron & Co., Inc., vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., 151 S. E. Rep. 126. 


In proceeding by notice of a motion for judgment brought 
by carrier against member of coal exchange for car demurrage, 
amended notice merely increasing damages did not constitute 
lew cause of action barred by three-year statute of limitations 
(49 USCA, sec. 16 (3)).—Ibid. 


MONTANA OIL RATE LITIGATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 3, in origi- 
tal No. 21, ex parte, Northern Pacific et al., announced that 
returns of Charles N. Pray and George M. Bourquin, district 
judges of the United States, to the peremptory writ of mandamus 
heretofore issued had been received and ordered that entry be 
made on the minutes and journal of the court showing that the 
wit of mandamus had been obeyed. The highest court had 
ordered Judge Bourquin to vacate his decree dismissing a bill 
of the railroads attacking the validity of oil rates prescribed 
i Montana. (See Traffic World, Jan. 18, p. 175.) 

mi The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in No. 
0072, Interstate Commerce Commission, appellant, vs. Northern 
acific et al., in which the carriers sought to compel the Com- 
ae to take jurisdiction of their petition for an investigation 
of the Montana-made rates on petroleum and its products, has 
2 Tmed the decision of the lower court in which the railroads 
tre awarded a writ of mandamus requiring the Commission 
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The Commission intends asking the Su- 
The 


to take jurisdiction. 
preme Court of the United States for a writ of certiorari. 
right of appeal does not exist. 

In an opinion written by Judge George H. Martin, the Court 
of Appeals agrees with the lower court that when Judge Pray, in 
the federal court for the district of Montana, issued a restrain- 
ing order and required the railroads to post bonds totaling 
$300,000 assuring the repayment to shippers of the difference 
between the existing and the new intrastate rates in Montana 
in the event of the old rates being allowed to stand, that the 
new rates went into effect. Judge Martin said, “the rate in 
question was ‘made’ and ‘imposed’ by the state of Montana and 
became effective April 17, 1929.” The date mentioned is the 
one carried in the order of the Montana commission requiring 
the railroads to establish the reduced rates. 

The temporary restraining order granted by the federal 
district court, said judge Martin, did not annul the order of the 
Montana commission, affect the validity thereof nor deprive 
the Commission of jurisdiction, but merely held the whole mat- 
ter static until the Commission could determine the question. 
He pointed out that if the Commission held against the carriers, 
then, under their bonds, they would be compelled to refund the 
difference between the old and the new rates. 

In defending its refusal to take jurisdiction of the matter 
until after the Montana rates had actually gone into effect, the 
Commission, by Nelson Thomas, its attorney, argued that its 
powers could not be invoked to prevent state authorities put- 
ting into effect rates that would unjustly discriminate against 
interstate commerce, but merely to remove such rates when it 
was shown that they caused such discrimination. Mr. Thomas 
pointed out that the part of the statute giving the Commission 
power to suspend proposed interstate rates was in effect when 
Congress enacted the thirteenth section and that Congress well 
knew the practice under the authorization to suspend. Yet, 
he pointed out, notwithstanding that knowledge, Congress wrote 
the thirteenth section in language conveying the meaning that 
only after a state had done something detrimental could the 
Commission take jurisdiction to ascertain whether what had 
been done violated the prohibition against unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce and undue prejudice agaist persons 
and localities engaged in such commerce. 


WHEELING STATION CASE 


In No. 680, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. vs. 
United States, Interstate Commerce Commission et al., on appeal 
from the federal court for the northern district of Ohio, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, March 3, granted a motion 
to advance the case and set it down for argument April 14 next 
after the cases heretofore assigned for that date. The case 
involves an attack on the orders of the Commission authorizing 
t Wheeling & Lake Erie, among other things, to use the 
ion passenger station of the Cleveland Union Terminals Com 
pany in Cleveland and to abandon its Ontario Street station. 


NEW YORK FREIGHT INCREASES 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Hearings on the proposed increase in railroad freight rates 
in the state of New York (See Traffic World, March 1, p. 565) 
were adjourned by W. E. Griggs, examiner of the Public Service 
Commission, until May, when counsel for the railroads affected 
will offer testimony against shippers’ protests. 

Prior to resumption of the general freight rate hearings, 
Mr. Griggs will begin on April 10 an investigation into the in- 
creases in so far as they affect the shipping of newsprint. 
Several up-state publishers have asked Hamilton Ward, attor- 
ney-general, to intervene then in their behalf. 

Asserting that, if the proposed increases in freight rates 
become effective on the New York Central and other railroads, 
the business of the Onondaga Pottery Company will be seri- 
ously handicapped and injured and the burden of the extra cost 
will fall on the consumer, Vice-President White, of that com- 
pany, appealed to the commission to issue a prohibitory order 
to stop. the rates from going into force. 

Mr. White, with J. W. Roberts, statistician of the Associ- 
ated Industries, were the principal witnesses put on the stand 
by Deputy State Attorney-General Hart on behalf of the state. 

Mr. White said his company had two plants at Syracuse 
with private sidings on the New York Central. They produced 
chinaware and import raw materials from the outside involving 
a tonnage of 16,984,000 pounds. Outside shipments to New 
York state annually approximated 1,320,835 pounds, of which 
90 per cent was less-than-carload freight, the total average ton- 
nage of finished chinaware being more than 8,000,000 annually. 

Cc. F. Burns and Sons Company, of Alton, sent a protest by 
letter against any increase in freight rates in the state. 

Joseph Greene, a member of the Eastern Shippers’ Confer- 
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ence, testified that freight rates already were too much in- 
flated in the New York City territory and should be reduced 
rather than increased. The greater part of his testimony dealt 
with application of the proposed increases to New England rail- 
roads serving the area. 

William Sipperly, traffic manager for the Cluett-Peabody 
Company, and A. W. Van Antwerp, of the Bahr-Manning Com- 
pany, of Troy, N. Y., held that the proposed increase would 
work hardship on shippers. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 


In The Traffic Bulletin this week is published Docket No. 
41, of the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hearings 
of the Official, Southern, and Western Classification commit- 
tees at New York, April 15, Atlanta, April 9, and Chicago, April 
22, respectively. 


IMPROVED RAILWAY SERVICE 


Improvements in railway service made in the last seven 
years have meant a saving of more than a billion dollars a 
year to the nation’s industries, according to views of the coun- 
try’s business leaders obtained by the Railway Age and reprinted 
in a pamphlet issued by the Western Railways Committee on 
Public relations. 

This estimate of savings is based principally on the large 
reductions in stocks of material reported by practically all 
branches of industry, in spite of an increased volume of busi- 
ness. Ten years ago factories and stores were forced to keep 
large stocks on hand as a safeguard against inadequate trans- 
portation. With the improvements made in railway service in 
recent years this expensive safeguard is now no longer neces- 
sary, it is pointed out. 

It is estimated that the yearly cost of carrying inventories 
amounts to 25 per cent of the investment in them, this figure 
including interest, storage and handling costs, depreciation and 
obsolescence charges and similar items. Every hundred-dollar 
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reduction in inventories made possible by improved rai] Service 
thus means a corresponding saving of twenty-five dollars in 
the costs of doing business. From figures compiled by the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association it is concluded that the total 
inventory reduction made since 1920 in manufacturing establigp. 
ments alone has been approximately five billion dollars for 
the country as a whole; this would mean a saving in 1929 of 
$1,250,000,000 in manufacturing costs. 

Increased business, lower operating costs, quicker Collec. 
tions on sales, and the elimination of express shipments are 
some of the other definite advantages listed by business leaders 
as resulting from bettered mail service. George B. Everjt, 
president of Montgomery Ward & Co., wrote: “I attribute , 
part of our increase in business to the fact that we can effeg 
quicker delivery to the customer because of improved service 
on the part of the railroads.” Francis B. Davis, president o 
the United States Rubber Company, said: “The transportatioy 
agencies of the country are giving more efficient service thay 
ever before. The direct effect on this company has saved 1s 
many thousands of dollars.” 

In summarizing more than one hundred similar responses 
it is stated that the benefits derived from the improvements ip 
railway service made since 1922 are equivalent in annual value 
to a reduction of at least 30 per cent in present freight rates, 


NEW LINE PROPOSED 


Bids will be solicited within the next few weeks by the 
Northern Pacific for construction of the new Olympic Peninsul, 
line from Moclips, Wash., north to the Hoh River through a 
trackless forest to the west side of the Olympic Mountains. 
According to P. E. Thian, consulting engineer for the Northern 
Pacific, work will start about April 1. Two contracts will be 
awarded, one for four bridges, all of which will be reinforced 
concrete, and the other to cover clearing, grading, track laying 
and small bridge work. The Northern Pacific expects to salvage 
all timber cut on the right-of-way. The line will be built for 
the joint use of the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. 





Longest Stretch of Heavy Rail 


The longest stretch of the heaviest rail in the world was 
completed March 5, when the Pennsylvania laid the final link 
of its standard 130 pound rail on the Chicago-New York Iine. 
Ceremonies marking the driving of the last spike were held 





Driving the golden spike to complete the longest stretch of 130-pound rail in 
the world. The oldest track foreman on the Pennsylvania’s Chicago payroll, 


Ed Brown, had the honor of driving 


on any railroad in the world. 
nearly half a century. Looking on are (left to right), C. 


Daniel H. Burnham, secretary of the Chicago World’s Fair. 


home the golden spike which completed 
908 miles between New York and Chicago of the heaviest rail for that distance 
Brown has been in the Pennsylvania service 
E. Hochstedler, traffic 
director, Chicago Association of Commerce; Col. Robert I. Randolph, president, 
Chicago Association of Commerce; Gilbert Scribner, Chicago Real Estate Board; 


along the Pennsylvania’s main line track in Chicago, near 4lst 
street. A gold-spike-completed the laying of the line of 908 miles, 
part of which has six tracks, with a main line double track the 
entire distance. The road adopted its present rail standard in 191}, 
requiring rail weighing 130 pounds to the yard. “Com- 
pletion of the heavy rail laying recalls the opening of 
the road in 1858, when the first train steamed out of 
Chicago on Christmas day over what was then known 
as the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago Railroad,” 
says the announcement. “The rails on the original 
railroad weighed but 50 pounds to the yard, only 
slightly more than one-third the weight and size of 
the present day standard on the Pennsylvania.” 

Officials of the Pennsylvania, the Chicago World's 
Fair, and the Chicago Association of Commerce par 
ticipated in the final rail-laying ceremonies. 

The “Golden Arrow,” Pennsylvania Railroad 
20-hour flyer between New York and Chicago, Was 
the first train to pass over the new stretch of heavy 
rail. The last piece of rail was swung into place just 
before its arrival, due at the Union Station at ll 
A. M. 

At the ceremony H. E. Newcomet, vice-president 
of the western region of the Pennsylvania, said: 


In preparation for the World’s Fair forty years 28°, 
all the railroads made considerable improvements to take 
care of the business of the fair. At that time the Penl- 
sylvania completed the laying of seventy-pound rail be- 
tween Crestline and Chicago. Today we are completing 
the laying of 130-pound rail between New York 4! 
Chicago. 

It is the intention to continue this policy and él 
deavor to complete the 130-pound rail between other = 
and west terminals in 1930. This work has been push 
vigorously in the last three years and required reco 
struction of 2,852 miles of main track between Chicas? 
and New York alone. Work has been progressing from 
both ends of the line, and the final rail today completes 
a project which has required the use of 581,883 tons % 
aa at an approximate cost of $38,000,000 for the rail an 

ngs. 

In reconstructing its tracks with heavy rail, the Ree 
sylvania purchased, in the last three years, 658,000 OM 
of rail, and for the year 1930 has contracted for 310) 
tons, or about 1,000,000 tons of 130-pound rail in the 
four years. We feel that this new link of heavy rail betwee? 
America’s two greatest cities will be of tremendous valvt 
to the commerce and industry of the middle west. 
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‘ Reducing the Fire Menace 


ft Mf Railway Fire Protection Association Organized in 1913—Prevention Better Than Insurance— 


te Work of Organization Brings Prevention Within Scope of Exact Science 
lee. —Annual Losses Diminishing 

ier 

~ By Homer H. SHANNON 


zation suggest a comparison with that of a war-time 
army. The public, during the last war, was much 
nore conscious of the activities of the various combat 
nses iranches of service such as infantry, artillery, and avia- 
Sin HB ion than of the elaborate organization that went into 
ihe service of supply, medical service, and a large number 
ifother more or less independently functioning divisions 
if the vast whole that it takes to fight a war. 
the Similarly, the operating and traffic departments of 
sla ierailroads and the national organizations coordinating 
rly ir activities are much better known and understood in 
we ie field of transportation than certain other activities 
| be Me qually highly organized for intensive study of particular 
reed probiems and the carrying on of the many activities that 
ying Bi to make up a healthy, efficiently functioning transpor- 
. fgtion machine. 
Every traffic manager must be conscious, at times, that 
ihe subject he deals with is somewhat technical and out- 
— @iiie the experience of the average citizen. That average 
itizen, with no reflection on him, usually thinks of the 
nilroads in terms of their passenger services. And it is 
probably equally true that the average traffic manager is 
unconscious of the intensive effort for the reduction 
Ist if fire losses and hazards by the Railway Fire Protec- 
iles, tion Association as is that average citizen of the wonder- 
fil and fearful complexities of freight tariffs, transit 
‘on: niles, and railroad accounting and operation generally. 
g of But the high degree of efficiency with which the rail- 
it of Brads in this country are now generally credited with 
applying their shipping public with transportation finds 
‘inal its counterpart in the work of the Fire Protection Asso- 
only J “ation as surely as in organizations dealing with car 
eof Mrvice, rates, and other matters more immediately in the 
purview of the shipper. 


par J Not only is that true, but its activities, directly and 
directly, affect the rates the shipper pays and the 
tharacter of the services he receives. Destruction of 
eavy thysical property of the railroads by fire interrupts serv- 
just Jt and makes it less expeditious and economical. A 
t 11 Gisogan that appears on the literature of the Railway Fire 
frotection Association, “Reduced Fire Losses Mean Re- 
inced Operating Costs,” indicates one bearing of its 
«tivities on the interests of the shipper. And there are 
tae ge 40y other ways in which the shipper is affected. Such 
laters as the types of heaters used in perishable cars 


t of T= multifarious ramifications of railroad organi- 














i cold weather, their construction, the protection given 
um RBords, and many others are subject to recommendations 
oe the part of the association and the individual officers 
shed fm" the lines that go to make up the organization. Through 
ios) (tacts with the Bureau of Explosives, engineering de- 
= Priments of the railroads, and so on, the influence of 
ns of € association filters down to the general shipper in 
jand BiB less direct ways. 

ya Out of the work of the association has come a clear 
ao” He gnition of the fact that direct losses to property by 
«wat fe.” Which may or may not be adequately covered by 


lstrance, are frequently, if not usually, secondary to 


economic losses that come from the loss of a facility 
and the handicap of operations that results. 


Association Organized in 1913 


The organization first took shape at a meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association at New York 
in May, 1913, when a group of the insurance representa- 
tives of the railroads got together and discussed the 
advisability of an association of individuals in charge of 
insurance and fire protection matters of the railroads to 
give intensive, systematic study to their peculiar prob- 
lems. A temporary organization was created with F. H. 
Elmore, superintendent of insurance, Southern Railway, 
as chairman, and C. B. Edwards, fire insurance agent, 
Mobile and Ohio, as secretary. An organization com- 
mittee was appointed by Mr. Elmore, with the following 
members: E. B. Berry, chief insurance inspector, South- 
ern Railway; A. D. Brooks, supervisor fire protection, 
Illinois Central; B. S. Mace, superintendent of insurance, 
Baltimore and Ohio; and Robert Scott, superintendent 
of insurance, Atlantic Coast Line. 

June 2 the committee held its first meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., drafted a proposed constitution and by- 
laws, and voted that the present name, Railway Fire 
Protection Association, be adopted. Following a second 
meeting of the committee an organization meeting was 
held October 7 and 8, to which more than a hundred 
roads had been invited to send representatives. 


The officers elected at that time were as follows: 
President, F. H. Elmore, Southern Railway; vice-presi- 
dent, P. Hevener, Rock Island; secretary-treasurer, C. B. 
Edwards, Mobile and Ohio; executive committee, Niles 
Searls, Southern Pacific; W. S. Langford, New York 
Central; B. S. Mace, Baltimore and Ohio; G. S. Tunnell, 
Santa Fe; R. H. Newbern, Pennsylvania; and Col. B. W. 
Dunn, Bureau of Explosives. 


The organization founded by these men had thirty- 
eight members, representing thirty-three railroads and 
their subsidiaries, at the time. It has grown to a mem- 
bership representing all class I roads in the country, 
with a mileage in the neighborhood of 265,000. 

That it has had a splendid record of accomplish- 
ment is indicated by the following quotation from a 
bulletin issued by the insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States describing its 
activities and accomplishments: 

Nowhere in the lines of industrial organization has the work of 
fire prevention, so sadly needed in America, had more impetus and 
development than among the railroad systems of the country... . 
The experience of the railroads is an outstanding example of what 
an industry may do in fire prevention and points out the benefits 
which accrue from work of this nature. 

The objects of the organization, as stated in its con- 
stitution, are: 

To promote interest in and improve the method of fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention; to obtain and circulate information on these 
subjects and to secure the cooperation of its members in establishing 
proper safeguards against loss of opety and life by fire, and to 
standardize practices through the interchange of ideas and experi- 


ences with regard to such matters in connection with all railway 
properties. 
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In addition to a three-day annual meeting held by the asso- 
ciation, there are sectional meetings of divisions, of which there 
are three, and frequent meetings of the executive committee. 


Work of the Association 


Through the medium of the annual meeting and the sec- 
tional meetings, as well as in other ways, ideas are interchanged 
and the necessary arrangements made for the study of specific 
problems. Representation is maintained in the association 
by the National Fire Protection Association, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, National Board of Fire Underwriters, Bureau of 
Explosives, electric railways, and various insurance companies, 
corporations, and manufacturing industries. Besides standing 
committees on such subjects as statistics and fire losses in 
rolling stock, others are appointed from time to time for the 
investigation of particular problems created by changes in 
operating practices of the railroads or such matters as the kind 
of paint employed in making their equipment sufficiently bright 
to please the esthetic sense of his majesty the American 
Citizen. 

Probably the most important work done by the association 
has been the standardization of practices on the railroads over 
the country as a whole and the accumulation of a great deal 
of exact information on the causes of fires and how best to 
deal with those causes. Added to that have come advantages 
of a less specific nature, such as changes in the general philos- 
ophy of fire prevention and the energy with which the 
knowledge gained is applied. Fifteen years ago the road that 
had an organized prevention department with adequate inspec- 
tion service was the exception. It is the rule today. Operating 
and other executive officers are more impressed with the neces- 
sity of giving expression to the recommendations of the associa- 
tion than they would be if those recommendations had no better 
authority than that of an individual. 

Not much time has passed since the general theory on 
which railroad executives proceeded was that, if insurance cov- 
ered the property, that was all that was necessary. But that 
has changed, so that prevention now takes on greater signifi- 
cance than insurance proper. Why that should be was illus- 
trated by a fire prevention representative of a western road. 

He pointed out that, if a coal chute on a main line was 
burned down, it might mean the loss of a structure valued at, 
for illustration, $14,000. Though that might be completely cov- 
ered by insurance, there was a loss to be figured in terms of 
increasing replacement costs. A new chute, incorporating 
modern ideas of construction, might cost in the neighborhood 
of $28,000. But even that was likely to be of great deal less 
consequence than the temporary absence of the facility. The 
fact that there was no chute at the point for the time necessary 
to build a new one would mean that trains must be coaled either 
by hand or a “clamshell,” at a possible cost in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. 

“Hand Book” Best of Its Kind 


One of the most important individual accomplishments of 
the association has been the compilation of a “hand book” for 
the use of various classes of railroad employes. According to 
a past president of the association, it is the most complete 
working manual of information on the subject of fire prevention 
ever issued, containing material, adequately indexed, on prac- 
tically every matter concerning which the services of the 
specialist in fire protection might be required, as applied to 
the properties of the railroads. It presents in convenient, 
accessible form the recommendations of the association, founded 
on investigations carried out by its committees, as well as work 
of other organizations. 

The work of the association not only covers the creation 
of a body of detailed information with respect to fire hazards 
and how to deal with them, but also deals with proper employe 
organization to police shops, buildings, and yards, and their 
training to combat fires. The continuous necessity for the 
presence of an informed individual with respect to the detail 
of fire prevention in shops and at other places is stressed. 
Posters of an educational value are distributed and educational 
programs prosecuted in other ways, such as the circulation of a 
news letter among fire prevention and insurance officers periodi- 
cally. 

One of the acute problems faced by the association is the 
reduction of losses to rolling stock and merchandise in trains, 
which approximate 30 per cent of the amount of all fire losses 
incurred by the railroads, and in which classes about 50 per cent 
of fires originate. Careful inspection of engines, coupled with 
improved nettings in the front ends, to break up sparks before 
they pass out of the stack, and improved ash pans, have done 
a great deal to reduce such losses. A number of roads report 
reductions in losses occasioned by sparks from the engines 
running as high as 75 per cent in the last ten years. 


Losses a Mile Reduced 


Statistics compiled by the association showing total fire 
losses of roads reporting for the last ten years follow: 
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1919... ccccccces $ 8,560,473 $44.13 1924............ $10,049,936 hae 
1920. ....cccccce 10,563,914 54.40 1935... cccccccce 7,397,434 “32% 
BOEL oo ccccecccce 7,589,611 36.56 1926......00.00. 7,268,435 99-7 
1933. ..cccccccce 10,183,460 50.85 1927....... eeeee 5,328,631 97s 
BOMB vis eeccseees 9,001,122 42.75 1928...cccccccee 4,508,112 915 


To some extent, the excellence of the record indicateg j; 
qualified by the fact that commodity-values have come dow, 
in the period covered, and there is the further fact that, due to 
a change in the method of reporting that took place between the 
years 1926 and 1927, figures for the last two years shown Tepre- 
sent a smaller number of roads. But the reduction that ha 
occurred in losses a mile of line indicates that substantia] 
progress has been made. That has occurred at a time whe 
figures on fire losses for the country as a whole were generally 
on the increase and problems peculiar to the railroads have beey 
multiplied by the increasing volume in which such inflammable 
as gasoline and other petroleum products are entering into the 
traffic handled. 

The present officers of the association are: President, §, 
Moore, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Canada; vice-president, W. 
F. Hickey, N. Y., N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn.; secretary. 
treasurer, R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Mi: 
executive committee, W. E. Cathcart, Pennsylvania; W. H. Van 
Vliet, Pere Marquette; E. L. Tallichet, Southern Pacific (Texas 
Louisiana Lines); W. C. Neely, Norfolk and Western; E, J 
Reilly, Erie; G. R. Hurd, Illinois Central; W. S. Topping, Bureay 
of Explosives; advisory members, W. H. Klinsick, C. B. & Q; 
F. R. Bradford, Boston and Maine. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 2) 
totaled 828,890 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. Due to the observance of 
Washington’s Birthday, this was a decrease of 62,707 cars below 
the preceding week this year. It also was a reduction of 76,613 
cars under the same week in 1929, as well as a reduction of 
40,527 cars under the same week in 1928. 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Feb 
ruary 22 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,391 and 6,176; live 
stock, 1,908 and 2,094; coal, 40,688 and 45,375; coke, 2,935 and 3,430; 
forest products, 4,979 and 6,122; ore, 1,404 and 1,195; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 58,128 and 61,711; miscellaneous, 71,771 and 85,055; total, 
1930, 188,204; 1929, 211,158; 1928, 195,328. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,818 and 2,815; live 
stock, 1,615 and 1,690; coal, 40,716 and 43,760; coke, 5,599 and 5,937; 
forest products, 2,603 and 2,753; ore, 2,121 and 1,493; merchandise, L 
C. L., 47,278 and 49,169; miscellaneous, 68,274 and 73,925; total, 193, 
171,024; 1929, 181,542; 1928, 170,434. ; 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 261 and 174; live 
stock, 25 and 59; coal, 38,068 and 43,814; coke, 455 and 462; forest 
products, 1,469 and 1,364; ore, 137 and 104; merchandise, L. C. L, 
6,419 and 6,842; miscellaneous, 6,272 and 5,640; total, 1930, 53,106; 192, 
58,459; 1928, 51,843. PP 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,941 and 3,927; live 
stock, 1,441 and 1,591; coal, 21,514 and 29,657; coke, 488 and 924; forest 
products, 18,191 and 17,666; ore, 1,097 and 1,360; merchandise, L, C. 
L., 37,490 and 37,425; miscellaneous, 50,542 and 48,948; total, 19, 
134,704; 1929, 141,498; 1928, 143,104. ie 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,538 and 10,0! 
live stock, 6,826 and 6,813; coal, 6,044 and 9,999; coke, 1,604 and 2,30) 
forest products, 14,894 and 17,371; ore, 357 and 528; merchandise, 
Cc. L., 26,501 and 26,288; miscellaneous, 29,401 and 29,873; total, 1% 
95,165; 1929, 103,206; 1928, 111,048. — 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,628 a 
15,325; live stock, 9,126 and 9,238; coal, 9,674 and 20,689; coke, on 
and 532; forest products, 7,372 and 8,513; ore, 3,190 and 4,290; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,976 and 30,775; miscellaneous, 45,193 and 4/,°- 
total, 1930, 118,457; 1929, 136,754; 1928, 130,669. : — 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,345 and 9,3! 
live stock, 2,265 and 2,280; coal, 4,418 and 7,889; coke, 158 and 
forest products, 6,651 and 6,387; ore, 605 and 392; merchandise, 
C. L., 13,582 and 14,616; miscellaneous, 35,206 and 35,618; total, 1%, 
68,230; 1929, 72,886; 1928, 66,991. 42 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,923 and 13,00 
live stock, 23,206 and 23,765; coal, 161,122 and 201,183; coke, 1). 
and 13,857; forest products, 56,159 and 60,176; ore, 8,911 and i 
merchandise, L. C. L., 219,374 and 226,776; miscellaneous, 306,609 @™ 
326,451; total, 1930, 828,890; 1929, 905,503; 1928, 869,417. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


928 


1930 1929 __ 138 

Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 er 
Four weeks in February........... 3,505,962 3,766,136 ote 
ED ‘iced iareaicitatieanakeaatiinonall 6,855,386 7,337,591 7,038,5 


POSTAL SERVICE BILLS PASSED , 

The House has passed and sent to the Senate H. R. 8% 

authorizing the Postmaster General to charge for serv! , 

rendered in disposing of undelivered mail, and H. RB. 1234, | 

authorize the Postmaster General to impose demurrage ¢*°* 
on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. 
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HANDLING OF MATERIALS 


Intensive and, in some instances, highly technical discus- 
sions of materials handling in all its phases were packed into 
two days of meetings, attended by several hundred men from 
points widely distributed over the country, sponsored by the 
smerican Society of Mechanical Engineers, at the Stevens Hotel, 
chicago, March 6 and 7. The meetings were held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Management Congress held there the 
grst three days of the week under the auspices of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers, American Management Association, 
National Association of Cost Accountants, the Taylor Society, 
and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The first 
three days, March 3, 4 and 5, were principally given over to 
the management congress, with a joint banquet with the ma- 
ierials handling division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers the evening of March 5. 

“Organizing for permanent prosperity” was the slogan 
adopted for the occasion. One of the dominant notes of speak- 
ers at the materials handling meetings was the need of standard- 
ation in the industry. Benefits that would be realized by both 
ysers and manufacturers of the equipment were emphasized 
repeatedly and added to that as a general feature of the 
gatherings, was emphasis on the growing importance attached 
to the elimination of waste in handling operations in all its 
phases. Handling goods into and out of railroad cars by new 
devices and shipping room practices and others directly asso- 
ciated with transportation bore a conspicuous part in the ad- 
dresses and general discussion. 

The meetings March 6 and 7 represented the third national 
materials handling meeting of the society of engineers. In 
conjunction with that there were trips of inspections to a large 








manufacturer of steel 


Exhibit of the Acme Steel 
strapping equipment, at the National Industrial Exposition held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, this week, in connection with the 


Company, 


National Material Handling Meeting and National Management 


Congress. 


humber of plants, including the tunnels of the Chicago Tunnel 
Company, and the warehouse and merchandise division of the 
Western Electric Company, Hawthorne plant, described in The 
Traffic World of March 1. 

An elaborate exposition of materials handling equipment 
and other industrial appliances was held in the exhibition hall 
of the hotel throughout the week. Displays ranged from the 
latest equipment devised by manufacturers, such as a large, 
low truck with a 30-ton capacity, designed to handle bundles 
of sheet steel in and out of the standard box car, to an 1899 
model of the White Steamer automobile. Every type of lift 
'tuck, stacker, conveyor, both overhead and of the gravity and 
DoWer roller type, were on display. 

“ a background of the intensive study being given to indus- 
a Problems was established for the materials handling meet- 
via by speakers at the management congress and others dealing 
= the subjects under consideration in a general way that 
served to bring sharply in focus changes of recent years. 

or B. Hazelwood, vice-president of the First National 
has of Chicago and past president of the American Bankers’ 
= ora one of the speakers at the joint banquet of the 
the oe handling division of the society of engineers and 
beri onal Management Congress, quoted Dr. Julius Klein, 
“sistant Secretary of Commerce, to the effect that there was 
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a waste of from 8 to 10 billion dollars a year in this country, 
due to poor distribution methods. 

“The speed of events has carried us further in the last 
twenty-five years than in the preceding 25,000 years,” declared 
Henry P. Kendall, president of the Taylor Society. 

And, said Virgil Palmer, of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
“for years, specialized investigators have been striving to drive 
labor to greater effort. Yet not more than twenty-five per cent 





Signode Steel Strapping Company exhibit at the National In- 
dustrial Exposition, displaying seals and strapping equipment 
and skid with bundled packages. 


of the waste can be attributed to labor. More than half is 
chargeable to managerial inefficiency.” 

The program March 6 was opened with a “conveyor and 
pneumatic handling session” in the morning with Jervis B. 
Webb, president of the Jervis B. Webb Company of Detroit, as 
chairman. The speakers and their subjects were: Mathew W. 
Potts, engineer, Alvey-Ferguson Company, New York, secretary 
of the materials handling division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, on “Conveyor Handling Methods of the 
Chicago Daily News;” E. L. Benson, manager, conveyor division, 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, IIl., on “The Use of Portable 





the 


Elaborate display of overhead tramrail equipment shown b 

Cleveland Tramrail division of the Cleveland Crane and Engineer- 

ing Company at the exhibit of material handling equipment at 
Chicago this week. 


Conveyors;” and H. H. Weiss, Brady Conveyor Corporation, 
Chicago, on “Pneumatic Handling of Coal and Other Materials.” 


Pneumatic Conveyors 
Mr. Potts described in detail conveyor equipment of the 
Daily News, which includes equipment for automatic handling 
of rolls of print paper from its dock on the Chicago River to 
storerooms and from there to the presses, as well as a variety 
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of other conveyors used within the plant, such as a system of 
conveyors used to take the papers from the presses after print- 
ing to automatic bundlers and thence to waiting trucks for 
street distribution. Emphasis was laid on the import:.nce of 
building design in conveyor set-up. In the ces? of the- Daily 
News it was stated that the handling problems were developed 
along with the building design. 

The flexibility and cheapness of pneumatic conveyors, as 
contrasted with other types, were stressed by Mr. Weiss. That 
equipment, as he described it, ordinarily consists of a flexible 
hose and nozzle on a swinging boom to take the commodity 
out of the freight car as a vacuum cleaner removes dirt from 
a rug, carrying the material to a pipe conveyor traveling to 
the boiler room or storeroom, with washing and filtering devices 
adapted to the particular job. A number of installations rang- 
ing in price at about $10,000 that are handling thousands of 
tons of coal a year were described. Savings in handling costs in 
one of the instances described were said to approximate a dollar 
a ton. Other advantages of the fully inclosed pneumatic sys- 
tem were enumerated as complete freedom from dust, low cost 
of maintenance and economy of operation. The statement was 
made that the system handled lump material with greater ease 
and convenience than fine material. Some of the operations 
described were for handling sand, ashes and powdered clay. One 


A recently developed sheet handling truck manufactured by the 

Atlas Car and Manufacturing Company for handling bundle sheet 

steel into and out of standard 36-foot box car. The front end 

of the truck lowers to the floor and bundle is drawn on by placing 
the power operated cable over the back of the bundle. 


of the reasons the system had not found greater application in 
this country, according to Mr. Weiss, was that there had been 
little engineering data assembled. The difficulty in that con- 
nection arose out of the impossibility of constructing tables 
covering the handling of different types of commodities, and 
differences of opinion existing with respect to air velocities 
required to carry materials in the pipe lines. 

An interesting discussion developed around the wear re- 
sulting from handling abrasive materials. The experience of 
one man was that the life of joints was short when materials 
of that character were handled. Mr. Weiss said he had found 
that objection could be overcome if a square joint were sub- 
stituted for a curved one and the side of the joint receiving 
the impact of the material were faced with rubber belting or 
similar material. The square joint construction also provided 
for easy renewal, as he described it. 

Mr. Benson’s address consisted of an account of the use of 
belt conveyors to transport wet cement from mixers to the 
construction operation, as illustrated in construction of the 
Merchandise Mart at Chicago, said to be the largest building in 
the world, and other projects. The method had proved an out- 
standing success, 6,000 cars of gravel, 4,000 cars of sand and 
1,000 cars of cement were used in the Merchandise Mart, he said, 
the material having been poured by the conveyor method at the 
rate of about an acre a day. 

A “manufacturers’ and users’ luncheon” was held at noon, 
at which M. W. Potts acted as chairman. There was discussion 
of the desirability of standardization of equipment, which cul- 
minated in a suggestion that it would be advisable to approach 
the Secretary of Commerce with a view to the establishment 
of a materials handling division of the Department of Com- 
merce to carry out a program of that sort. The discussion em- 
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phasized equally the fact that there is at present little standarq. 
ization between types of equipment in use and the desire of 
both users and manufacturers to bring about standardization. 
Representatives of manufacturers stated, in answer to questions 
from the chairman, that it would be possible to reduce the 
cost of equipment if there were greater standardization. 


Industrial Truck and Tractor Session 


In the evening, F. J. Shepard, Jr., of Lewis-Shepard Com. 
pany, Watertown, Mass., spoke on “Shipment of Goods op 
Skid Platforms.” He was followed by A. D. Shanks, manager 
of the packing industries department, Mercury Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, who spoke on “The Industrial Tractor Trajler 
Method in the Meat Packing Industry,” and Willard Brinton 
president of the Terminal Engineering Company, New York, 
who spoke on “Industrial Plant Design and Operation as 
Affected by Transportation Between Departments.” Charles 
B. Crockett, secretary of the Industrial Truck Association, 
New York, was chairman of the session. 

“To one convinced of the advantages of skid shipments, the 
possibility of its further developments seem unlimited,” said 
Mr. Shepard. “There are loaded in the United States approx. 
imately 19,400,000 carloads of freight a year, exclusive of bulk 
goods, such as coal, grain and liquids. A survey made by one 
large eastern railroad showed that the cost of loading mis. 
cellaneous commodities under present methods would average 
over 70 cents a ton, with a like charge for unloading. Asgsum- 
ing an average carload contains 30 tons, the direct cost of this 
labor amounts to $850,000,000 a year. A similar survey of 
savings effected by skids showed figures ranging from 20 to 
80 per cent, depending on the commodity handled.” 

He quoted W. S. Morehead, assistant general store keeper 
of the Illinois Central, to the effect that 95 per cent of the 
stores material of that road could be handled on skids. One 
large western railroad, he said, had reported that its handling 
costs had been reduced 65 per cent by use of skids, and that, 
in place of 77,000 carloads of stores formerly shipped annually, 
the same amount of material was now transported in 35,000 
carloads with the use of skid platforms. The following rail- 
roads were listed as using skids in the handling of stores 
material: Illinois Central; C. M. St. P. & P.; Union Pacific; 
Baltimore and Ohio; Chesapeake and Ohio; Pennsylvania; 
Southern Pacific; Erie; Boston and Albany; Boston and Maine, 
and C. and N. W. 

Skid platforms were first brought into commercial use about 
1912, said Mr. Shepard, when they were first used inside plants. 
Their first use for shipping, that he knew of, was in 1921 when 
the Cincinnati, Lawrenceville and Aurora Interurban Line in- 
troduced them for handling package goods. . 

That the use of skids and their general extension to trans- 
portation is an active subject with the Department of Commerce 
in connection with its simplified practices activities, was in- 
dicated by R. L. Lockwood, until recently of the department 
but now with the United States Freight Corporation, who was 
called on by Chairman Crockett. He pointed out that there had 
been little or no effort to apply the skid to shipments of food 
products, which, in volume, amount to twelve or fifteen times 
that of manufactured goods, with which the discussion had been 
largely concerned. “The Department of Commerce is Very 
much interested in this,’ he said. 

J. B. Miller, assistant general store keeper of the C. M. St. 
P. & P., with headquarters at Milwaukee, was called on to tell 
of his experiences in using the skid. It had first been applied to 
shipments of brass on his road he said. By the old method, 
four men required three hours and twenty-five minutes to ul 
load a car, as compared to six minutes with one man, usInDg 
skids and a lift truck, he said. In 1922, according to figures he 
gave, cost of handling material on his line amounted to more 
than twenty-two dollars for each thousand dollars of material. 
That figure had been reduced to slightly over nine dollars 1 
1929, and January, 1930, as compared with January, 1929, showed 
a reduction of $2.05 in the cost of handling $1,000 of material. 
The large saving involved was indicated by the statement that 
the stores department handled more than $5,000,000 of material 
in 1929. ph 

Enormous savings that had been accomplished in the pack- 
ing industry were described by Mr. Shanks, who detailed the 
adaptation made of the tractor-trailer operation at Chicago pack: 
ing plants and other points. One of the companies estimat 
its direct savings at more than a quarter of a million dollars 
annually, he said. 

Meetings March 7 

The program for the last day, March 7, consisted of three 
sessions, including a “Safety” luncheon, and inspection trips to 
a number of the Chicago plants with extensive materials 
handling installations. ; 

At a “General” session in the morning, the speakers were: 
A. W. DeVout, engineer, Swift and Company, Chicago, “Coordin# 
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tion of Handling Equipment in the Packing Industry;” C. K. 
Pevear, engineer, Western Electric Company, “Recent Develop- 
ments of Materials Handling in the Merchandise Building, 
Kearny, N. J.;” and A. W. Redlin, assistant works manager, 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, “Materials Handling in an 
Automotive Frame Plant.” Nixon Elmer, engineer of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, was chairman. 

The speaker at the luncheon was R. H. Hucke, engineer of 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., with Raymond 
W. Dull, research engineer of the Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
as chairman. 

For the evening “Layout” session, with George L. Moorhead, 
vice-president of the Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, as chair- 
man, the following speakers were scheduled: E. J. Barney, 
superintendent of materials, Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
“Effect of Modern Materials Handling on Materials, Inventory 
and Scrap;” J. I. McCormick, superintendent of plant planning, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
“Hidden Costs in Materials Handling,” and N. H. Preble, 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit, “What the Materials 
Handling Equipment Manufacturers Need to Know in Order to 
Make a Successful Installation.” 

The packing industry, said Mr. Devout at the morning ses- 
sion, was one of the pioneers in adopting modern materials 
handling methods. He described the operations involved in 
slaughtering hogs and handling the product. “Practically a 
continuous flow,” he emphasized, “is maintained from the buying 
pens to the coolers, and from the cutting rooms to the shipping 
docks. When the material is ready for shipment, entire trains 
of loaded trailers are dropped to the shipping dock from the 
various floors by elevators, where men assigned to certain cars 
on the outbound tracks take the material off the trailers and 
load it in the car as it comes to them.” The fact that efficiency 
of the large packing plants had been equal to utilizing every- 
thing but the squeal of the pig was referred to from the floor 
a number of times. On that point of efficiency, it was explained 
that the hogs were driven up ramps to the top floor of the 
building before slaughtering, so that gravity chutes and con- 
veyors might be utilized as the process of slaughtering and 
preparing progressed. 

An extensive account of handling operations in the Kearny, 
N. J., plant of the Western Electric Company, merchandise 
buildings and warehouse, was presented by Mr. Pevear. In 
discussion that followed his presentation, it was remarked from 
the floor that the installation described was probably the most 
elaborate and carefully refined of its kind in the country and 
that it would undoubtedly set a standard for other such in- 
stallations. The fact that the building was built around the 
pre-designed handling operations was stressed by Mr. Pevear. 
The warehouse building, as described, consists of eight floors, 
including the basement. All the goods is packed and handled 
on power and gravity conveyors, from the time it reaches the 
building from the manufacturing departments until placed within 
the freight cars. An interesting feature of the loading platforms 
where the outgoing cars are spotted consists of the use of small 
flat cars that serve as bridges between platforms across the 
railroad tracks. They can be moved to any point desired, as 
explained, and cranes are provided for their removal, when cars 
are beingn switched in or out. 

A method of handling heavy boxes into freight cars was 
described by Mr. Hucke at the “Safety” luncheon, in use at the 
General Electric Company plant at Schenectady, N. Y. Refrige- 
rators weighing from 400 to 1,100 pounds, boxed and ready to 
80, are brought to the loading platform on a power roller chain 
conveyor where they are automatically picked off by an un- 
loading device that tilts them down into the waiting cars. 
Under. the new handling methods, said the speaker, 51 single- 
door refrigerators were delivered to the cars and the loading 
completed in 35 minutes, the only help required, he said, being 
that of two men in the cars to place the shipment. 

At the final session in the evening, Mr. Preble summarized 
the information which a manufacturer of equipment must 
know in ordeg to make a successful installation under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) Purpose of proposed handling system; (2) 
nature, weight, size, etc., of material or articles to be handled; 
(3) capacity required; (4) the path which the material must 
follow; (5) details of building or space within which the equip- 
ment is to be used, and (6) general information as to power 
available, unusual conditions as to temperature and moisture, 
erection conditions, etc. . 

Righty per cent of the labor content of unit costs is tied 
up in handling, said Mr. McCormick. Of this, 50 per cent is 
tied up in floor operation, 12 per cent has to do with receiving, 
transferring to the plant, packing and shipping. That “Baby- 
lonian” methods must be abandoned in unloading facilities for 
receiving raw materials was one of the points dwelt on. “The 
time will be welcome when railroad companies adopt standard 
cars to meet the handling problems. Possibly a collapsible top 
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for gondolas would be welcomed by those interested in steel, 
bar, sheet pipe, and other materials,” he declared. Emptying 
costs are excessive with the present box cars, he insisted. 


NEW REFRIGERATOR CARS 


The Merchants Despatch, Incorporated, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has placed an order with the Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Company, East Rochester, for the construction of a thou- 
sand standard steel under-frame ventilated refrigerator cars 
and two hundred steel-framed ventilated refrigerator cars of 
70,000 pounds capacity. The construction of the steel-framed 
car typifies a marked change in the design of refrigerator cars 
now owned by the Merchants Despatch, it is stated. The major 
changes in the details of construction of interest to shippers 
of perishables were enumerated by Vice-President and General 
Manager Fred S. Welsh, as follows: 


The lower 1%” tongue and groove floor will be laid crosswise of 
car, will be wagon-box riveted to suitable steel connections attached 
to center sills and riveted to steel angles running the full length 
of the car, these taking the place of both center and intermediate 
wood stringers. The floor is made waterproof by the application of 
heavy canvas laid completely over it and extending twelve inches up 
the sides without a puncture. 

The sides and ends will be commercial “Z’’ bar struts with bar 
tension members riveted together, forming a steel truss. Wood posts 
will be bolted to the standard “Z’’ struts in two sections, the lower 
auxiliary posts being approximately twenty-four inches high. 

The sheathing will be in two pieces; that is, a water table will 
run entirely around the car, approximately twenty-four inches above 
the floor line, thereby allowing the lower short section of sheathing 
to be removed, should it be desired, to inspect or replace auxiliary 
wooden posts, without disturbing the upper section. 

Insulation is laid in mass formation and applied between steel 
frame and outside sheathing. The roof insulation, in one piece, runs 
from side plate to side plate and hatch opening to hatch opening, 
and is held in position without the necessity of puncturing same in 
any way whatever. An all-steel 14-gauge riveted roof, similar to 
that used on New York steel box cars, with pressed roof car lines, 
will be used, doing away with the under course of roof boards. 


NEW FRISCO EQUIPMENT 


The Frisco has announced the start of construction work 
on $12,000,000 of new equipment that will be manufactured and 
purchased in 1930. Work on three hundred new 50-ton coal 
cars, to cost approximately $2,200 apiece, began at the road’s 
Yale, Tenn., car building yards on March 1, according to H. L. 
Worman, superintendent of motive power. The cars will be 
constructed within sixty days. A force of fifty men will be em- 
ployed to build them. Work on 700 coal and 1,000 box cars 
will start immediately at the plant of the Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Company in Birmingham, Worman announced. 
The cars will be manufactured at the rate of thirty a day in 
line with the company’s request, it is stated. 








$40,000 PULLMAN FOR FISH 





P. & A. Photo 


The above photo shows an interior view of the “Nautilus,” the 

new $40,000 railroad car built by the Pullman company for the 

Shedd Aquarium, Chicago. The car is equipped with heating, 

refrigerating and filtering systems, various pumps and quarters 

for six men. It will be used to transport show specimens from 
the collecting grounds to the aquarium. 


. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





HELP FOR THE COMMISSION 


Editor, The Traffic World: 

In reference to your editorial of February 21 in reference 
to help for the Commission, wish to advise that I am in favor 
of doing everything possible to help the Commission, but it 
seems there are sO Many unnecessary complaints covering the 
same questions, such as the so-called Sligo rule and the Class 
N rates on machinery in Florida. 

As you will note, there is not a Traffic World but what has 
one or two of these cases; therefore, it seems that, after a 
decision has been rendered and same is tested in court, that it 
should be unnecessary to have to continue to bring these same 
cases before the Commission. It seems that either the parties 
interested should live up to such decisions or else the Commis- 
sion should have authority to enforce same, which, without a 
doubt, would relieve the Commission of a large portion of the 
work which it is compelled to do. 

A. R. Morgan, Traffic Manager, 
Reliable Traffic Service Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 5, 1930. 


A BOOST FOR CAIRO 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noted with interest the articles appearing in The 
Traffic World, the daily papers and other magazines concerning 
the development of inland waterways and transportation thereon. 
Holding the unique position Cairo does, we, of course, are 
vitally interested. Our interest is not alone in the waterways, 
however, but in railroads and other modes of transportation. 

Cairo, Illinois, is served by such important lines of railroad 
that industries get far better service than if they were located 
in communities that boast, for some reason or other, that they 
have 15, 20 or 30 railroads. The Illinois Central, Missouri Pa- 
cific, New York Central and Mobile and Ohio lines can give 
Cairo industries as quick service throughout the United States 
as if we had thirty different railroads, or quicker. 

Since North America has been inhabited we know that the 
rivers have been used for transportation. Industries have been 
developed as the transportation arteries developed, and the prog- 
ress in all lines has been rapid. There is no question or doubt 
in the minds of those familiar with transportation matters as to 
why boats ceased to operate profitably on the inland waterways 
or as to why it is now necessary to re-establish waterway trans- 
portation. : 

The city of Cairo, Illinois, happens to be the farthest inland 
port with ample deep water harbor, accessible by water through- 
out the entire year. This will always be true; no matter what 
development is made in the way of improvements north on the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and their tributaries. How much vision is 
required for the traffic man or industrial executive to see the 
equivalent of sixteen double track railroads in the Mississippi 
River between Cairo and New Orleans? If he happens to be one 
of the dwarfed industries of the central west and seeks the 
products of foreign countries, or seeks a cheap method of trans- 
portation for his own products to South America, the Pacific 
coast, or any foreign country, he has the answer to his problem 
today—C AIR O—and if he continues in business for a hundred 
years more the answer will remain the same. 

Take, for example, the refrigerator manufacturer in Wis- 
consin shipping his product to Baltimore, down the Atlantic, 
through the Canal to the Pacific coast. It costs almost as much 
to get that car of refrigerators from Wisconsin to Baltimore as 
it would from Cairo to the Pacific coast, and the materials that 
went into these refrigerators could have been assembled in 
Cairo and the product completed for about one-half what it cost 
in Wisconsin. This example could be multiplied many times in 
the manufacture of furniture, cabinets, and articles in part or 
all of wood. In addition, within fifty miles of Cairo can be found 
the finest deposits of coal, silica, clays, flint, fullers’ earth, 
fluorspar, and many other raw materials that are superior to 
those imported from other countries, so that the chinaware, 
sanitary ware, and other manufacturers may correct their man- 
ufacturing and transportation difficulties without delay. 

This all brings us to the point of “just what are we looking 





oe 


for.” We can have all the steel in Pittsburgh delivered in Cairo 
for $2.50 per ton freight during the season of open navigation. 
During certain months of the year we can go north by water 
with our products and in other months the rail lines will afforg 
as cheap transportation as any other shipping point. But the 
cry is to get to and from salt water, and you can’t do this 365 
days in the year and have all the other advantages except at 
Cairo, Illinois. 
Why should an executive of an industry want to locate 
where he gets a “half loaf” when he can get a “whole loaf?” 
Ray Williams, Secretary-Traffic Manager, 
‘ Cairo Association of Commerce, 
Cairo, Ill., March 1, 1930. 


LAWYERS IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your February 22 issue, under Current Topic in Washing- 
ton, D. C., “Why Americans Might Weep for Their Senate,” is 
to be complimented, but, rather than weep, I propose arousing 
voters to the menace confronting the nation because of the class 
of men being sent not only to the national Senate, but also to 
our state, county and municipal governments—the shyster-law- 
yer type of braying humanity who, in my opinion, are respon- 
sible, to the full extent of every possible meaning of that word, 
for the breakdown of law, the disrespelt for our courts, and the 
senseless interference with the business of the nation. 

The sooner the farmer and the working man awaken to a 
knowledge of the ignorance as well as the duplicity which seems 
more peculiar to the present day type of so-called legally trained 
men, they will cease to place that type of a misfit into public 
office. Racketeering, deceptive investigations, as well as all 
other forms of crime which today is so rampant in our country, 
can quite properly be traced to the legal fraternity, and this 
includes our courts, particularly the state tribunals and police 
court “jests,” and in nearly all instances a class of lawyer who 
is the clap-trap, mouthy sort of an ignoramus whose principal 
stock in trade is a lot of book knowledge and so many words 
without the mental qualifications to employ them except for per- 
soual gain at the expense of everybody and everything, regard- 
less of principle or circumstances. 

Missouri Senator Hawes and Philippine independence is a 
sample of inexcusable ignorance excused only because of the fact 
he is a lawyer-politician. - Borah is another of the clap-trap kind 
of lawyer politicians, and it is high time all this fraternity be 
voted down and out rather than in. 

Personally I will not vote for any lawyer for public office 
(except the limited few such as courts, etc.), and it is my effort 
to educate all the workmen and farmers that I can reach ac- 
cordingly. 

Because, as a rule, the lawyer who seeks political preferment 
is nearly always a third rate man, or he would not accept political 
place, and the mess and muss we are all constantly involved in 
is due almost entirely to ignorance of the subjects necessary for 
consideration and the proof of this fact, it is possible to get as 
many disapprovals as you have approvals in any matter pre- 
sented—if you have the price or a good political berth in the 
balance. : 

This nation was made great by business minds; it is being 
threatened by so-called legal minds—or, one might say, knowl- 
edge versus ignorance. ~ 

Walter S. Wheaton, General Freight Agent, 
Los Angeles Junction Ry. Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 27, 1930. 


BAY JUNCTION YARD ENLARGEMENT 


The Pennsylvania Railroad began operations March 1 to 
double the present capacity of its receiving yard at Bay June 
tion, Sandusky, O., at an estimated cost of nearly $300,000. 
Enlargement of the yard was necessitated by the increased coal 
business at Sandusky. 

Capacity of the yard will be “stepped up” from 714 to 1,474 
cars through the addition of eight tracks in the receiving yard 
and the relocation and rearrangement of existing tracks. 

The Pennsylvania last year broke all previous records i0 
loading coal on lake steamers. 
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Commodity Values and 
Freight Rates 


By M. O. Lorenz 


Director of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Dr. M. O. Lorenz 


freight rates, the market value of a commodity is a fact 

that is frequently considered, but no definite theory on the 
subject has been generally accepted. We read that the Western 
Classification Committee formerly had a rule for considering 
value wherein the number of dollars a hundred pounds was 
added to the number of cubic feet a hundred pounds and the 
sum referred to a scale for determining the class... This rule 
received favorable comment from the Commission in 1912,? but, 
0 far as known to the writer, the rule has not been mentioned 
1 subsequent cases and, apparently, has fallen into disuse. 

In the 1915 western rate advance case,? F. H. Millard sug- 
sested that value of commodities might be considered in rate- 
making by computing a rate by cost accounting methods, but 
varying the rate of return on investment according to the value 
of the commodities, the articles of low value being called on 
0 Day a return of 4 per cent on investment and those of higher 
value a higher return, the per cent being increased by one for 
*ach additional $10 of value a ton, with the limit at 25 per cent 
‘ir values of $205 or more. More recently, Isaac Born, in the 
resentation of cases before the Commission, has attempted to 
sive definite expression to the value factor. In a case, for 
‘ample, dealing with rates on strawboard‘ he assumed that a 
difference of $5 a ton in the values of two commodities which 
are being compared should produce a difference of 1% per cent 





[' is beyond dispute that, in classifying freight or in fixing 
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He also endeavored to compute what the relation 
should be on the basis of cost of transportation and then multi- 
plied together the cost factor and the value factor to get a 
final relative rating. Reference may also be made to the varia- 
tion in rates based on varying values of specified commodities, 
as, for example, increasing the rate on live stock 2 per cent 
for each 50 per cent or fraction thereof in value.’ 

The consideration of commodity values in rate-making is 
much broader than the question of covering the risk to the 
railway on account of liability for loss or damage. Value as 
affecting loss and damage is best handled theoretically as one 
phase of the cost of service, since the cost of insuring against 
loss and damage can be approximated from past records of loss 
and damage claims. In spite of an occasional expression to the 
contrary, the general tenor of the opinions of the Commission 
and the courts is clearly to the effect that it is value as indicat- 
ing variations in the value of the service to the shipper that is 
meant when reference is made to the value of the commodity 
as a factor in rate-making.* 


Meaning of Value for Rate-Making 


Although the custom of considering the value of commodi- 
ties in rate-making is strongly entrenched, there are exceptions 
or limitations in actual practice. Where one kind of commodity 
has a wide range of value a hundred pounds, as illustrated by 
the cheaper and finer grades of furniture, it is not considered 
practicable to vary the rates on the different grades according 
to the invoice value. The value of one article may, in some 
cases, be ignored if it is competitive with a cheaper article. 
Where value is considered in classifying an article or group of 
articles, it must necessarily be on the basis of some representa- 
tive or average value. Complainants and defendants in a clas- 
sification case frequently differ as to the range of prices, but 
it is usually possible to adopt some value as representative. 
As a matter of theory, this difficulty need not concern us. Cir- 
cumstances other than value may modify the consideration to 
be given to it. There is a tendency to give food products and 
seeds, for example, lower ratings than other articles of similar 
value and transportation characteristics. It is not the purpose 
here to review all of the considerations that influence the assign- 
ment of articles to particular rate classes. The discussion will 
be confined to the theory underlying the consideration of value 
and how it can be combined with the consideration of cost, 
which is also clearly recognized in rate proceedings as one of 
the most important factors in the making of freight rates. 

When it is said that an article of higher value should, other 
things being the same, pay a higher freight rate than is charged 
against an article of lower value because of the difference in 
value of service, the assumption, apparently, is that the shipper 
of the more valuable article is able to pay more or that he 
should pay more because he is getting a greater benefit from 
having a greater amount of value change its location. The ob- 
jection may be made that the value of the commodity cannot 
accurately measure either the ability to pay or the benefit 
received, since the differences in the cost of production among 
the various producers may make small differences in freight 
rates important on valuable articles. A northern hosiery mill 
finds existing freight rates an important factor in competition 
with southern mills. Or, again, an article of low cost of pro- 
duction, but with an inelastic demand, probably could stand a 
great increase in freight rates if all competing sources of supply 
received the same increase. Ability to pay freight rates varies 
more directly with the margin of profit in a transaction than 
with the price of the article shipped. But if, in various lines 
of business, there is a tendency to seek a customary percentage 
of profit over expense, if competition is less keen on more valu- 
able articles, or if the purchasers of more valuable articles are 
in a higher economic position and are less concerned by small 
differences in price, the result as a rule would be that it is 
practicable to get a higher freight rate a hundred pounds as 
value a hundred pounds increased. Whatever the cause may 
be, it is a fact that the judgment of practical men is to the 
effect that, generally speaking, a substantial difference in the 
market value of two articles means some difference in the 
freight rates that it is reasonable and practicable to charge. 

This leads us to the question whether the exaction of higher 
freight rates on articles of higher vdlue is to be considered 
proportionately, progressively, or regressively. Should the ar- 
ticle worth 30 cents a pound pay just three times the rate charged 
against an article worth 10 cents a pound, or more than three 
times, or less than three times? In actual practice the answer 
has been definite that the relation should be regressive, when 
the rate is taken as a whole. For example, cocoa beans, worth 
10 cents a pound, take fifth class in the Western Classification, 
while sheet aluminum, worth 33 cents a pound, takes third class, 
both in carloads with a minimum of 30,000 pounds. Third class 
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rates are 75 per cent above fifth class.’ In other words, for an 
increase of over 200 per cent in the value there is a 75 per cent 
increase in the rate. 

In a recent statistical statement (No. 29111), issued by the 
Commission, the average values a ton and the average freight 
revenues a ton were given for 156 groups of carload commodi- 
ties. A study of the relation between these two sets of figures, 
after setting aside certain clearly abnormal cases, indicates 
that the tendency is to vary rates, not in proportion to values, 
but in proportion to amounts between the square root and the 
cube root of the values. But this result is not conclusive, be- 
cause the average freight revenues used were for varying 
lengths of haul, and also because the duplication in tons origi- 
nated involved in reshipments results in an understatement 
of some average freight rates. Why should freight charges be 
on a regressive basis with respect to value? The explanation, 
doubtless, is that, if cost and value are both considered and 
if a value factor is added to a cost factor, a declining relation 
of the total rate to value as value increases would result. Thus, 
let it be assumed article A is worth $20 a hundred pounds, and 
article B $4 a hundred pounds, but that they weigh the same 
a cubic foot and that, for a given haul, the minimum cost of 
carriage for each is taken to be 20 cents a hundred pounds; 
and let it be further assumed that a value factor of 10 cents 
a hundred pounds is added for A and 2 cents for B for this haul. 
The value factor by itself will then be in direct proportion to 
value, while the total rates of 30 and 22 cents would not be so 
proportionate, the ratio of rate to value being 1.5 per cent for 
A and 5.5 per cent for B. 

In the course of time a consciousness of what price a pound 
is appropriate to some of the classes without regard to cost 
appears to have grown up. Thus, in a recent case® a partly 
dissenting opinion indicates that a first class carload rating for 
a commodity worth 35 cents a pound would be clearly too high. 
In another case® a dissenting opinion says: 

Except on very light commodities, where the weight density is 


the controlling consideration, the split between third and fourth class 
freight comes at about 40 cents a pound. 


Total Value and Total Rate 


As a matter of theory, it would seem logical that, if the 
value of the commodity is to be considered in rate-making as 
indicating variation in value of service or ability to pay, the 
comparison should be between value and the total rate, not with 
some fraction of the rate. The ability of a western fruit grower 
to pay freight charges in reaching the eastern market involves 
the relation of the total freight charge in comparison with the 
market price, and the railroad’s cost of carriage has nothing 
to do with how much the shipper can afford to pay. Ability 
to pay must mean ability to pay the freight charge, not the 
ability to pay soniething in addition to the computed cost of 
carriage. If two articles are each worth 25 cents a pound, but 
if one loads 15,000 pounds a car and anofher 60,000, the cost 
of transportation a hundred pounds of the former is so much 
higher than that of the other that the addition of the samé 
value factor to the cost of transportation in each case might 
make the total charge on the bulky article unreasonably high. 
Instead of the addition or multiplication of two separately com- 
puted factors, like value and cost, a conceivable procedure is 
to use them as alternatives. The total rate on a cost basis 
and the total rate on a value basis could be separately computed 
and the larger of the two be chosen on the theory that each 
article should pay cost as a minimum but a higher rate if its 
value permits, the aggregate being limited by what the carrier 
needs. However, it would be found more practical in working 
out exact rules statistically to assume that the value of service 
factor is to be added to a cost factor in each case, but to ex- 
empt lightly loading articles in part from the value factor be- 
cause their rates are high on a cost basis. 

To get at the fundamentals of combining cost and value 
we may ignore classification problems, and assume that an 
appropriate rate is to be made for each individual article. The 
freight classification is primarily a convenient device for avoid- 
ing the making of rates on thousands of individual commodities. 
The place of any particular article in the classification, so far 
as cost and value are concerned, could readily be determined 
by comparing the computed rate with the class rate scales for 
an average distance. To pursue the matter along this line, it 
will be assumed that the reader is familiar with the distinction 
between constant and variable expenditures, and that the proper 
sphere for cost of service in rate-making is in distributing the 
variable cost, and that for value of service the proper sphere 
is in distributing the constant or overhead cost. The impor- 
tance assigned to the value of service élement will therefore 
depend on where one draws the line between those expenses 
which are variable with traffic growth and those which may be 
assumed to be unaffected by it. This has been discussed else- 


7On basis of Southwestern Class Rate Scale. 
8157 I. C. C. 581, 585. 
°146 1. C. C. 363, 372. 
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where.” For the purpose of the present article it is Sufficient 
to say that the decidedly preponderant part of the tota] Cost 
is to be regarded as variable and the minor part constant. This 
is to apply not only to the operating expenses, but also to the 
return on capital." The preponderant or variable part of the 
total amount to be raised should be assessed against particular 
shipments on the basis of well-known cost accounting methods 
The question before us now is, how shall the distribution of 
the minor or “constant” part on the basis of the value of the 
commodities be accomplished? 


Value of Service and Distance 


At the outset we are confronted with the question of hoy 
value of service is related to distance. Obviously, the cost to 
the railway is affected by distance, but does the value of service 
to the shipper or the ability to pay grow with distance? The 
purpose of transportation is to overcome distance, and, apart 
from the cost, it might be urged more service is rendered jy 
overcoming 200 miles than 100 miles. This may be true as to 
passenger traffic where the ride itself is enjoyed, but not ag to 
freight traffic. If a manufacturer sells goods with a haul oj 
100 miles to 50 customers and then extends his sales to a ge¢ond 
50 customers 200 miles away, the profit from selling a unit of 
product f. o. b. to one of the second 50 is presumably the same 
as that of selling to one of the first 50. In fact, the greater time 
consumed in getting goods to the more distant points may be 
a disadvantage that has to be overcome by price cutting, so 
that the value of the service is less. It seems clear that eco. 
nomic considerations do not require a grading of the value 
element according to distance. But neither do they prohibit 
such a grading if the progression for distance or tapering in 
the total rate is such as not to restrict traffic. Where separate 
rate scales are prescribed for important individual commodities, 
it is possible to vary the rate of progression for distance io 
suit the individual case, but in connection with class rate scales, 
which have fixed percentage relations to first class at every 
distance, it is necessary to have the same progression for all 
the articles in a given class regardless of whether they get into 
it primarily on account of their bulk or their value. There is 
also the legal consideration that the short-haul shipper may 
charge discrimination if, through the addition of a constant 
value factor regardless of distance to a cost factor varying with 
distance, he is called on to pay a larger percentage of profit 
over cost to the railroad than the long-haul shipper pays. On 
practical grounds we seem driven to the conclusion that the 
value factor may best be handled by grading it in some con- 
venient and non-discriminatory manner for distance. 


We have next to determine how the value factor is to be 
varied for commodities of varying value. In making this varia 
tion there seems no good reason for departing from a strictly 
proportionate basis, but a limit beyond which value is not con- 
sidered seems advisable in order not to drive traffic to other 
forms of transportation, and, as above indicated, articles with 
a small load per car should not bear the full addition for value. 

To give definiteness to the discussion, it will be of service 
to show the precise method of procedure in combining cost of 
service and value of service for a hypothetical railroad. 

Let it be assumed that a railroad must raise $3,333,333 from 
its freight service, which has the following traffic composition: 





Kind of Tons Load per No. of Market value Total mar- 
freight carried car—tons carloads per ton ket value 
De os ide heies sieve 400,000 40 10,000 $ 3 $ 1,200,000 
pire nines 300,000 30 10,000 60 18,000,000 
Ree ex: eee GG 150,000 20 7,500 200 30,000,000 
SR 108,000 12 9,000 300 32,400,000 
Bettas 24,000 12 2,000 20 480,000 
Re Seariuidestes 18,000 6 3,000 800 14, 400,00" 

Total ...1,000,000 41,500 $96, 480,00! 


For simplicity we shall assume that each class of traffic 
has the same average haul, 300 miles. Of the total sum to bt 
raised, 10 per cent or $333,333 will be distributed on a value 
basis and 90 per cent or $3,000,000 on a cost basis. The cos! 
will be taken as divisible, 30 per cent for terminal and 70 Dé 
cent for line-haul service. The terminal cost will be distributed 





See Clark, J. M. Economics of Overhead Costs. 


uThat investment is greatly affected by traffic can readily be 
demonstrated from available data of the investment per mile 
line for various railroads of varying traffic density. Taking all . 
the railways more than 300 miles in length .(to minimize the effect 
of terminals on the per mile of line figures) and omitting four oe" 
ways for which complete data were not at hand, a comparison Ss 
the gross ton-miles (freight and passenger services combined) @ 
mile of line with the tentative or final valuations issued by the Com 
mission, shows that the relation between traffic and value oo 
expressed by the equation: Value a mile (at prewar prices) ed. 
$12,745 plus the product of $11,906 and the number of gross tone 
a mile per annum. It is obvious that the constant factor, $1%'™ 
becomes relatively less important as the traffic grows. the 

“Opinions differ as to the degree of reliability with which “ 
cost of transportation services can be computed, but that the —, 
tation can actually be made by apportioning expenses in various * 
counts on plausible bases is not open to question. 
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for simplicity in this illustration on a per car basis and the 
line-haul cost on a gross ton-mile basis. The tare weight of a 
car may be assumed to be 20 tons. The $333,333 to be dis- 
tributed on a value basis will be divided between terminal and 
line service in the aggregate in accordance with the expenses. 
The terminal part will be apportioned to commodities according 
to the number of dollars of market value and the line part 
according to the number of dollar-miles, except that the articles 
with a load of less than 15 tons per car will be assessed on only 
one-half of their value. 


The foregoing assumptions lead to the following figures: 
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Bid aicinwew a $0.5422 0.574 $2.26 0.1373 0.0010678 $0.014 $2.27 0.6 75.8 
Se 0.7229 .637 2.63 .1373 .0010678 0.274 2.90 9.4 4.8 
a o.6-se a 1.0844 765 3.38 .1373 .0010678 0.915 4.29 21.3 2.1 
arr 1.8072 1.020 4.87 .0687 .0005339 0.686 5.55 12.4 1.8 
a 1.8072 1.020 4.87 .0687 .0005339 .046 4.92 0.9 24.6 
re 3.6145 1.658 8.59 .0687 .0005339 1.830 10.42 17.6 1.3 


It will be noted that, though only 10 per cent of the total 
freight revenue is collected on a value basis on this hypothetical 
railroad, the value element in the rate varies from 0.6 to 21.3 
per cent. For commodity classes A and E, the value tax is 
negligible. The per cent which the total rate is of the market 
value varies from 1.3 to 75.8. In this connection it may be noted 
that if we assume that operating expenses and taxes absorb 
80 per cent of the revenue and that the other 20 per cent yields 
§ per cent on investment, then the collection of 10 per cent of 
the total revenues on a value commodity basis is equivalent to 
saying that the operating expenses, taxes, and one-half of the 
investment return should be collected on a costs basis and the 
remainder on a value basis. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, in the hypothetical illustra- 
tion, the value element is proportionate to the value of the 
various commodities, except for the concession to the lightly 
loading commodities, the total rate becomes relatively less im- 
portant as value increases. Although these averages and per- 
centages rest on a hypothetical case, they correspond to a 
considerable extent with conditions as we find them. Freight 
rates are today on a predominate cost of service basis, but 
the minor value factor is woven through the whole fabric, and 
to eliminate it would bring many radical changes in rates. The 
result of the preceding analysis is to show that the proper 
method of approach in “considering” cost and value of service 
is to compute rates on a statistical basis with a separate sphere 
for cost and value, rather than to seek for some relation between 
total rate and value on some regressive percentage basis. It 
need hardly be added that there are many other conditions 
besides cost and value which may afféct the rate to be pre- 
scribed in a particular case. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in a report 
transmitted to Chairman Johnson, of the Senate commerce 
committee, by Major General Brown, chief of engineers, has 
recommended modification of the existing project for Cedar 
Bayou, Tex. The review of the project was made in view of 
a desire for a channel 10 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the 
Houston Ship Channel to a point on the bayou about 11 miles 
above the mouth. The approved project provides for a channel 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide through the bar at the mouth 
and for the construction of jetties. A summary of the findings, 
issued by the War Department, follows: 


. The board finds that the commerce available along the stream 
'S sufficient to justify some deepening of the channel to provide for 
economical barge movements. While the initial cost of the work as 
fumated by the district engineer is not large, the annual cost to 
o United States, on account of the high expense of maintaining 
pe channel, would be considerable. As the principal benefits would 
‘crue to a single company, it states that substantial local coopera- 
sn should be required. The board therefore recommends modifica- 
bmg of the existing project for Cedar Bayou, Tex., so as to provide 
a a channel 10 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the Houston ship 
— to a point on the bayou 11 miles above the mouth, at an 
is puated cost of $50,000, with $20,000 annually for maintenance, sub- 
tn the provisions that local interést shall contribute 50 per cent 
$25 ong estimated first cost of the improvement, but not to exceed 
Me 0, and shall furnish, without cost to the United States, all 
chief en, easements, rights of way and dumping grounds. The 
et of engineers concurs in the recommendation of the board. 


Allotments for river and harbor work have been approved 
a follows by Secretary of War Hurley: Missouri River, Kan- 
- City to mouth, $550,000; Sacramento, San joaquin and Kern 
‘vers, California, for investigation, $60,000; Santee River sys- 
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tem, Georgia, project study, $38,600; Galveston channel, Texas, 
$200,000; Bay Ridge and Red Hook channels, New York, $126,- 
000; Hudson River channel, New York, $62,000; New York 
Harbor, New York, $30,700; Suwanee River and Withlacoochee 
rivers, Florida, investigation, $20,000; Lake Washington ship 
canal, Washington, $15,172.43, and Willamette River above Port- 
land and Yamhill River, Oregon, $21,500. 


OCEAN VESSELS TO RICHMOND, VA. 


Modification of the James River project so as to make it 
possible for ocean vessels to reach Richmond, Va., is recom- 
mended by Major General Brown, chief of engineers, in a report 
submitted to the Secretary of War for transmission to Congress, 
in accord with provisions of the river and harbor act of 1927. 

The existing project for the James River provides for a 
channel 22 feet deep from the mouth to Richmond, with a width 
of 400 feet to City Point, thence 300 feet to Drury Bluff, thence 
200 feet to the head of navigation, with a turning basin at Rich- 
mond 400 feet wide and 600 feet long. 

“The chief of engineers,” says the War Department, “re- 
ports that the intensive industrial development in Richmond 
and Hopewell, and the increase in movements of commerce by 
water, justify increased channel depths. The needs of indus- 
tries already established at Richmond and of those in prospect 
would not be adequately accommodated by a channel depth of 
22 feet above Rockwell. It appears that plans are already in 
the making for the establishment of steamship lines between 
Richmond and San Francisco, between Richmond, Hampton 
Roads, Savannah and Jacksonville, and by an established pas- 
senger and freight line, all of which would require a channel 
depth of at least 25 feet. A number of oil companies have 
acquired property on the river front, and the economical move- 
ment of oil will require a depth of not less than 25 feet. Other 
developments would be retarded were lesser depths than 25 feet 
provided. From experience with other waterways it is evident 
that a width of 300 feet, with a greater width at the bends, is 
sufficient below Hopewell. To provide for the safe movement 
of ocean vessels the radius of curvature at the cut-offs should 
not be less than 3,000 feet. The chief of engineers therefore 
reports that modification of the existing project for James 
River, Virginia, is deemed advisable, so as to provide for a 
channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wide from the mouth to Hope- 
well, a channel 25 feet deep and 200 feet wide, following the 
cut-off route between Hopewell and the Richmond deep-water 
terminal and a channel 18 feet deep and 200 feet wide from 
the deep-water terminal to the Richmond lock gates, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,555,000, with $100,000 annually for maintenance, 
subject to the provisions that local interests shall furnish all 
necessary rights of way and spoil disposal areas, and give as- 
surances satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the chief of 
engineers that they will provide adequate terminal facilities 
and will hold and save the United States free of any and all 
claims for damages resulting from the cut-offs across Turkey 
Island, Jones Neck, Dutch Gap and Aiken Swamp, and will pro- 
vide such connections as may be necessary for transportation 
between the sections of land divided by these cut-offs, and that 
they will provide, when necessary, turning basins in the vicinity 
of the Richmond terminal and in the vicinity of Hopewell.” 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA CANAL 


Representative Lankford, of Georgia, in remarks in the 
House, has discussed his proposal for the construction of a 
canal across Georgia and Florida as a link in the intracoastal 
waterway from Boston to the Rio Grande. The canal would 
begin at a point below Savannah, Ga., cross south Georgia and 
north Florida under one of the proposals. Mr. Lankford, how- 
ever, said he was ready to accept the route held to be best by 
the engineers. 


HOOVER AND WATERWAYS 


After a call on President Hoover, March 5, Chairman Demp- 
sey of the House committee on rivers and harbors, said the 
President had asked that the committee, in passing on river 
and harbor projects, try to keep expenditures down to immediate 
vital needs of commerce, and that an effort would be made to 
do that. The chairman said the river and harbor authorization 
bill would authorize projects estimated to cost around 
$100,000,000. 


HINDE AND DAUCH BALTIMORE PLANT 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Company will begin immedi- 
ately the erection of a large, modern corrugated shipping box 
factory in Baltimore. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Professor W. E. Butterbaugh, of the School of Business, 
University of Minnesota, chairman of the education and re- 
search committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
speaking of the industrial traffic management survey being made 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, under his supervision, 
says: 

“The writing of the report has just been completed and 
the copy, consisting of over 700 pages, totaling about 225,000 
words, is now undergoing final editing preparatory to printing. 

“This survey has developed into a much larger undertaking 
than was originally planned. This has required additional time 
and labor and delayed the release of the findings. It is believed, 
however, that the delay will be in the best interest of the traffic 
profession, for the contents of the report are expected to provide 
food for thought, valuable to business men and traffic executives 
alike, in all fields of business. 

“The plan used in presenting the material has been—as far 
as possible—to let the statements received from shippers tell 
the story. The two thousand replies received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in response to its request for information 
have been carefully analyzed and tabulated. An elaborate clas- 
cification of statements has been made and hundreds of quota- 
tions used. 

“The report is divided into seventeen chapters. There are 
treated, among other matters, such subjects as: “The Place of 
Traffic Administration in Business’; ‘The Kinds of Traffic De- 
partments’; ‘Industrial Traffic Department Functions’, ‘De- 
partmental Control Over Traffic Functions and Their Distribu- 
tion Among the Various Departments for Handling’; ‘Reasons 
for Having and for Not Having Traffic Administration’; ‘The 
Relation of the Size of a Business to Traffic Management’; ‘The 
Prevention of Waste by Interdepartmental Cooperation.’ There 
are five chapters treating on the elimination of waste in connec- 
tion with various groups of traffic functions—administrative, cost, 
service, physical handling, and transportation. The entire report 
is summed up in a chapter entitled ‘Findings and Conclusions.’ 

“The scope of the subject matter is so broad that many of 
the topics are barely introduced, for the benefit, primarily, of 
business men who have little knowledge or appreciation of 
traffic work. Consequently, it is distinctly non-technical in its 
presentation. 

“So little research has been carried on in this enormous field 
of business management that the report quite naturally sug- 
gests the opportunity and need for additional studies. It is to 
be hoped that this preliminary investigation will be the fore 
runner of various others prepared by the Department of 
Commerce.” 

A large cement company reporting to the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce in connection with its 
industrial traffic management survey has district offices strategi- 
cally located throughout the country, says the department in 
a bulletin. Each of its score of mills, with a total normal 
annual capacity of 26,000,000 barrels, is assigned to one of these 
district offices. 

This firm’s traffic department has 92 employes and costs 
almost $180,000. The traffic executives at headquarters are a 
vice-president and his assistant, a general traffic manager, a 
traffic manager, and an assistant traffic manager. In addition, 
two additional traffic managers, three district traffic managers 
and a manager of floating equipment are assigned to the regional 
Offices. 


TRAFFIC STUDENTS GET DIPLOMAS 


Attendance at the sixth annual banquet and graduation 
exercises of the College of Advanced Traffic was nearly 300, 
including members of the Alumni Association of the college, 
students and guests. The affair was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, and a group of sixty-seven students received diplomas. 
C. M. Starks, vice-president of the college, was toastmaster and 
officiated at the exercises. 

The principal address was made by T. C. Powell, president 
of the C. & E. I., who outlined opportunities offered by the 
traffic profession, emphasizing the large number of men in the 
transportation world now holding important executive positions 
who had to reach their present places by their own hard work, 
from inconspicuous beginnings. The graduating class, he de- 
clared, was coming into the traffic profession in the most inter- 
esting period of this country’s history. The rdilroads, he said, 
were still in transition. Illustrating that, he pointed to the fact 
that the oldest railroad in the world had only recently been 
electrified. 

Short talks were made by George A. Rautenberg, president 
of the college, and Henry Coffman, city freight agent, New York 
Central, president of the alumne association. Gifts of appre- 
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ciation from the students to their instructors were presented 
by William Noorlag, of the transportation department, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, one of the students graduated, anq 
his remarks included a fitting response to addresses that haq 
preceded. 

Music was furnished by the Red Arrow Quartette of the 
Pennsylvania and there was a program of professional entertain. 
ment. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirteenth regular meeting of the Allegheny Regiona] 
Advisory Board will be held at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., March 13. A joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and the railroad contact committee will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce March 12. The docket for the board 
meeting includes reports of the commodity committees; report 
of the executive committee, by R. Bruce Robinson; report of 
the special committee on clean cars and tare weights, A. R. 
Kennedy; report of special committee on less-carload freight 
handling, J. H. Huggans; report of special committee on heavier 
loading of freight cars, E. R. Griffith; report on general trans. 
portation conditions, W. J. McGarry; reports of railroad repre- 
sentatives on condition of equipment, and report of the freight 
station section, by George F. Wagner. 


HEAVIER CAR LOADING 


Distribution of placards emphasizing economies to be real- 
ized by heavier loading of freight cars and other activities 
designed to bring the shipping public to a fuller realization of 
the benefits to be obtained in that way are being actively 
pushed by a joint heavier carloading committee of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board, created at the Duluth meeting 
of the board last fall. The personnel of the committee is made 
up of both carrier and shipper representatives, and part of its 
program consists of sponsoring addresses before conventions 
and other large gatherings in the territory. 

P. F. Scheunemann, traffic manager, Monarch Elevator 
Company, Minneapolis, chairman of the committee, has recently 
addressed the Farmers’ Elevator Convention of North Dakota, 
held at Grand Forks, and the Farmers’ Elevator Association of 
Minnesota, held at Minneapolis, on the subject. Taking into 
consideration the cost of preparing cars for loading, the fur- 
nishing of cooperage material, reconsigning in transit, paying 
for inspection and weighing charges, charge for switching, and 
other costs incidental to the merchandising of grain, an increase 
in the average loading would mean a saving of many millions 
of dollars to the shippers, he said. 

Placards detailing the advantages of heavier loading have 
been prepared for posting in all railroad stations of the country, 
grain elevators, and other important points. 


REA-NEWHALL SCHOLARSHIP 


To perpetuate the memories of Samuel Rea, former presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, and Daniel S. Newhall, former pur- 
chasing agent, an officer of the Pennsylvania has made a gift 
of $10,000 to the University of Pennsylvania to found a “Rea- 
Newhall Memorial Scholarship,” to be awarded to a son or 
daughter of an employe of the line; if a suitable candidate is 
available. Otherwise it will be awarded at the discretion of 
the university authorities. The basis of award is not to be that 
of competitive examinations. It is stated that applications 
should be made to the vice-president in charge of personnel, 
Philadelphia, giving a complete record of the applicant’s high 
school or preparatory school record, which must meet the unl 
versity’s entrance requirements. “To encourage the recipients 
to become independent and self-sustaining members of society,” 
they are to be given the opportunity to repay the university 
at their convenience. This, so far as possible, to make the 
award a revolving fund. A second provision states that, after 
a suitable period, the principal and interest of the fund may 
be used by the trustees of the university to promote the best 
interests of the school. 


CHINESE STUDY AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


Forty employes of the Chinese government railways, who 
will spend the next four years studying methods of AmericaD 
railroads, arrived in Chicago March 6 from Seattle. The mem 
bers of the party, all of whom are graduates of Chinese col- 
leges, will enter Chicago, Illinois and other universities for 4 
two-year course in railway economics, after which they will 
work on American railroads for two years and then resume their 
duties with the Chinese railways. The party arrived in this 
country March 1. 
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Aviation News 





GROWTH OF AIR TRANSPORT 


“Fare” rather than “fear” has been preventing travel by 
air if the results of the recent reductions in fares by large 
airplane companies may be taken as an indication of the truth 
about the matter, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Travel by air has increased tremendously since the reduc- 
tions became effective and in many cases it has been necessary 
to run several “sections” or planes over the same route to take 
care of the demand for reservation, according to remarks of 
Mr. Young in a radio address March 1. 

“Whether or not it (the reduction in fare) is economically 
sound remains a question,” said he. “Even the transport organ- 
izations do not know. It will depend upon the volume of busi- 
ness thus obtained, and the pay load capacities of the aircraft 
which will become available for use. In any case, the service 
is being demonstrated and proven, and its ultimate acceptance 
by the traveling public as a transportation medium is being 
assured. It suggests the oft repeated question—will air travel 
be more expensive than surface travel? Per mile it perhaps 
will be, but per hour of travel time it should be substantially 
less. And as time is undoubtedly the essence of our every 
undertaking, it would seem that air transportation should adjust 
itself to the economic scheme of things without difficulty. 

“Sometimes I think we do not realize how extensively we 
already depend upon air transportation, and how much it has 
become an integral part of our daily lives. 

‘During each twenty-four-hour period there are more than 
80,000 miles flown on precise schedules by airplanes carrying 
passengers, mail and express, one-fourth of which is at night, 
all night, and on schedule. It is being done over airways nearly 
26,000 miles in length, 15,000 miles of which will soon be fully 
equipped with all known aids to air navigation for both day 
and night service. Over one thousand established airports are 
in daily use, with an additional twelve hundred planned for early 
development. Millions of dollars are invested in all kinds of 
equipment, airplanes, hangars, machinery, etc., and thousands 
of men are employed in a great variety of duties. In addition 
to all this, American air transport organizations maintain sched- 
ules of eighty or ninety thousand miles weekly into foreign 
countries of the western hemisphere. If all of this were sud- 
denly suspended or removed there would be an instant demand 
by industry and commerce for its immediate return, and we 
would thoroughly appreciate the fact that air transportation 





has already become an indispensable factor in the general trans- 
portation scheme of the country. 

“During the last few months we have heard about many 
things happening to the aviation industry. Stocks declined, 
business was falling off, airplae factories were being shut down. 
One could easily have gained the impression that as an industry 
it was passing into history. The worst which can be said is 
that it has slowed down to a normal rate of progress and devel- 
opment. And it is indeed a fortunate thing. The past year 
and a half have been too intensive and expansive. The industry 
was too rapidly growing beyond its capacity. The slowing up 
and constructive reorganization which it needed is now in prog- 
ress and will be over and out of the way early in its history, 
thus giving it a clean slate and clear sailing on a sound premise. 
That it is a great industry and experiencing more normal ad- 
vancement was thoroughly demodnstfated at St. Louis, where 
the International Aircraft Exhibit was held. Approximately 90 
models of modern American airplanes were on display. It was 
the greatest exhibit in aviation history. It indicated conclu- 
sively that the aircraft designers and manufacturers are pro- 
ducing better aircraft than ever before and are in a most favor- 
able position to supply the normal demand of a market which 
has rapidly become thoroughly discriminating in all phases of 
aircraft construction, performance, operation and maintenance. 
It is a much sounder premise than has previously existed, and 
augurs well for the future of transportation.” 


AIR MAIL FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Attention of the House of Representatives “to the epochal 
air-mail flight from South America” that ended last Wednesday 
at Miami, Fla., has been called by Representative McMillan, of 
South Carolina. 

“The flight,’ said he, “marked the first regular trip of the 
New York, Rio, and Buenos Aires Line, Inc., between the two 
American continents via the east coast of South America, and 
broke all records for transportation of mail from the important 
trade centers of South America to the United States. 

“As a result of this flight business and commerce of the 
continents are closer to each other than they have ever been 
before.” 

The operating or flying time between the larger cities of 
South America and the United States on the flight was as 
follows: Santiago, Chile, to Miami, seven and a half days; 








Ice Warning Device for Airplanes 


o,., device, designed to assist aircraft pilots in avoiding con- 
ditions conducive to the formation of ice on the wings of air- 





Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Corps, showing ice formation 
on tail of plane. 


planes, has been developed by the Bureau of Standards. 
Experiments in the past have shown that ice will begin 
forming on the wings of an airplane when flying in a sat- 
urated atmosphere at a temperature between 26° and 32° 
Fahrenheit, and that, under such conditions, the lift of the 
plane is reduced by the change in the shape of the wings 
and the gross weight is increased by the ice accumulation. 
These conditions may extend to a point where the plane 
may be forced down unless the pilot succeeds in reaching 
warmer temperatures or less saturated conditions of the 
atmosphere, either by changing his altitude, or his course, 
or, if necessary, by making a landing. 

The device is essentially a temperature-actuated switch 
which controls a red light on the instrument board of the 
airplane. The thermal switch is located on the strut or 
otherwise exposed in the free air stream, while the indicator 
is installed in a convenient place in the cockpit. A light, 
behind the red window, appears only at temperatures be- 
tween 26° and 32°, which, according to tests by the National 
Advisory Committee of Aeronautics, is the critical ice form- 
ing temperature range. 

Provided the plane is in a saturated atmosphere, this 
indicator warns the pilot the moment his plane encounters 
a temperature at which the clear, dangerous type of ice may 
form. If the plane is flying in cold, dry air, the pilot either 
may disregard the warning light or switch off the instrument 
altogether. 
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Buenos Aires, Argentina, six and a half days, and Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, five days. 

Mr. McMillan said he believed the line should be commended 
for this extraordinary achievement and called attention to the 
fact that William P. MacCracken, Jr., formerly Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, was chairman of the board of the 
line. 

“At the present time,” continued he “the United States 
does not have an air mail service down the east coast of South 
America. Our routes now extend as far as Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, on the north tip of South America, and down the west 
coast to Santiago and across the Andes Mountains to Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. To aid American business, which has 
millions of dollars invested in South America, we should put in 
an air mail route between Paramaribo and Buenos Aires on the 
east coast. It is in this territory that about 80 per cent of the 
trade in South America is concentrated. And it is here also 
that our European competitors for South American markets are 
conducting the greater part of their activity. Department of 
Commerce reports show that in this area, which is not now 
included in our foreign air mail system, is located 56 per cent 
of the population of South America; 65 per cent of the wealth; 
72 per cent of the motor vehicles; 61 per cent of the railroad 
mileage and telephone facilities; 88 per cent of the mail volume, 
and 59 per cent of the foreign trade. 

“With the completion of this record-breaking air-mail flight 
from South America over the east-coast route, I hope Congress 
and the Post Office Department will take steps as quickly as 
possible to install an air-mail route to cover this territory, which, 
I believe, holds such rich trade-development possibilities.” 


ATLANTA-CHICAGO AIRWAY 


“Completion of the lighting installation on the Atlanta- 
Chattanooga section of the Atlanta-Chicago airway, early in 
March, will add another link in the ever growing chain of 
airways,” says the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce. “The lighting of this airway must be considered a 
major project both from the engineering standpoint and from 
the standpoint of its resultant effect on the air-transport system 
of the United States. 

“Although the Atlanta-Chicago air-mail line has been in 
operation for more than a year, it has not rendered maximum 
service due to the necessity of flying on a daylight schedule. 
Thus the business mail of Chicago and vicinity, in order to be 
carried by air had to wait over night in Chicago before start- 
ing, and to wait again in Atlanta overnight before delivery or 
forwarding on connecting air-mail routes—requiring time equiva- 
lent to that of the San Francisco to New York service, for a 
distance of but 652 miles—although mail for the southeast 
accumulating in Chicago overnight was expedited appreciably. 

“The new schedule will call for departure from Chicago at 
9:30 p. m. with arrival in Atlanta at 6 a. m. the next day. 
Stops will be made at Terre Haute, Ind., Evansville, Ind., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Chattanooga, Tenn. At Atlanta direct con- 
nection will be made for Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, Birming- 
ham, Mobile and New Orleans. A ship leaving St. Louis at 
about 10:30 p. m. will connect with the southbound ship from 
Chicago at Evansville. Northbound airplanes will leave Atlanta 
at 10 p. m., after arrival of ships from Miami and New Orleans, 
reaching St. Louis at 5 a. m. and Chicago at 6 a. m., in time to 
connect with westbound transcontinental planes carrying mail 
to all Pacific coast points in approximately 36 hours from 
Atlanta—the same as from New York.” 





CROSS CHANNEL FLYING 

Five million miles of cross channel schedule flying were 
recently completed by the air fleet of a prominent British line 
operating between London and Paris, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce from Assistant Auto- 
motive Trade Commissioner H. C. Schuette, Paris. This total 
represents approximately 20,000 flights in which more than 
100,000 persons have been carried between London and the 
Continent. 


INVESTIGATION OF AIR ACCIDENTS 


Attorney-General Mitchell has upheld the practice followed 
by the aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce in 
not making public details as to each accident investigated by 
it under the air commerce act of 1926, according to an opinion 
of the Attorney-General made public at a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the Senate commerce committee on the Bingham 
bill (S. 3399) providing for investigation of accidents and for 
making public the reports of the department. 


PAN-AMERICAN AIR CONGRESS 


An air congress of the American nations will be held in 
Uruguay this year in conjunction with the centenary celebration 
of the Republic, according to a report received in the Department 





of Commerce from Consul Herron at Montevideo. 

All important aeronautical subjects will be proposeg for 
consideration. In connection with the congress it is proposed to 
hold an international aeronautical display and exposition of 
military planes, transports, aviation motors, aerial photography 
aerology, signals, etc. ° 


MONTREAL AIRCRAFT EXHIBITION 


The Montreal Aircraft Exhibition held annually under the 
auspices of the Montreal Light Aeroplane Club, will take place 
this year from April 19 to 26, inclusive, at the “Stadium,” Mop. 
treal’s largest exhibition hall, according to a report received jp 
the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade Commis. 
sioner L. A. France, Montreal, Canada. The new British dirigibje 
R-100 is expected to be moored at the St. Hubert airport mast 
during the week of the show. 









AIRCRAFT ENGINES TESTED 
The new aircraft engine-testing laboratory of the aero. 
nautics branch, recently completed at Arlington, Va., now is . 
in daily operation with its three modern test stands, and is 
capable of testing aerial power plants for the Department of 


Commerce approved type certificate, at the rate of about 52 a to 

year, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of ° 

Commerce for Aeronautics. lit 
“The Department of Commerce,” said he, “endeavors to ae 

protect the flying public by requiring types of all aircraft ep. 

gines designed to be sold to the public for use in licensed planes we 

to undergo and pass rigid tests in actual performance.” re 








AIR PICKUP AND DELIVERY f 





P. & A. Phot 
A speeding airplane equipped with an automatic reel and 100- foot 
cable extending down to a metal ball, which enables it to pick UP 
loads from and deliver loads into a large funnel-shaped box. These 


tests are now being made at Hoover field, in Washington. The 
postoffice and commerce departments are most interested. 
$< 
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BUS REGULATION BILL 


“The principle of government regulation of public utilities 
has been generally adopted in this country, both in federal and 
in state matters,” said the report of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce submitted to the House of 
Representatives by Representative Parker, chairman of the 
committee, on the bus reguation bill (H. R. 10288). (See Traffic 
World, March 1.) 

“The enactment of legislation of the character here pro- 
posed will be merely the extension of this principle to a utility 
which, although comparatively new, is one which is developing 
with great rapidity in all parts of the United States and bears 
a close relation to the public interest.” 

The report then briefly recited the developments looking 
toward bus control legislation, including investigation by the 
Commission and its report recommending legislation, and the 
litigation in the courts that established the necessity for federal 
action if interstate operators were to be regulated. 

The recommendations of the Commission, said the report, 
were in line with the provisions of the proposed legislation 
recommended by the committee. 

‘In providing for the administration of this legislation,” 
continued the report, “the committee has had a keen appreciation 
of the fact that, in almost every state, boards and commissions 
have for years been administering laws regulating public utili- 
ties of various kinds, including motor carriers performing trans- 
portation service similar to that here covered. The committee 
has felt that if use could be made of the experience and ability 
of the members of such state boards and commissions, an im- 
portant step would be taken toward securing efficient admin- 
istration. The committee has further had in mind the fact 
that a very large proportion of interstate motor carrier opera- 
tions are comparatively local in character, for the reason that 
they involve only two states. This is true because of the loca- 
tion of many large centers of population close to state lines. 
With these considerations in mind the bill has been so drafted 
as to provide for the creation of joint boards composed in the 
ordinary case of members of the state public utility boards and 
commissions, to which will be referred most of the important 
matters which will arise under the administration of the act 
when two states only are involved. The joint boards will act 
as federal agencies in administering the act. 

Provision is made for the giving of notice, in connection 
with all proceedings, to the governor and the board of any state 
involved by the carrier operations in question. 

It is further provided that the Commission may confer with 
and hold joint hearings with any authorities of any state in 
connection with matters arising under the act, and the Com- 
mission is authorized to avail itself of the cooperation, service, 
records, and facilities of any state, or any officials thereof, in 
the enforcement of any provision of the act. 

_ “The matter of reguating interstate motor carrier opera- 
ons has been before the Congress constantly since 1925, when 
the bill (S. 1734, 69th Cong., 1st sess.) to regulate interstate 
‘commerce by motor vehicles operating as common carriers 
on the public highways was introduced. Since the introduction 
of S. 1734, other general bills regulating interstate motor-bus 
traffic have been introduced, as follows: In the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, S. 5730, H. R. 8266, and H. R. 15606; in the Seventieth 
Congress, S. 1252, S. 3992, S. 5085, H. R. 19, H. R. 5640, H. R. 
12380, H. R. 15621, and H. R. 17189; and in the Seventy-first 
Congress, S. 1351, H. R. 3822, H. R. 7699, and H. R. 7954. Hear- 
igs were held by the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce on S. 1734 in March, 1926. In April, 1928, hearings were 
held by this committee on the bill (H. R. 12380, 70th Cong., 
lst sess.) to regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles 
operating as common carriers of persons on the public high- 
ways. Again, in January, 1930, this committee held hearings 
on the bill (H. R. 7954) to regulate interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles operating as common carriers of persons on 
the public highways. 

_ “In the legislation here proposed the provisions of the earlier 
bills have been generally adhered to, the principal departures 
matin been made so that the act may be administratively and 
= workable and provide the minimum of regulation neces- 


Provisions of the Bill 


,. An explanation of the provisions of the proposed legisla- 
ion follows: 





Section 1—This section defines many of the terms used. From 
these definitions it will be seen that the act will cover only the 
carriage of passengers, and not the transportation of property except 
in so far as such transportation may be incidental to passenger 
carriage. A reading of paragraphs (10) and (11) of section 1 will show 
that carriers of persons are divided into two classes, common carriers 
by motor vehicle and charter carriers by motor vehicle, and through- 
out this distinction is preserved for the purpose of applying, generally 
speaking, a different type of regulation to the two classes of carriers. 
The provisions with respect to securing a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, the requirement that rates shall be just and 
reasonable, and the requirement that the approval of the Commission 
must be obtained in the case of consolidations, mergers, and acquisi- 
tion_of control, do not apply in the case of charter carriers. 

It will be noted that the basis of distinction between common 
carriers by motor vehicle and charter carriers by motor vehicle is 
that of common carriage. It was feared that this distinction might 
not result in the inclusion as charter carriers by motor vehicle of 
certain types of motor carriers who render a special sort of service 
difficult to distinguish in some cases from a common-carrier service. 
Therefore, a sentence has been added to paragraph (11) providing 
that carriers operating motor vehicles hired or leased for a specific 
trip or trips shall not be considered common carriers for the purposes 
of the definitions of these two classes of carriers. 

It will be seen from the provisions of subsection (b) that certain 
types of carriers by motor vehicle will be exempted from the provi- 
sions of the act. One of these exemptions is in the case of taxicabs, 
and is intended to cover motor vehicles of any kind performing a 
service similar to the service ordinarily performed by taxicabs, even 
though they may not make use of taximeters. 

Section 2: By this section the Commission is directed to supervise 
and regulate common carriers by motor vehicles as provided in the 
act and to that end it is authorized to establish reasonable require- 
ments with respect to continuous and adequate service at just and 
reasonable rates, a uniform system of account sand reports, qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours of service of employes, safety of operation 
and equipment, comfort of passengers, and’ pick-up and delivery 
points. The Commission is also directed to supervise and regulate 
charter carriers by motor vehicle, being specifically authorized to 
establish reasonable requirements with respect to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employes, safety of operation and 
equipment, and comfort of passengers. 

Provision is made for the making of complaints in cases where 
motor carriers fail to comply with the requirements of the Commis- 
sion and for the issuance of appropriate orders. ‘i 

Section 3: The general administrative scheme is set forth in this 
section. The Commission itsef will be primarily charged with the 
administration of the act. However, under this section the Commis- 
sion is authorized to act through individual members and examiners 
upon any matter, and, in case of any such matter involving operations 
by common carriers by motor vehicle in two states only, is required 
to refer the matter to a joint board of two members chosen as set 
forth in the act, if it concerns certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for new operations, rate complaints, consolidations, mergers, 
and acquisition of control, complaints as to violations of safety 
requirements, or certain other specified matters. 

Members of joint boards are to be appointed by the Commission 
upon nomination by the state utility boards or by the state governors. 
The method of choosing the members of joint boards was adopted 
with a view to securing men conversant with local conditions and 
experienced in motor-vehicle transportation problems. If the board 
or governor of any state fails to designate any member, the matter is 
to be handled by the Commission. Any such joint board is to be, as 
declared in the act, an agency of the federal government while acting 
under the provisions of this act. The expenses, but not the salaries, 
of join-board members are to be paid by the federal government. 

When any matter is heard and decided by a member or examiner, 
or by a joint board, such member, examiner, or joint board is to file 
with the Commission its recommendation for an appropriate order 
and after having been filed with the Commission 10 days such recom- 
mended order becomes the order of the Commission, except that the 
Commission may before the expiration of such time stay or postpone 
such recommended order. A review of any such matter by the Com- 
mission is provided for. No time limit for review is fixed, and it is 
contemplated that this feature will be taken care of by regulations of 
the Commission. The Commission will be under a duty to grant such 
review as may be necessary or proper to carry out the purposes of the 
act. The Commission is authorized to review any such matter on 
its own initiative. It is important to note that the orders recom- 
mended by an examiner or member, or a joint board, do not become 
effective as orders of the member, examiner, or joint board, but as 
orders of the Commission, either after the expiration of the 10-day 
period above referred to or by substitution of the Commission’s own 
order upon review. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the Commission to confer with and to 
hold joint hearings with state authorities in connection with any 
matter arising under the act, and authorizes the Commission to avail 
itself of the cooperation. service, records, and facilities of any state 
or of any officials thereof in the enforcement of the act, this provision 
being deemed advisable because of the close relation which interstate 
motor vehicle transportation bears to intrastate operations of the 
same character. 

In subsection (h), it is provided that relief from final orders of the 
Commission may be had (just as in the case of final orders under the 
interstate commerce act) by extraordinary remedy, the suit to be 
determined by the statutory court of three judges in a proper case. 

Section 4: In this section is found the general requirement that 

common carriers by motor vehicle operating in interstate and foreign 
commerce must secure certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity. A.period of grace of 90 days is provided for the making of appli- 
— in the case of carriers in operation when the act goes into 
effect. 
Section 5: In subsection (a) provision is made for the issuance of 
certificates of public convenience and necessity for operations of 
common carriers by motor vehicle where it is found such operation 
will serve the public convenience and necessity. 

In subsection (b) it is provided that common carriers by_ motor 
vehicle which were in operation on January 1, 1930, and which have 
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continued to operate since that date and who meet certain other 
requirements set forth, shall be entitled to certificates as a matter of 
course, without the application of the test of public convenience and 
necessity. The question of the issuance of these certificates is left 
to the decision of the Commission without hearing, upon the basis of 
information furnished by questionnaires or otherwise. However, 
if it is found necessary to have further proceedings to determine the 
question involved, the application for the certificate is to be dealt 
with according to the procedure set forth in section 3, including refer- 
ence to a joint board in a proper case. 

_. in subsections (c) and (d) are found declarations of policy to make 
it clear that Congress gives no preferential recognition to any one of 
the various kinds of transportation, and that a certificate shall not be 
construed as conferring any proprietary or exclusive rights in the 
public highways. By subsection (e) the Commission is directed, in 
so far 2 is consistent with the public interest, to preserve competition 
in service. 

Section 6: This section provides that the routes over which and 
the fixed termini between which common carriers by motor vehicle are 
authorized to operate shall be specified in the certificate, and provides 
for attaching terms and conditions in connection with the issuance of 
the certificate, including terms and conditions as to the furnishing of 
additional service over the specified routes or between the specified 
termini, and the extension of the line or lines of the carrier, and 
terms and conditions necessary to carry out with respect to the opera- 
tions of the carrier the requirements established by the Commission 
with respect to continuous and adequate service at just and reason- 
able rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, qualifications 
and maximum hours of service of employes, safety of operation and 
equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up and delivery points. 

By subsection (b) carriers are authorized to deviate from the routes 
and fixed termini specified, but only in accordance with the rules and 
regulations and orders of the Commission. 

Section 7: All motor carriers of persons operating in interstate 
commerce other than as common carriers, must, under this section, 
obtain charter carrier permits. As in the case of carriers required to 
secure certificates, these carriers are given a period of 90 days in which 
to apply for charter carrier permits. Such a permit is required for 
such operations even in the case of common carriers by motor vehicle 
already holding certificates. The granting of such a permit is virtu- 
ally a formality, the requirements to be met being very limited, and 
no test as to the public convenience and necessity or the public interest 
is applied. The charter carrier is, however, required under section 10 
to take out security for the protection of the public. The Commission 
is directed to specify in the permit the operations covered thereby. 
Provision is made for attaching terms and conditions to the permit, 
from time to time, in order to carry out with respect to the opera- 
tions of the carrier the requirements established by the Commission 
with respect to qualifications and maximum hours of service of em- 
ployes, safety of operation and equipment, and comfort of passengers. 

Section 8: Under this section certificates of public convenience 
and necessity and charter carrier permits will be subject to suspen- 
sion, change, or revocation for failure to comply with the provisions 
of the act, or with orders, rules, or regulations, or terms or conditions 
of the certificate or permit, or whenever the public interests shall so 
require. 

It is provided that certificates and permits may be transferred, 
except that transfers of certificates are subject to the approval of 
the Commission as provided in section 9. 


Section 9: Under this section consolidations, mergers, and acquisi- 
tions of control involving carriers who will be required under the act 
to obtain certificates of public convenience and necessity will be in- 
valid unless approved by the Commission. In the case of approval of 
any such matter by the Commission, and in the case of the original 
issuance of certificates of public convenience and necessity, it is pro- 
vided that, in so far as may be necessary to enable the carrying into 
effect of the consolidation, merger, or acquisition approved, and to 
permit the conduct of the operations authorized by the certificate, the 
Federal antitrust laws and all other restraints and prohibitions of 
federal or state law are inapplicable. 


Section 10: This section authorizes the Commission to adopt rules 
and regulations governing the filing of bonds, policies of insurance, or 
other securities or agreements so as to insure the —— of final 
judgments recovered against both common carriers by motor vehicle 
and charter carriers by motor vehicle, when their liability results from 
the operation, maintenance, or use of motor vehicles under a certificate 
or permit. The protection extends to cases of death of or injury to 
persons or loss of or damage to property. Such persons would include 
passengers and employes, as well as persons upon the highways or 
elsewhere. Such property would include the passengers, baggage, 
other motor vehicles, and property along the highway or elsewhere. 

Section 11: This section requires that tariffs of rates, fares, and 
charges shall be posted, prohibits discrimination in connection with 
rates, fares, and charges demanded of persons, and prohibits changes 
in rates, fares, and charges except after 30 days’ notice. 

Under this section it is declared that rates, fares, and charges 
shall be just and reasonable, and provision is made for the making 
of complaints with respect to unjust and unreasonable rates, fares, 
and charges. It is contemplated that in accordance with the pro- 
cedure provided for, rates, fares, and charges may be declared un- 
just and unreasonable and appropriate orders issued, but the Com- 
mission may not fix any rate, fare, or charge. It is provided that 
no consideration shall be given to the value of the certificate under 
which a carrier is operating, or to good will or earning power, in 
determining the value of the carrier’s property in any proceeding to 
determine the justness or reasonableness of any rate. 

Section 12: This section requires the designation of an agent upon 
whom service may be made in lieu of service upon the motor carrier. 

Section 13: This section provides for penalties in the case of willful 
violations of the act, of final orders, or of terms or conditions of cer- 
tificates or permits. It also provides that the Commission or any 
party injured may seek the aid of United States district courts for the 
——— of the provisions of the act or of orders, terms, or con- 

tions. 

Section 14: This section carries the ordinary authorization for 
appropriations. 

Section 15: This section contains a provision to save the consti- 
tutionality of any ore of the act except to the extent that it 
may be held invalid in a particular case. 

Section 16: This section reserves the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal the provisions of the act. 

Section 17: This section authorizes the citation of the act by a 
short title. 


Six members of the committee, in an expression of “addi- 
tional views” in the report on the bill, said they strongly 
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supported the passage of the bill but believed that the ad 
ministration of the act should be conducted to a greater exten; 
than the bill permitted, through joint boards, consisting of , 
representative of the public utilities commission, or simij,, 
body, from each state in which the motor carrier operations 
were to be conducted. They pointed out that the Commission 
in its report in No. 18300, motor bus and motor truck operation 
recommended such administration. In part, they said: ; 


The original bill introduced in this Congress provided that practi- 
cally all matters relating to the operation of motor buses in interstate 
commerce should be referred to such joint boards regardless of the 
number of states through which they operated. That bill had the 
indorsement of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners; the railroad brotherhoods; the bus division of the 
American Automobile Association; the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators; the Association of Railway Executives, represent- 
ing the steam lines of the country; the American Electric Railway 
Association, representing the electric lines of the country; and gen- 
erally of all interests that would be affected by the legislation. 

The bill as reported by the committee limits the jurisdiction of 
the joint boards to those cases where the motor-bus operations are 
between two states only. We believe that the joint boards shoulg 
have jurisdiction of the motor-carrier operations in all cases where 
not more than three states are involved, and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be given authority, in its discretion, 
to refer to the joint boards questions relating to the motor-carrier 
operations where more than three states are involved. We believe 
that such a change would be in the public interest. These views are 
in complete accord with the recommendation of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission. 


The members signing this part of the report were Repre- 
sentatives Mapes, of Michigan; Wyant, of Pennsylvania; Burt. 
ness, of North Dakota; Robinson, of Iowa; Garber, of Okla 
homa, and Johnson, of Indiana. They said amendments would 
be offered to the bill in accordance with their views. 

Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, submitted a nmi- 
nority report. He said there was no public demand for the 
bill; that the bill was a direct attack on the competitive system 
in that the fundamental basis of the bill was the elimination 
of competition; that the proponents of the bill “admitted can- 
didly that its main purpose was to give a monopoly, to elini- 
nate competition”; that it could not be argued that the bill 
was required for reasons of public safety because the states 
were dealing with that phase of the problem; that the legisla- 
tion “is merely a part of the general effort of an important 
school of business men to get away from the competitive sys- 
tem.” He also assailed the bill because it provided for con- 
solidations in the bus transportation field. 

“It is safe to predict that, within a dozen years, practically 
all of the important bus lines will be owned by a few big 
companies, and that it is but a matter of time before the rail 
carrier interests will have absorbed practically the whole sys- 
tem of bus transportation,” said he. 

State commissioners were disappointed with the bill as it 
was reported by the committee. ; 

“Why the changes?” asked John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, referring to the bill as approved by the commissioners 
and the reported bill. “They reflect a purpose to recognize as 
slightly as possible the state commissions in the new regula- 
tory scheme. It is a compromise between those on the com- 
mittee who did not wish the joint board plan at all, and those 
who were really in favor of it and would have been disposed 
to extend it further. The question now is whether this com 
promise leaves the bill worth passing. It is a step—though 4 
short one—towards a proper co-ordination of federal and state 
regulatory commissions in a field of regulation where the bust: 
ness involved is in the main local in its character. The bill 
may, even if it passes as it now is, prove of some worth as 4 
precedent for future, more far-reaching legislation. It will evel 
be, I think, of some considerable value within the limited field 
to which the joint board plan now applies. But it is at least 
doubtful to what extent state commissioners will find them 
selves disposed to act under the plan of the bill as it stands. 

Debate on the Parker bus bill was begun in the House 
March 7. It was expected that it would continue Saturday 
afternoon. 


COORDINATING RAIL AND MOTOR LINES 


What is said to be the first railroad time-table folder sho 
ing schedules of coordinated rail and road service in paralle 
columns has been issued by the St. Louis Southwester2. 
addition to schedules of the Cotton Belt’s passenger trains a 
motor cars, there are shown schedules of motor coaches opel- 
ated by the Southwestern Transportation Company, a subsidiary 
of the Cotton Belt. 





U. S. AUTOS IN CANADA 


Automobiles entering Canada for tourist purposes in - 
numbered 4,508,808, an increase of 863,353 cars, or 23.8 per om 
over 1928, according to a statement of the Canadian Ministé! 
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KLECTRIC EYES now continuously 










SIX ON TIME LEADERS—Here are 
six of the Pennsylvania’s famous 
“Limiteds of the Freight Service.”’ 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 





reproduce, inside the engine cab, 


the signals set miles ahead - - - 


An Important Announcement 


} ews Pennsylvania Railroad will complete 
® this year the most extensive improvements 
automatic signal installations ever under- 
taken by an American railroad. 


The whole program, involving an expendi- 
ture of more than $16,000,000, represents an 
mportant advance in the art of railroad trans- 
portation from the standpoint of both public 
safety and operating efficiency. 


The work includes not only additional auto- 
matic block signals and automatic train con- 
_ but also, in the region of densest passenger 
Tain operation, the installation of the Penn- 


ylvania’s newly developed continuous cab 
‘gnal system. 


’ Three Principal results will be effected by 
the new installations: 


1. By the end of this year, the Pennsylvania 
; cad’s main line tracks, over which its 
tet of blue ribbon trains operates between the 


Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi River, 


connecting New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis, will have the most modern auto- 
matic signal devices known torailroad engineers. 


2. Between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, the line will be equipped 
with a continuous cab signal system. 


3. The coming year will find the Pennsyl- 
vania embarked upon a program to extend its 
continuous cab signals westward over its main 
lines. 


HESE installations will round out a pro- 

gram of increased train protection which 
supplements expenditures of many millions of 
dollars in recent years for all-steel passenger 
cars, heavier rail, grade crossing removals, au- 
tomatic warning devices at grade crossings and 
bridge renewals . . . Of course, all passenger 
trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
have had block signal protection on all of the 


Company’s 16,000 miles of running track for 
many years. 


N? phase of the present program is quite as 
significant as the installation of the con- 
tinuous cab signals in all trains operating be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington . . . This modern development in 
the art of railroad signaling has been perfected 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad through research 
and experimental work and has been incorpo- 
rated into the automatic train control installa- 
tions already established. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad management 
believes that no substitute can be found for the 
personal responsibility of the men operating the 
locomotive and that the best safety devices are 
those which afford the greatest degree of de- 
pendable assistance in enabling the enginemen 
and firemen to discharge their responsibility. 
This is accomplished by the continuous cab 
signals with whistle and acknowledger . . . 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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of National Revenue transmitted to the Department of Com- 
merce by Consul Francis R. Stewart at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Every province enjoyed a substantial growth in tourist 
traffic, the statement said, with Ontario leading the way. Over 
75 per cent (3,505,500) of the total tourist vehicles entering 
Canada came in through Ontario. Of the increase over all the 
Dominion of 863,353, 743,338 is accounted for by the increase 
in that province. Quebec showed a gain of over 58,000; British 
Columbia, 19,000; Alberta, 17,000; New Brunswick, 20,000, and 
Saskatchewan, 3,000. 


HIGHWAYS HANDBOOK 
A statistical story of the growth of highway systems in the 
United States and in the world is recited in “Highways Hand- 
book,” an illustrated publication issued by the Highway Educa- 
tion Board. 
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“The building of the modern highway system,” says Thomas 
H. MacDonald, chairman of the board, in a brief introduction 
“has no counterpart in the public works of any nation. P 


“The construction of the Panama Canal was a task of large 
magnitude; its completion a great national achievement: yet 
large as it was the contribution of the federal government alone 
to the construction of highways far outmeasures it, and the 
part of the federal government in the program of road im. 
provement has been relatively small. The greater part of the 
work has been done by the states and their subdivisions. 


“The story of this great constructive work wants no elabora- 
tion. The bare figures of miles built and money invested are 
impressive beyond need of added emphasis; and it is such an 
unembroidered story that is told by the facts and figures pre- 
sented in this booklet.” 





Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
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Deep pessimism is still the keynote of current reviews of 
the full cargo market situation. Movement of grain appears to 
be just as far disant as ever and none of the other divisions 
exhibits even signs of nearby improvement. Five grain fixtures 
reported in the last week, two for the Continent and three for 
the Mediterranean, all at the low, are sufficient indication of 
conditions. No prediction of betterment is warranted at the 
present time, as requirements must widen considerably before 
the upward movement commences. 

In the coal trade a part cargo was closed to Montevideo at 
$4 first half of March. The only définite inquiry to South 
America at present is a cargo to Rio de Janeiro and March-early 
April which can probably be secured at $3.70. Business to 
west coast Italy was done at $2.10 with further business to be 
obtained at equivalent rates for March loading. 

Two sugar fixtures were reported, one of 6,000 tons at 
13s 6d from Santo Domingo with the option of Cuba at 14s 3d, 
United Kingdom-Continent, April, and 3,000 tons from Santo 
Domingo at 14s 10%d, United Kingdom-Continent, with the 
option of Marseilles at 1s extra first half March. 

Time charter rates remain at their previous low figures, 
advantageous to charterers and ruinous to owners. 

“Further demoralization of the commodity markets, espe- 
cially the wheat trade, resulted in greater weakness in Pacific 
coast freights in February than in January,” says the General 
Steamship review for the latter month. It holds the drastfc 
decline in wheat was only part of the performance. 

“Cotton, petroleum products, coffee, lumber and other 
products suffered from sales stagnation and falling prices. Ship- 
ping is unquestionably in severe depression, and pessimism is 
prevalent. 

“Wheat has taken on such national and international com- 
plications that to predict the immediate future would be rash. 
As, however, there has been slack inquiry all season the ex- 
treme demoralization of grain prices in February charter rates 
softened only a little more. 

“Up to the end of January there were forty-three charters, 
against 190 in the same period of the previous season. 

“European lumber also underwent a. decline during Feb- 
ruary, partly because of weather conditions in the lumber 
country. Indications of improvement in this trade were not 
totally lacking during February, however, and some of the lines 
were working for a restoration of the old level. It might be 
mentioned that a movement was put on foot for the conference 
to ‘peg’ lumber and grain rates at minimums of 50s and 20s, 
respectively, but that the proposal failed of the requisite unani- 
mous approval. These rates have been ‘open’ for many years. 

“Intercoastal lumber is the best sustained of the lot. The 
regular lines had no difficulty with the conference rate of $10 
for February. The rate for March and April has been set at 
$11, and for May at $12. Because of rumors that these quota- 
tions could not be maintained, the conference made a special 
announcement reaffirming its intention to stand by these figures, 
even at the expense of returning ships with free space. The 
demand, while none too strong, is such the lines are reasonably 
confident of filling their requirements.” 

A resolution to abolish immediate transportation entries 
at ports of arrival for import shipments consigned in bond to 
interior points, introduced in the Senate by Senator Hawes, of 





Missouri, to amend the pending tariff bill has caused some dis- 
cussion in customs and shipping circles here. The resolution 
calls for reconsideration of a measure offered more than a year 
ago by Senator Hawes, adding to Section 552, of the present 
tariff act, a provision that collectors of customs forward ship- 
ments in bond from ports of arrival to destination upon receipt 
of a written request from the consignee. The resolution was 
never reported out of committee and the present move is de- 
signed to force action before a final vote on the administrative 
clauses of the Hawley-Smoot bill. 

Opinion here inclines to the belief that the elimination of 
entries for bonded goods would make necessary large additions 
to the customs personnel at ports of entry and destination. It 
would be necessary for consignees to continue agents, accord- 
ing to those informed in such matters, and there would be no 
reduction in charges or lapse of time necessary to complete 
shipment in bond. 

The Far East Conference has announced that, effective 
February 27, the following lines ceased to be members of the 
Far East Conference: American Gulf Orient Line (Tampa 
Inter-Ocean Steamship Co., agents); Fern Line (Trosdal, Plant 
& LaFonta, agents). Effective April 23 the following line will 
also cease to be a Far East Conference member: Kawasaki 
Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha—‘K” Line; Kawasaki Dockyard Co., 
Ltd.—“K” Line. 

Announcement by the Munson Steamship Lines of the es- 
tablishment of weekly sailings to Bermuda by the addition of 
extra sailings of their four South American liners has brought 
about a situation verging on a rate war in the New York-Ber- 
muda trade. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is operat- 
ing weekly sailings to Bermuda with the steamship Arcadian, 
and the Furness Bermuda Line, the pioneer in the service, has 
two sailings a week. 

It is only a few weeks since the Munson: Line announced 
that the Western World, American Legion, Southern Cross, and 
Pan America would call at Bermuda, northbound and south- 
bound, thus maintaining fortaightly sailings from New York. 
Under the new schedule these four vessels are to make extra 
round trips between New York and Bermuda between their 
regular voyages in the South American service. The Munson 
Line, under this schedule, will have sailings from New York to 
Bermuda every Friday and from Bermuda to New York every 
Monday. 

Thus far, all three companies are maintaining the regular 
rates, although it is acknowledged that the tonnage now I 
operation greatly exceeds the requirements of the tourist traffic. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: , 


American South African Line, Clan Line, Ellerman & Bucknall 
Steamship Company, R. P. Houston & Company, Prince Line, Ls “ 
and Union Castle Line with Calmar Steamship Corporation. 4 
rangement for through shipments of salmon, dried fruit, canned _ ~ 
and canned asparagus from Pacific coast ports to designated porn "| 
South and East Africa. Through rates, effective until June 30, 4 60 
are to be as specified in the agreement and are to be apportinoe the 
cents per 100 pounds to Calmar, the remainder_to accrue ho ab- 
on-carrying line. Cost of transhipment at New York is to 
sorbed by Calmar. ; ‘ne Covers 

Luckenback Steamship Company, Inc., with Trinidad Line: peter) 
through shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific “dad 
ports to Demerara or Georgetown, British Guiana and ener 
Through rates and divisions thereof are to be as set forth In ¥ 
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SETTING NEW STANDARDS 
of Speed, Service and Dependability 


For the convenience 
of Traffic Managers 
and Freight Forwarders 
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The Port of Houston has established 
the Houston Port Bureau with offices 
located at important cities where full 
information may be obtained con- 


Ce ame cerning 
a = we 


—— 1—Freight rates from any point in 
the country to Houston. 


2—Shipping rates on any of the 
many steamship lines that ply 
out of Houston to all corners of 
the earth. 


3—Port dues, storage, demurrage 
costs, etc. 


S.S. Scottsburg of the American Pioneer Line at Hongkong, China 


HE new American Merchant Marine brings true Amet- 

ican efficiency to overseas freight transportation. Daily 
the men and ships of this great fleet establish new records 
of speed, service and dependability in handling cargoes of 
; all kinds to and from every corner of the earth. 





t Made up of the hundreds of vessels in the 17 lines owned 


oOo 
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by the United States Shipping Board and those in the 
many others developed by the Shipping Board but now 
under private ownership, this new Merchant Marine offers 
unrivalled shipping facilities for both manufactured goods 
and raw materials. Speedyjships maintain regular schedules 
to practically every port of importance in the world. 

The advice and counsel of the experienced American 
operators of the Shipping Board lines are at your command 
at all times. These experts will be glad to help you solve 
any transportation problems. Write for full information. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
“AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 





Many shipping men have availed 
themselves during the last few 
months of this valuable service and 
we believe that you will find it to your 
advantage to use it also. 


If there’s anything you want to know 
about shipping in or out of the South, 
just drop a line to one of the offices 
below. 


BY THE WAY— 


Are you getting the Houston Port 













F ‘AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES : 
d DIXIE UK LINE Book and the Houston Port Regis- 
‘AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
; et eee ter? They should be on your desk 
: MISSISSIPPI VALLEY for ready reference. Write for them 
: EUROPEAN LINE todav! 
. YANKEE LINE oday: 
GULF WEST 
: MEDITERRANEAN LINE Address: 
' MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
- ae GULF ORIENT LINE JOHN C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 
" pat py LINE Whitehall Bldg., 433 Board of Trade Bldg., 
‘ SOUTHERN STATES LINE aes auieas se New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
TEXAS MEDIT. 
7. TEXAS UKAY LINE 24° MomcDrriar “The illemaion shows F.C. DEZENDORF _ T. E. DUGGAN 
, TEXAS STAR LINE American flour being trans-shipped at Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


° $ é bin. 4 
Accommodations available for a limited ae poset y how ) sepdero 
number of bassengers on these lines advantageous contacts for transfer of cargo. 


Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 


q UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


i MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION Sth Fleer, Courthouse 
i WASHINGTON, D.C. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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list attached to the agreement. The arrangement is subject to mini- 
mum bill of lading charge of $12.50, to be apportioned $4.50 to Luck- 
enbach and $8 to the Trinidad Lines. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Baltimore Insular Line, Inc.: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit, beans and peas from Pacific coast ports to Porto Rico, 
with transhipment at Baltimore. Through rates, as specified in the 
agreement, and cost of transhipment at Baltimore are to be ap- 

rtioned 60 per cent to Calmar and 40 per cent to Baltimore Insular 

ine. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of 
$6 (except Arecibo, $6.25), of which Calmar is to receive $3.50 and 
absorb cost of transhipment, and Baltimore Insular Line $2.50 (except 
Arecibo $2.75). On shipments originating beyond Calmar loading ports 
that carrier is to receive cost of transporting shipments from point 
of origin to shipside, this expense to be deducted from through rates 
before apportionment. 


HAGUE RULES BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Another effort to get Congress to pass a bill embodying, 
in a modified form, the Hague rules governing the carriage of 
goods by sea, to the end that uniformity in ocean bills of lading 
may be brought about, was begun this week before the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries. Hearings were 
held March 3, 4 and 5 on H. R. 3830, the bill introduced early 
in the first session of the present Congress by Representative 
White, of Maine, chairman of the committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. The hearings were to be resumed March 10. 

The witnesses heard this week were Charles S. Haight, 
chairman of the bills of lading committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, long an advocate of the proposed legis- 
lation; Chauncey G. Parker, general counsel of the Shipping 
Board, who recorded approval of the proposed legislation by 
the board, although he said that neither he nor the board ap- 
peared as proponents of the legislation; Ira A. Campbell, general 
counsel of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, whose 
position, as a whole, was favorable to the proposal; and Nor- 
man Draper, of the Institute of American Meat Packers, who, 
speaking from the viewpoint of the shipper, said shippers would 
support the bill if amendments desired by them with respect 
to deviation, notice of loss and damage, and strikes, lockouts 
and restraints of labor were made. jJj.. H. Beek, executive secre- 
tary of the National Industrial Traffic League, was present at 
the hearings. He said either he or R. C. Fulbright, who has 
been handling the subject for the league, would appear before 
the committee. The latter was not able to be present at the 
initial hearings. 

The Hague rules are the work of an international confer- 
ence that was held at Brussels in 1921. Since that time efforts 
have been made to have the rules adopted by the United States, 
either by treaty or by law. There has been serious objection 
to adoption of the rules through a treaty. The Shipping Board 
and shippers, among others, have favored adoption of the rules 
through passage by Congress of an act and have opposed the 
treaty method. 

A bill (H. R. 12208) embodying the Hague rules in modified 
form was introduced in the Seventieth Congress, but was not 
acted upon. The White bill, now before the committee, is a 
similar measure. 


Opposition to Measure 


A feature of the hearings this week was that Democratic 
members of the committee, including Representative Davis, of 
Tennessee, and Representative Abernathy, of North Carolina, 
registered opposition to provisions of the measure on the grounil 
that sufficient protection of the shipper’s rights was not afforded 
by them. On the other hand, Mr. Campbell, for the ship ownérs, 
indicated that his clients felt they were making concessions 
to the shipper in agreeing to go along with them in an effort 
to get a bill through in the interest of uniformity. Mr. Campbell 
thought he and the representatives of the shippers could reach 
agreement as to desired amendments. 

Representative Abernethy was concerned about provisions 
in the bill that, he contended, done away with liability for neg- 
ligence on the part of the carrier. He was advised that identical 
provisions were carried in the Harter act. Representative 
Davis thought there was something to the point made by his 
colleague. The langauge in question relieves the carrier of 
liability for loss or damage resulting from “act, neglect, or 
default of the master, mariner, pilot, or the servants of the 
carrier in the navigation or in the management of the ship.” 
Mr. Haight said the language covered only errors of navigation 
and that other negiect was not covered by it. 

Representative Davis felt that if Congress was going to 
enact a law on the subject it should enact one that would pro- 
tect the shipper sufficiently. He said there was nothing sacred 
about the Harter act, and added: “Whenever you exempt a 
common carrier from the negligence of the servants it is con- 
. trary to the law with respect to any other industry on earth.” 
Representative Briggs, of Texas, asked why the carrier should 
be relieved of negligence. 
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Mr. Parker, of the Shipping Board, said that all these ma. 


ters grew up through customs of trade and commerce and the | 
MS Seemed | 


fact that trade and commerce had adopted the custo 
to indicate they were what the people wanted. But Representa, 
tive Davis said the shippers had adopted them because th ‘ 
had been forced to do so. as 
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Mr. Haight said the American merchant marine had to live | 
in competition with vessels of other nations; that carriers hea 


never been held responsible for errors in navigation 


Or man. 7 


agement of the ship, and that if Congress said that the American 7 
steamship owner must assume a responsibility no other car | 
rier had ever assumed, “the American must increase the freight | 
rate and must pay the insurance premium.” He said there was © 
a tremendous difference between ocean and rail transportation E 
when Mr. Davis asked why the practice of exempting the ship | 


owner from liability for errors of navigation had not been ap- 
plied to rail transportation. He said a train must keep to jts 
course, while a ship had no rigid course. Perils of sea, con- 
tinued he, did not exist on land. Because of those perils, saiq 
he, the shipper by sea must always insure his shipments, while 


the shipper by land often never insured his goods. After a ship § 


owner had used due diligence to make his ship seaworthy, said 
he, he was not responsible for errors of navigation, but the loss 
went against the man who had been paid a premium for the 
sole purpose of protecting against that risk. 


a 





If the ship owners © 
of the United States were required to assume the risk of lia. | 


bility for errors of navigation,” said he, “you might just as well 7 
kiss your hand good-by to the idea of having a merchant © 


marine.” 

Some features of the bill, particuarly those relating to 
notice of claim and the institution of suit in event of damage 
to goods and limitations on the right of deviation, according to 
Mr. Campbell “are pretty hard on the steamship owners.” He 


thought that legislation acceptable to all interested, however, | 


could be drafted and that the justification for enactment would 
be that uniformity would be brought about. 


Representative Davis contended that provisions in the bill 7 
that would enable the ship owner to depart from the bill of © 





lading restrictions destroyed the argument that uniformity © 


would result. 
by Mr. Davis was for the purpose of permitting departures in 
instances where special conditions would apply to shipments. 


Mr. Parker believed that the language criticized © 


“It strikes me,” remarked Representative Briggs, “that the © 
ship owners are getting very much more than they are giving © 


away. It seems to me that the only thing that is left to the 
shippers is recourse to the insurance policies.” 
Position of Shippers 


Mr. Draper said the bill provided that the ship should not 
be responsible for loss or damage arising from strikes or lock- 


outs or stoppage or restraint of labor from whatever cause, 7 


whether partial or general. 
addition in the form of a proviso that “said strikes, lockouts, 
stoppages and/or restraints are not produced by the carrier 
for his own benefit.” 

As to deviation, there is a clause in the bill: ‘Provided, 
however, that if the deviation is for the purpose of securing 
or delivering cargo or passengers it shall, prima facie, be re- 
garded as unreasonable.” Mr. Draper said shippers felt that 
the proviso did not properly protect them from deviation by 
the ship because of use of the words, “securing or delivering,” 
and that “loading or unloading” should be substituted. He said 
shippers held that under the language of the bill in this par- 
ticular a ship could deviate from its course and go to a port 
to pick up cargo provided it previously had been “secured” by 
an agent ashore, whereas with the proposed amendment the 
mere fact that cargo was taken on the ship would render the 
deviation prima facie unreasonable. 

With respect to notice of claim, two changes were proposed 
by Mr. Draper. A provision in the bill as to notice of loss oF 
damage says that unless such notice is made in writing at the 
time of delivery by the carrier such failure shall be held to be 
prima facie that the goods were delivered in good order. Mr. 
Draper said the provision was good as far it went, but that 
the following must be added to make it acceptable to the ship 
pers: “Said notice of loss or damage may be indorsed up0ol 
the receipt for the goods given by the person taking delivery 
thereof. If loss or damage is not apparent notice must be givel 
within three days of the delivery of the goods.” The other 
change, said he, was for the purpose of taking care of cases 
of loss or damage to cargo that did not reach its point of des- 
tination until after the proposed three-day period had elapsed. 
He proposed addition after the provision in the Dill allowing 
one year within which suit for recovery for loss or damage to 
cargo might be brought against the ship, the following provis0: 
“Provided, that if the notice of loss or damage, either apparent 
or concealed, is not given as provided for in this section, 
fact shall not affect or prejudice the right of the shipper to 


He said the shippers proposed an © 
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bring suit within one year after delivery of the goods or the 
date when the goods should have been delivered.” 

Mr. Draper said shippers were unalterably opposed to the 
Hague rules convention it was proposed the United States should 
ratify as a treaty. He said the White bill contained changes 
in the rules as embodied in the convention and that with the 
adoption of the suggested amendments shippers would support 
the bill, but otherwise not. 

Representative Abernethy said he desired that the com- 
mittee go into the proposed legislation thoroughly and hear 
everybody interested. Represenative Sloan, of Nebraska, re- 
marked that he had no idea the bill would be acted upon by 
the committee for months and months. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Four bills designed to aid further the development of a 
privately owned and operated American merchant marine have 
been passed by the House and sent to the Senate. 

The measures are H. R. 9592, the bill to amend section 407 
of the merchant marine act of 1920 and the act of 1928 so as 
to make it certain that preference shall be accorded purchasers 
of Shipping Board lines in the matter of ocean mail contracts; 
H. R. 8361, amending the Jones-White act of 1928 so as to pro- 
vide that no mail contract shall be awarded to any company 
that is operating foreign-flag ships in competition with Ameri- 
can-flag ships; H. R. 9553, which amends the Jones-White act 
so that ocean mail contracts may be awarded to American ship 
operators serving Canadian ports; and H. R. 7998, amending 
the merchant marine acts of 1920 and 1928 so that the lowest 
rate of interest allowed on loans from the ship construction 
loan fund of the Shipping Board may be charged on loans for 
ships in the period the ships are under construction. 

Representative LaGuardia, of New York, criticized the ad- 
ministration of the ocean mail provisions of the Jones-White 
act and also made a point of the fact that the Leviathan and 
ten other ships were sold to private interests at much less than 
the cost of reconditioning, that was borne by the government. 
He criticized particularly the payment of ocean mail subsidies 
to slow American vessels competing with fast foreign ships. 
He said the slow American ships carried parcel post mail, while 
the fast foreign ships carried the first-class mail. He also 
charged that certain operators were preferred in the matter of 
ocean mail contracts. 

Representative White, chairman of the committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, said that the J’ones-White act had 
been on the books but a little more than a year and a half “and 
yet during that period of time the Post Office Department has 
entered into 25 mail contracts which call for the building of 
17 new ships for our foreign trade and the reconditioning of 22 
other ships, which work is to be done in American yards.” He 
said there would be spent something like $78,000,000 in Ameri- 
can shipyards for those vessels, and that there were pending 
mail contracts under which the building of 40 ships at a 
cost of around $175,000,000 was contemplated. 

“This is what this law has done in a year and a half of 
time,” said Chairman White, “and whether there have been 
mistakes in particular instances or not, there is the outstanding 
accomplishment which I am ready to defend anywhere and 
before anybody.” 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


“A decisive step in the active encouragement of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine was taken when Postmaster General 
Brown announced the awards of four contracts to steamship 
companies to carry the United States mails overseas,” said the 
Post Office Department in a statement commenting on the 
awards made February 28. (See Traffic World, March 1, page 
608.) 

“The awarding of these contracts calls for the construction 
of new tonnage of 66,000 tons and the expenditure in Amer- 
ican shipyards to American labor and for American material 
of approximately $28,500,000.” 

The Postmaster General announced that to the Colombian 
Steamship Company of New York had been awarded the con- 
tract for carrying of mails from New York to Puerto Colombia, 
to the Panama Mail Steamship Company had been awarded the 
contract for carrying the mails from San Francisco to Puerto 
Colombia, while to the United States Lines had been awarded 
the contract for carrying the mails from New York to Ham- 
burg and from New York to London. 

The contracts provide that on the route No. 19 from New 
York to Puerto Colombia there shall be two new vessels con- 
structed with a minimum of 5,000 tons apiece of Class 4, cost- 
ing approximately $1,750,000 apiece. On route No. 37, from 
San Francisco to Puerto Colombia two new vessels are to be 
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constructed of Class 3 with a minimum of 8,000 tons per vesge| 
costing $5,000,000 apiece, and on route No. 43, from New York 
to Hamburg two new vessels are to be constructed of 20,000 
tons each costing $7,500,000 each. : 

Further requirements provide on route No. 19, the Colom- 
bian Steamship Company will agree to build a new vessel of 
Class 4 or a reconditioned or rebuilt vessel of a minimum ton- 
nage of 5,000 tons, and a requirement on the part of the suc- 
cessful bidder on route No. 44 for two vessels, Class 2, of a 
minimum tonnage per vessel of 7,000 tons. These require- 
ments will provide for an additional amount of tonnage of 
19,000 tons, costing approximately $10,000,000. 

The announcement of the Postmaster General was made 
after many weeks of study on the part of the parent committee 
on ocean mail contracts appointed by President Hoover, eop. 
sisting of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Postmaster General and the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board which has given careful study to the provisions of 
the Jones-White Act with a view to the upbuilding and encour. 
agement of an American merchant marine, said the depart- 
ment; adding it was expected that in the next thirty days con- 
tracts would have been awarded and calling for 25 new vessels 
and for an expenditure of more than 150 million dollars. 

Bids for four ocean carrying mail routes were opened at 
the office of Second Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
Glover. 

On Route No. 38 from Tacoma to Valparaiso the Grace 
— Company of New York was the only bidder as 
follows: 


Vessels of class six, $2.50 per nautical mile; class three, $8; class 
two, $10; additional service, vessels, class three, $8; class four, $6; 
class five, $4; class six, $2.50; class seven, $1.50; class one, $12. 


Route No. 39—San Francisco to Puerto Armuellas: 


United Fruit Company of Boston, Mass.: Class four, $6; class 
six, $2.50; additional service, class one, $12; class two, $10; class three, 
$8; class four, $6; class five, $4. 


Route No. 40—United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass.: 


Class four, $6; class three, $8; class five, $4; additional service, 
class one, $12; class two, $10; class three, $8; class four, $6; class 
five, $4; class six, $5; class seven, $1.50. 


Route No. 41—United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass.: 


Class four, $6; class six, $2.50; additional service, class one, $12; 
class two, $10; class three, $8; class four, $6; class five, $4; class six, 
$2.50; class seven, $1.50. 


BALTIMORE DIFFERENTIAL CASE 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, in No. 18715, Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Ann Arbor et al., in which Baltimore asked for 
increased differentials, Baltimore under New York, on export 
and import traffic from and to differential territory, have peti 
tioned the Commission, which denied the prayer of the com- 
plaint, for reopening, rehearing and/or reargument and recon- 
sideration. 

In addition to averring that the Commission committed 4 
number of errors in its decision in the case, the Baltimore 
petitioners said that the situation had been changed by the 
filing of the complaints in Nos. 22824 and 23040, by which in- 
terests in the state of New Jersey “allege the existing adjust- 
ments of rates to be unduly prejudicial to New Jersey com- 
munities and unduly preferential of New York, Baltimore and 
other Atlantic port cities; in which proceedings Baltimore will 
be placed at great disadvantage unless it has the benefit of the 
evidence introduced in this proceeding and the allegations 
supported thereby.” 

The petitioners set forth in some detail facts and argument 
with respect to their contention that Baltimore was entitled to 
increased differentials. 

The issues before the Commission in the New Jersey cases 
are so essentially related to the issues and questions presented 
to the Commission on behalf of Baltimore in the instant case 
as, in petitioners’ opinion, to require their consideration together, 
according to the petition. Reopeninng of the Baltimore case, it 
is asserted, will save petitioners great expense they will other- 
wise have to incur through introduction in the New Jersey cases 
of much of the evidence now of record before the Commission 
in the Baltimore case. ; 

“It seems obvious,” say the petitioners, “that the Commis 
sion cannot, pursuant to the New Jersey complaints, determine 
proper relationships between the New Jersey rates and the New 
York rates without, at the same time, determining what the 
relationships should be between the New Jersey rates and = 
Baltimore rates, which in turn would require determination 0 
the relationships that should exist between the Baltimore rates 
and the New York rates. This, we believe, cannot be done 
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Oiling the engine of 77 at Hornell during its brief stop there 


ERIE 77 


pulls west 


SHIP 


Jersey City Terminal at 1:00 A. M. 
The headlight of a great locomo- 
tive gleams along the dark rails. 
Back in the distance, dimly silhou- 
etted against the night sky, a string 
of heavy freight cars can be made out. 
Suddenly the signal to proceed is given. 
She takes up the slack, and Erie 77 pulls 
west. 


Every Erie man and countless shippers 
over Erie rails know old 77. For upward 
of thirty-five years she has performed 
with honor the task of handling on an 
expedited basis imported and domestic 


commodities originating in the 
east and destined for consump- 
tion throughout the middle west, 
northwest, central west, and south- 
west. 


It is by no means uncommon for receivers 
of freight to add to their instructions to 
shippers the terse but significant phrase 
“Route via Erie 77.” 


The record of this train for on-time per- 
formance on The Heavy Duty Railroad 
has made her name famous in railroad and 
shipping circles. 
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unless the Baltimore rates are before the Commission under 
the issues raised in the Baltimore case. Reopening of the Balti- 
more case will bring in issue before the Commission, in a 
comprehensive way, all of the rates which it will be necessary 
for the Commission to consider in the new proceedings. Peti- 
tioners urge that they should not be required to incur the great 
expense that the allegations in the New Jersey complaints will 
force upon them in the event the Baltimore case is not reopened. 
Reopening of that case, either for further hearing in connection 
with the New Jersey cases, or for reconsideration in connection 
with those cases, will place before the Commission the greater 
part of the evidence which petitioners believe it will be neces- 
sary for the Commission to have before it as to Baltimore rates 
in disposing of the New Jersey cases.” 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


Governor Harry Burgess, of the Panama Canal, has advised 
Secretary of War Hurley that 491 commercial vessels transited 
the canal in February. Tolls on these vessels aggregated 
$2,131,386.12. In January there were 531 commercial transits 
and tolls of $2,360,211.24. 

In the six months ended with February, there were 3,156 
commercial transits and tolls of $13,733,211.29, as compared 
with 3,275 transits and tolls of $13,769,919.05 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1928-29. 


TARIFF BILL AND SHIPPERS 


Two amendments to the tariff bill of interest to shippers 
were agreed to in the Senate March 3. One, offered by Sen- 
ator Copeland, of New York, would require the government to 
stand the cost of inspection of cars coming from a contiguous 
foreign country, and the other, offered by Senator Hawes, of 
Missouri, relates to the transportation of imported goods from 
a seaboard port to the interior port where the importer* makes 
the necessary entries to release the goods from the customs 
service. 

The Copeland amendment, introduced at the request of the 
New England Traffic League, the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, and others, follows: 


(b) If articles named under Title II of this act, loaded in railroad 
freight cars and imported from a contiguous foreign country, are 
subjected to inspection as provided in this section, all expense incident 
to the movement of the car to and from the place of inspection, un- 
loading and reloading of the car, 6dr expense otherwise made necessary 
by the inspection, shall be paid from funds appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of this act: Provided, That the inspection disclosed no 
evidence of an intention to evade the customs laws of the United 
States, or of a purpose to introduce articles the admission of which 
is punishable by law. 


The amendment of Senator Hawes follows: 


Sec. 552. Importation and immediate transportation: Any mer- 
chandise, other than explosives and merchandise the importation of 
which is prohibited, arriving at a port of entry in the United States, 
may, under such rules and regulations as the secretary of the treas- 
ury may prescribe, be transported in bond, by a bonded carrier, with- 
out entry or appraisement, to any other port of entry, there to be 
entered in accordance with the provisions of this act. No entry 
paper manifest, or other similar document shall be required to be 

e y 
portation. 


Senator Hawes said the purpose of the amendment was to 
eliminate the discrimination that now existed against importers 
who desired to make their customs entries through the inland 
ports. 


the importer or consignee in connection with such trans- 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


American vessels in the twelve months ended with Decem- 
ber, 1929, carried, by value, 31.7 per cent of the general imports 
and 34.5 per cent of the domestic exports of the United States 
in water-borne foreign trade, according to the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The corresponding figures for 1928 were 31.9 for imports and 
34.5 for exports, no difference having been shown as to exports. 
For December the percentages were 29.7 for imports and 34.3 for 
exports, as compared with 31.5 and 36.5, respectively, for De- 
cember, 1928. 


PORT CHARGES SEPARATION 


Representative McDuffie, of Alabama, has introduced H. R. 
10418, a bill to require separate valuation of water terminal 
facilities, a reasonable return there on, and the stating sep- 
arately of charges for the use of such facilities. The port of 
Mobile is interested in the proposed legislation. The text of 
the bill follows: 


That the second paragraph of subsection (b) of section 19 (a) of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: ‘The Com- 
mission, in determining the value of the property of any railroad, or 
in cases where it has already determined such value, as required by 


\ 
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this section, shall segregate in one unit at each port the value of all 
wharves, docks, warehouses, and other terminal facilities owneg 
operated by such common carrier subject to this act and used or 
connection with the movement of traffic by way of a water line n 
export, import, coastwise, or inland trade.”’ in 

Sec. 2. The schedules of rates, fares and charges required to be 
printed and kept open to public inspection as provided in paragraph 
(1) of section 6 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, shal] state 
separately the charges for the use of wharves, docks, Warehouses, 


and other treminal facilities owned or operated by common carrier: 
subject to the provisions of such act, as amended, and used ijn a. 
nection with the movement of traffic by way of a water line in export. 
import, coastwise, or inland trade; and such rates, fares, and charges 
shall be so fixed as to cover the cost of operation and maintenance 
and yield a reasonable return upon the value of such wharves, docks 


warehouses, and other terminal facilities. 


PORT DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


Up to January 1, 1929, the federal government of Canada 
had granted aid to the extent of $31,652,358.57 in building grain 
elevators, subsidies for the erection of cold storage warehouses, 
and loans to harbor commissioners at Canadian seaports on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and at ports along the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes, according to a report received jp 
the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade Commis. 
sioner A. H. Thiemann, Ottawa. According to geographical di. 
visions, financial aid to ports on the Atlantic coast amounted 
to $1,212,579.89; the St. Lawrence River, $19,364,339.96: anq 
Great Lakes, $1,506,763.85; and the Pacific coast, $9,568,654.87. 

On the Atlantic coast the capital cost of government ele. 
vators was $1,010,766.85 and subsidies for cold storage ware. 
houses amounted to $201,791.04. On the St. Lawrence River 
advances to harbor commissioners amounted to $19,282,357 and 
subsidies for cold storage warehouses, $82,002.96. Along the 
Great Lakes the capital cost of. government elevators was 
$1,466,333.75 and subsidies for cold storage warehouses, $40, 
430.10. On the Pacific coast the capital cost of government ele. 
vators amounted to $2,265,918.87; advances to harbor commis. 
sioners was $7,175,256; and subsidies for cold storage ware. 
houses, $127,500. 


CANAL TANKER TRAFFIC 


One hundred and twelve tank ships transited the Panama 
Canal in January, according to the Panama Car~! Record. Tolls 
of $526,956.47 were collected. Cargo amounte. t9 595,279 tons, 
which included 6,532 tons of cocoanut oil ana [°8,747 tons of 
mineral oils. In point of net tonnage tanker traffic increased 
12.6 per cent over the same traffic for January, 1929, while cargo 
tonnage increased 14.1 per cent over the cargo tonnage of 
January, 1929. 


OCEAN RATES ON LANTERNS 


Complaint against rates on gasoline lanterns from New York 
to Dutch East Indies ports has been made to the Shipping Board 
in No. 58, The Coleman Export Corporation vs. The Java-New 
York Line and Kerr Steamship Company. It is alleged respond- 
ents have quoted a rate of $11 per ton of 2,240 pounds or 40 cubic 
feet on gasoline lanterns shipped from New York to Dutch East 
Indies ports, and that shippers in Germany and Holland are able 
to ship the same class of goods from Holland at $4.80 per ton. 
It is alleged complainant is, therefore, subjected to the payment 
of rates which if exacted would be unjustly discriminatory in 
violation of section 17 and unjust and unreasonable in violation 
of section 18 of the shipping act. A cease and desist order and 
lawful rates are asked. 


NEW SERVICE, CHICAGO-TWIN CITIES 


The fastest train in history between Chicago and St. Paul 
Minneapolis, the “Victory,” will go into service on the Chicago 
& North Western March 9. It cuts the time forty minutes, the 
previous time being 10 hours, 30 minutes. The new train will 
make its initial trip from Chicago, C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic 
manager of the road, announces, at 10:15 p. m., via Madison, 
arriving in St. Paul at 8:05 a. m. and Minneapolis at 8:40 a. 2. 
The equipment will consist of Pullman sleeping cars with roller 
bearings, coach service, and a new type of cafe-limousine-observa 
tion car, serving midnight luncheons and breakfast, radio 
equipped. Southbound, the “Victory” will be operated via Mil- 
waukee, leaving Minneapolis at 10:30 p. m. and St. Paul at 11:15 
p. m., arriving in Chicago at 9:45 a. m. Effective the same date, 
the “North American” will leave Chicago at 11:20 p. m. Vi 
Milwaukee, arriving at St. Paul at 9:50 a. m. and Minneapolis 
at 10:25 a. m. This train is equipped with coaches, Pullmats, 
observation-lounge, and dining car serving breakfast. The “Ad 
vance,” another new train “for the special convenience of north 
shore suburban patrons,” equipped with coaches and parlor cals 
for Milwaukee, and a through sleeping car, for St. Paul and 
Minneapolis in the “North American” from Milwaukee, Will £° 
into service the same day, leaving Chicago at 10 p. M™. and 
stopping at principal north shore stations. Southbound, the 
“North American” will leave Minneapolis at 6:30 p. m., St. Pa 
at 7:05 p. m., arriving in Chicago at 6:50 a. m., via Madison. 
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ed ROM time immemorial~ systems of weights have measured the world’s traffic. 
of Though times, customs and manners have changed through the ages, we are still 
concerned —as were the ancients — with the justness of our weights. 


rd A railway must have weighing apparatus of unquestioned accuracy because the 
ew 

ui revenues from freight traffic are based almost wholly on the readings from many types 
1c 

- of scales. Obviously, therefore, the accuracy of weighing apparatus is a protection to both 
. _ the shipper and the railway. 

in 

nd The meticulous care taken by the Norfolk and Western Railway in the weighing of 


all shipments; how an almost unbelievable number of scales of all types are inspected 
and periodically adjusted to meet the requirements of the United States Bureau of 


ee Standards, is graphically told and illustrated in this unusual publication. 

ne 

vill 

fic 

Copies of “Weighing Freight’ are obtainable from all representatives of the Norfolk and Western 


Railway's Freight Traffic Department, located in principal cities throughout the country. Or you may write 
direct to the Freight Traffic Manager of the railway at Roanoke, Virgimia. 


NORFOLKZAWESTERN 
RAIL WY WAY 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held its sixth annual 
dinner in the ball room of the Palmer House the evening of 
March 6, with over five hundred members and guests present. 
The speakers were Hal S. Ray, director of public relations, 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, and Dr. R. P. 
Shepard, of the Chicago World’s Fair Committee. The latter 
gave a graphic description of what is to take place at Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition in 1938, with special reference 
to the handling of traffic. Mr. Ray’s subject was “Playing the 
yame.” Outgoing President H. A. Taylor presided. There was 
a program of entertainment by professionals, added to by sing- 
ing and banjo playing by Eddie Hines, a member of the club, 
who is in charge of its forthcoming minstrel show. At the 
close of the entertainment and speaking, the gavel was turned 
over to the new.president, E. M. Strook, who spoke briefly of 
the growth of the club to 625 members and the program for 
the ensuing year, and introduced his new committee chairmen. 
A traveling bag was presented to George W. Amey, retiring 
treasurer, as a mark of appreciation of his work in that office. 
Perfect order was maintained during the program and close 
attention was paid to the business of the meeting. It was re- 
marked by some of those present that, though much was said 
by the young men of their youth and the mistakes they were 
likely to make in consequence, their elders could learn much 
from them as to the proper conduct of a banquet and business 
meeting. At its February meeting, the club elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Edwin Strook; vice-president, Ralph 
Neuses; secretary, J. E. Paulan; treasurer, H. W. Coffman; 
directors, George H. Shafer, George W. Amey, and A. E. Marti. 
The club’s basketball team will play the New York Central 
team of Cleveland at the Y. M. C. A. March 22. A game will 
be played with the Wabash Railway team, of St. Louis, in 
March, also. 





William F. Burr, new president of 
the Traffic Club of Denver, was born in 
Alma, Nebraska, September 5, 1885, and 
went to Denver, Colorado, in 1903. In 
September, 1905, he was employed by 
the Daniels and Fisher Stores Com- 
pany, at that time engaged in wholesale 
and retail business, as wholesale toy 
packer. He held various positions— 
packer, trucker, and receiving clerk— 
until 1915, when he was advanced to 
the position of traffic manager in charge 
of receiving and marking rooms. For 
the last five years he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of transportation of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He served 
one year as president of the Denver 
Commercial Traffic Club. He has been 
a student of co-operative consolidation of freight shipments 
and is a strong advocate of this method of shipping. 





J. E. Springer, new president of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club, was born near Severance, Kan., and spent 
his boyhood days on a farm. At 17 he 
entered the station of the K. C. W. & N. 
W. (now Mo. Pac.) at Goffs, Kan., as an 
apprentice and was made agent eleven 
months afterward. He entered the serv- 
ice of the K. C. F. S. & M. (now Frisco) 
in 1898 and, except for one year with 
the Missouri Lumber and Mining Com- 
pany, has been in its employ ever since. 
He was made soliciting freight agent, 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 1, 1903, transferred 
to the industrial department, St. Louis, 
in 1910, and in January, 1912, was 
placed at Houston, Tex., in charge of 
industrial matters on the N. O. T. & M. 
and St. L. B. & M., New Orleans to 
Brownsville, both lines being under 
lease to the Frisco. Receivership in 
May, 1912, caused the release of both properties and he returned 
to St. Louis as chief clerk in the department of development. 
After the return of railroads to private ownership in 1920 he 
was placed at Tulsa, Okla., as division freight agent. In August, 
1920, he was transferred to Atlanta, Ga., as general agent, freight 
department, and on May 15, 1928, he was promoted to division 
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freight agent at Birmingham. When the Frisco Consolidated jt. 
freight and passenger traffic offices and adopted a zoning = 
in November, 1928, he was named assistant traffic manager 
Birmingham and is now serving in that capacity. ™ 





At the election last month, E. R. (Ernie) Walcher traffic 
manager of the Globe Oil and Refining Company, was inal 
mously chosen by the Blackwell (Okla.) ; 
Traffic Club to retain the position of 
president for this year. He is the 
father-organizer of this new club. He 
is a native of Kansas, having completed 
the grade schools and high school in 
Sumner County. He was graduated 
from Pittsburg Kansas) State Teachers’ 
College, after which he was instructor 
in the high school at Argonia, Kan. In 
1914 he took a position with the Santa 
Fe Ry. at Wellington, Kan., being trans- 
ferred to Blackwell in 1916. He ac- 
cepted a position as assistant traffic 
manager, Globe Oil and Refining Com- 
pany, February 15, 1918, and was ad- 
vanced to the position of traffic manager 
in 1922. 





By a mail vote, the board of directors of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America has approved the application of the 
Philadelphia Traffic Club for membership in the association 
The “Inaugural Dinner” of the club will be given at the Bellevue. 
Stratford Hotel March 10. Howard Kidd, professor of transpor. 
tation, University of Pittsburgh, will be the principal speaker. 
His subject will be “Consolidation of Railroads.” A program of 
high-class vaudeville entertainment will be presented. 





The York Traffic Club will hold its monthly dinner meet- 
ing at the Hotel Yorktowne March 13. S. E. McMaster, super- 
vising agent of the Pennsylvania, will speak on “Aviation as it 
Affects the Railroads.” An exceptional program of entertain. 
ment is promised. 





Lindsay Crawford, Irish Free State Trade Commissioner to 
the United States, was the speaker at a meeting of the Baltimore 
Export Managers’ Club March 5. The speaker at a meeting held 
Ferbuary 19, was Arthur S. Hillyer, chief of the commercial in- 
telligence division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 





E. A. Seidl, vice-president, Consolidated Navigation Com- 
pany, is the new president of the Baltimore Traffic Club. His 
career in the steamship business began 
in 1917, when he became associated with 
W. A. Blake and Company, then steam- 
ship agents in Baltimore, and he has 
been selling ocean transportation ever 
since. In 1919, when the government 
found it necessary to establish and de- 
velop new lines of American flagships, 
Blake and Company were selected to 
manage the Blake Line to Manchester. 
He moved to New York to open their 
office and represented that line in the 
conference. In 1924, when Blake and 
Company became a part of the Consoli- 
dated Navigation Company, he went to 
Chicago as western traffic manager and 
the next year returned to headquarters 
in Baltimore as vice-president and gen- 
eral freight agent. He is also a member of the Chicago and 
Pittsburgh traffic clubs and the National Freight Traffic Golf 
Association. 











} The entertainment committee of the Traffic Club of Detroit 
will give a theater party March 14, at the Detroit Civic Theater. 
where the “Music Master” will be presented. 





Moving pictures of the Proviso yards and freight transfe? 
house of the Chicago and North Western were shown at 4 
“North Western Day” meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
March 6. George B. Vilas, general manager, C. & N. W. & 
plained the working of the terminal. A forty piece band % 
the C. St. P. M. & O., from St. Paul, provided music. 





Committees for the coming year were appointed by Pres 
dent John W. Daniel at a meeting of the Houston Traffic Club 
at the Rice Hotel February 25. Some discussion was held 
relative to changing the name of the club, which resulted in the 
appointment of a committee consisting of James J. Shaw, J. 
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-«--- Acme Unit-Load is a fast, economical 
method of bracing loads in freight cars with 
special tempered steel bands, drawn tight 
and sealed with Acme Strapping Tools. ... 
It is approved and used by the country’s 
leading transportation systems, as well as by 
manufacturers in practically all lines of busi- 
ness.... “The Story of Unit-Load” shows 
with sixty-nine pictures and diagrams every- 
thing you will want to know about this 
remarkable bracing method that eliminates 
damage and cuts shipping costs. .... Send 
for it. . . . . Acme Steel Company, General 
Offices, 2832 Archer Avenue, Chicago, III. 

15 





7 Acme Service .... a complete 
| line of strapping tools and 
© bands for providing safety to 
any type of shipment, from par- 

cel post packages to carloads. 


ty « 2S 


(680 ACME STEEL CUMPANY 1930} 


gy OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
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Hennessey, Jr., William H. Meyer, E. L. Williams and G. L. 
Thacker to study the constitution and by-laws and recommend 
such changes as thought necessary. 





A meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
Club will be held at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel March 10. 
Officers will be installed, committee appointments announced, 
a general outline of coming events will be given, and Mr. 
Williams, census director of the district, will make a five 
minute talk. 





A meeting was held by the Oklahoma City Traffic Club 
at the Skirvin Hotel March 3. Entertainment arranged by 
Neil Norsworthy was presented. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold a St. Patrick’s 
dinner dance at the Gibbons Hotel, Dayton, O., March 17. 
Splendid progress has been made by the recently organized 
Traffic Study Club, it is reported, under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Olsen, of the traffic club. F. F. Kator, assistant traffic 
manager, G. H. Mead Company, Dayton, is the principal in- 
structor. Attendance at recent meetings has been about forty. 





A forum meeting will be held by the Traffic Club of New 
York in its club rooms Mafch 12, with Dr. Edgar S. Barney, 
vice-president, in charge. H. G. Taylor, manager public rela- 
tions, car service division, American Railway Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will speak on “The Human Side of Business.” 
Dinner will be served. 





The Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
held its monthly meeting at the Elks’ Club February 27. In 
the absence of the president, Louis Harber, traffic manager, 
U. S. Printing and Lithographing Company, the meeting was 
called to order by Frank Billek, traffic manager, Chelsea Fibre 
Mills. The speaker was Edward R. Bardgett, general freight 
agent, Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. There were over two 
hundred and fifty present, of which thirty-five were guests. An 
excellent program was provided after the meeting by the en- 
tertainment committee, which presented some well known 
Broadway artists. 





The Traffic Club of Montreal, of which C. W. Johnston, gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager, Canadian National, is president, 
and F. T. Parker, traffic manager, Canadian Industries, Limited, 
is secretary-treasurer, now holds its monthly meetings on the 
second Wednesday of each month at 8:30 p. m. 





The Miami Traffic Club met at Lazy Lodge, Hialeah, Fla., 
February 25, at the invitation of one of its members, Captain 
L. G. Lewis, of the Clyde Line, owner of the lodge. A buffet 
dinner was served. The program was informal, with an 
attendance of about 50. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club held a meeting at 
the Hotel Rowe March 6. 





The Traffic Club of Newark held a meeting at the Chamber 
of Commerce March 3. Entertainment and a speaker were 
presented. 





I. M. Spellacy, vice-president, Murphy Transfer and Storage 
Company, spoke on “Motor Transportation” at a meeting of 
the Transportation Club of St. Paul, at the Union Depot dining 
room, March 4. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club, March 3, the program was sponsored by the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company, with R. C. Hoffman, Jr., vice- 
president of that company, as the principal speaker. Entertain- 
ment was arranged by Lagare Davis, advertising manager of 
the company. That included music and a number of special 
attractions. The next meeting of the Traffic Study Club will 
be March 12 at the Chamber of Commerce. There will be a 
speaker and officers will be elceted. 





C. H. Hufnagel, traveling freight agent of the L. & N., at 
Evansville, Ind., spoke on “Routing and Mis-Routing” at a 
meeting February 28, of the traffic study class sponsored by 
the Transportation Club of Decatur. The class has about thirty 
members at present. In addition to speakers presented at its 
meetings, open discussion is held. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Houston at the Rice 
Hotel March 4, Robert H. Kelly, of Andrews, Streetman, Logue 
and Mobley, discussed the railroad valuation work of the Com- 
mission. 


A total of $152,750,000 has been spent by railroads and 
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the Commission in carrying out the work, he said, about $35.. 
000,000 of which has been spent by the government. The studies 
are costing between six and six and a half million annually 
according to the figures he gave. President Daniels announced 
the standing committees for the year, with the following chair. 
men: Attendance and membership, F. C. Clark; public affairs 
James J. Shaw; publicity, E. L. Williams; entertainment, T, y 
Mancias; speakers, C. B. Fox, and finance and auditing, Willian 
G. Freitag. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC DOUBLE TRACK 


Completion of another 16.8 miles of new double track work 
between St. Louis and Jefferson City is announced by the Mis. 
souri Pacific Lines. This project includes second track between 
Allenton and Pacific and changing of the line from Pacific to 
Boles and tunneling Grays Summit hill, thus reducing the distance 
between Pacific and Boles one mile and reducing the grade from 
one per cent to three-tenths per cent at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000. 

This is part of a five-year program costing approximately 
$25,000,000, calling for the construction of a second main line 
of railroad between St. Louis and Jefferson City, Mo. 

One outstanding feature of the recently completed line was 
the boring of Grays Summit hill, where the line was driven 
through solid limestone for 1,580 feet. This change in the line 
placed the railroad 125 feet below and passing directly under 
the town of Grays Summit, and passes about one mile south of 
Labadie, where another tunnel 550 feet long was necessary in 
order to bring the railroad to the desired light grade and elim: 
ination of curves. Both of these tunnels are 25 feet high over 
the top of rail in the track and 29 feet wide, carrying the two 
lines of main track through them with standard clearances. 

At the present time there is under construction 10.4 miles 
of second main track between Lake Hill and Eureka to cost 
$4,500,000, and it is expected that this project will be completed 
by October 1, 1930. With the completion of this program the 
entire line of the Missouri Pacific will be double-tracked from 
St. Louis to Cole Junction, a distance of 129.4 miles. 


SOLICITATION OF TRAFFIC 


In the competition among railways for business employes 
of many lines who are not working in the regularly constituted 
solicitation departments are doing their “bit” toward preserving 
the supremacy of their companies. Through a _ system-wide 
organization on Frisco Lines, employes at certain strategic 
points on the road have organized what are known as “Frisco 
employes’ clubs.” Chief among their activities is the solicita- 
tion of freight and passenger traffic. 

In 1929 these employes obtained 9,189 carlots, 9,269 less-than- 
carload shipments, and 7,905 passengers, a recent compilation 
of the individual club reports reveals. This record shows an 
increase in carlot business over 1928 of 42.73 per cent, an in- 
crease in L. C. L. business of 6.81 per cent, and an increase in 
passengers secured of 41.77 per cent. 

Membership in the clubs is made up of employes in all 
phases of railway work, and several clubs of colored employes 
made excellent records in traffic solicitation. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY PASSENGER SERVICE 


Recent additions to “de luxe” passenger accommodations 
on the Southern Railway include new Pullman lounge cars 00 
the “Royal Palm,” operating between Cincinnati and Jackson- 
ville, and on the “Express,” between Washington-Chattanooga 
New Orleans. The new equipment will be in all-year service 
and provide, according to the announcement, accommodations 
“comparable to that of the finest hotels,’ including Pullman 
drawing room, compartments, valet service, lounge smoking 
rooms and other travel comforts. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Francis Wilson Bridges, Oakland, Calif.; Robert 
O. Burnett, Seattle, Wash.; John M. Desch, San Francis? 
Calif.; John C. Gall, Washington, D. C.; R. D. Grubbs, Cincinnati, 
O.; Howard E. C. Hawkins, St. Augustine, Fla.; I. M. Herndon, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Harvey Wayland Hodges, Bristol, Va.; Alber 
I. Hoskins, San Francisco, Calif.; E. P. Huff, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Shirley P. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah; Clyde T. Kilgor 
Atlanta, Ga.; Herman W. Klein, San Francisco, Calif.; Fred , 
Leonard, San Francisco, Calif.; C. Rea Moore, Olympia, Wash. 
John Bayly Payne, Dallas, Tex.; Henry N. Roberts, Tyler, T& 
Dallas Scarborough, Abilene, Tex.; Walter Carl Schultz, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; William A. Shumm, Seattle, Wash.; 
Harris Swingle, Houston, Tex. 
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:]| THROUGH RATE EXTENSIONS 
- Mean 


=| The Growth of Service 


‘| THE REDWOOD LINE 


ot | Intercoastal Steamship Service 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 


e The Further Growth of Its Service to the Mississippi 
| Valley by the Extension of Its Joint Rate Agreement 
with the Illinois Central Railroad to Include Rates 


ed 
ng to 


- The North Pacific Coast Ports—Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 


: AGENCY OFFICES 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM 
on MOBILE HOUSTON GALVESTON BEAUMONT 
ice ORANGE LAKE CHARLES SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


7 PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 
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; REDWOOD LINE, INC. 
wt General Offices | 
~ 1421 New Orleans Bank Bldg. - 226 Carondelet St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Personal Notes 





W. V. Galbreath, for twenty-nine years general live stock 
agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has retired from active duty at 
his request. J. H. Wilson has been appointed general live stock 
agent, with headquarters at Fort Worth. The position of gen- 
eral live stock agent at Parsons, Kan., has been abolished. C. S. 
Poston has been appointed commercial agent at Kansas City, 
succeeding C. O. Heller, assigned to other duties. 

“After forty-four years of faithful and efficient service,” 
G. S. Waid, vice-président and general manager, Southern Pa- 
cific, Texas lines, has leave of absence, pending retirement 
under the pension rules of the company. lL. B. McDonald, assist- 
ant general manager, has been appointed general manager, with 
jurisdiction over Texas lines, with headquarters at Houston. 
A. D. Mims has been appointed assistant general manager at 
Houston; G. B. Goodloe has been appointed superintendent of 
the Houston division, with headquarters at San Antonio, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mims, and Thomas Scott has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Victoria division, with headquarters at Victoria, 
Tex., succeeding Mr. Goodloe. 

Commissioner Mayland H. Morse has been promoted by 
rovernor Tobey, of New Hampshire, to the chairmanship of the 
New Hampshire commission, succeeding John W. Storrs. H. 
Styles Bridges has been appointed a member of the commission. 

The following appointments have been made on the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas: R. M. Scott, general agent in charge of traffic 
and transportation matters, at Baton Rouge, La.; I. W. Dudley, 
general agent at Seattle, Wash.; R. L. McKee, general agent 
at St. Louis; C. M. McKay, commercial agent at Tulsa, Okla.; 
P. C. Lang, city freight agent, and E. O. Sikes, soliciting freight 
agent, at Shreveport, La. W. H. Andrews has been appointed 
Pacific coast agent, Louisiana & Arkansas and Mississippi Cen- 
tral, at Los Angeles. $ 

H. E. Pullen has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Kansas City Southern and Texarkana & Fort Smith, at Memphis. 

George V. McArt has been appointed city passenger and 
ticket agent, Southern Pacific, at New York, succeeding Edwin 
Barling, who has been transferred to ticket agent. Mr. Herrick 
has been appointed passenger agent, European department, 
succeeding F. J. McGuire, who has been appointed traveling 
passenger agent, northern territory, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. J. B. Haggerty has been appointed passenger 
agent, European department. 

William J. Thorpe, chief clerk to the freight traffic manager, 
Chicago, has been appointed district freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania at Chicago. He succeeds G. O. Hultgren, recently ap- 
pointed industrial agent. Dennis E. Wells, chief clerk at Erie, 
Pa., is now district freight agent at Portsmouth, O., succeeding 
H. M. Morton, promoted to district freight agent at Birmingham, 
Ala. W. H. Cary, former Birmingham representative, has been 
assigned to other duties. T. A. Metzger has bee promoted to 
district freight and passenger agent at Phoenix, .1riz. The late 
R. E. Nossett, traveling freight agent at Fort Wayne, is suc- 
ceeded by Norman M. Kirk, formerly of Chicago, whose position 
as traveling freight agent at Des Moines, Ia., is being taken by 
Stanley O. Holsinger, also a former Chicago man. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad, the number of directors was 
increased from nine to thirteen. Samuel Insull, Jjr., Ernest Van 
Arsdel, Lucius B. Andrus and Hal M. Lytle were elected new 
members of the board. Other directors were reelected. At a 
meeting of the new board of directors Robert M. Feustel was 
elected president, succeeding Britton I. Budd. Samuel Insull, 
Jr., was elected chairman of the executive committee. William 
A. Sauer and Morse DellPlain were elected vice-presidents. 
Edwin J. Booth was elected comptroller and G. Corson Ellis, 
assistant vice-president. The executive committee consists of 
Samuel Insull, Jr., chairman; Samuel Insull, chairman of the 
company; Robert M. Feustel, president, and Britton I. Budd, 
Charles E. Thompson, Bernard J. Fallon and Hal M. Lytle, di- 
rectors. These changes in officers, it is stated, were made to 
conform with the general policy relating to officers of other 
subsidiaries of the Midland United Company. Charles H. Jones 
was reelected general manager. 

Promotion of Deputy Comptroller George F. Glacy to comp- 
troller of the Boston & Maine has been announced. He is 37 
years old and started his railroad career as an office boy 22 
years ago. He succeeds to the post vacated by the advance- 
ment of Comptroller William S. Trowbridge to vice-president in 
charge of finance and accounting. 

J. J. Collins, who has been agent for the Northern Pacific 
at Bozeman, Mont., has been promoted to freight agent at Spo- 
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kane, Wash. He succeeds George A. Fellows, who retireg on 
the honor roll of the company recently, after 48 years of con- 
tinuous service. 

James Work, vice-president of Detroit Aircraft, announces 
the appointment, of John E. Pratt as chief demonstrator of tp 
gliders division of the company. Pratt has recently returneg 
to the United States from the Rohn Rositten Glider School, 3 
Rositten, East Prussia, where he was the second American to 
complete the entire course He is also a licensed airplane Dilot 
having trained at Rogers Airport, Los Angeles. ' 

George Ashbridge, Jr., formerly traffic manager of the Noy 
York Cotton Exchange, has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania Dock and Warehouse Company and the Bay. 
way Terminal, with headquarters at New York. . 

E. W. Carlson has been appointed city passenger agen} 
Wabash, at Des Moines. C. F. Yund has been appointed ¢t; 
passenger agent at St. Louis, succeeding T. B. O’Connor, pro- 
moted. L. T. Shreve has been appointed city passenger agent 
at Detroit, succeeding Mr. Yund. 

The Minnesota Atlantic Transit Company announces the 
appointment of George P. Russell as general eastern agent, with 
headquarters at New York. W. E. A. Flanagan has been 4p. 
pointed general agent, New York territory, succeeding yy. 
Russell. 

George H. Brunnings has been appointed district manager, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, at Pittsburgh, succeej. 
ing George W. White, who has been appointed district manager 
at Baltimore of the Williams Steamship Corporation, succeeding 
T. J. Pick, resigned. J. F. Carroll, district freight agent, Ameri. 
can-Hawaiian, at New York, succeeds Mr. Brunnings as district 
manager at Cleveland. 


Recently elected officers of the Texas Passenger, Ticket 
and Freight Agents’ Association are as follows: President, 
W. R. Martin, general freight agent Pennsylvania, at Dallas: 
first vice-president, W. C. Stotler, division passenger agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Dallas; second vice-president, T. \, 
Howell, city ticket agent, Texas & Pacific, at El Paso; secre 
tary, L. B. Shepherd, general agent, passenger department, 
Missouri Pacific, at Dallas. The executive committee includes 
Max Curtis, San Antonio; J. R. Morrow, Houston, and F. W. 
Bowdry, Dallas. Mr. Martin was recently elected president of 
the Traffic Club of Dallas, also. 


Charles B. Bowling, of Memphis, vice-president of W. L. 
Richeson and Sons, marine insurance and foreign freight for- 
warding company, has been appointed to the business analysis 
division of the Federal Farm Board. He is a former director 
of traffic for the Cotton Growers’ Exchange. He will travel 
throughout the cotton belt gathering statistics on warehousing, 
concentration and reshipment of cotton. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on February 15 had 121,744 freight cars 
in need of repair, or 5.5 per cent of the number on line, accord: 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Ass0- 
ciation. This was a decrease of 2,516 cars over the number il 
need of repair on February 1, at which time there were 124,26), 
or 5.6 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repair on Feb- 
ruary 15 totaled 85,248, or 3.9 per cent, an increase of 1,349 cars 
compared with the number on February 1, while freight cals 
in need of light repair totaled 36,496, or 1.6 per cent, a decreas 
of 3,865 compared with February 1. 


Class I railroads of this country on February 15 had §i4 
locomotives in need of repair, or 15.2 per cent of the number 
on line. This was an increase of 604 compared with the num 
ber in need of repair on February 1, at which time there were 
7,937, or 14.1 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repalls 
on February 15 totaled 4,635, or 8.2 per cent, an increase of 
353 compared with February 1, while 3,906, or 7 per cent, were 
in need of running repairs, an increase of 251 over the number 
in need of such repair on February 1. Class I railroads 0 
February 15 had 6,011 serviceable locomotives in storage, col 
pared with 5,958 on February 1. 











CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
February 15-22, inclusive, was 415,213, as compared with 395,088 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage Was Te 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 171,351; ventilated box, 616; auto and furniture, 33,405; aa 
box, 205,372; flat, 11,926; gondola, 84,108; hopper, 72,030; tote sn 
156,138; coke, 559; S. D. stock, 22,915; D. D. stock, 3,040; refrige 
13,511; tank, 610; miscellaneous, 1,142. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 31,000 box, 1,450-a 
and furniture, 900 flat, 1,100 S. D: stock and 650 refrigerator @™ 
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Questions and Answers 


) &- this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Reparation—Subsequently Reduced Rate 


Maryland.—Question: We have been making carload ship- 
ments to our customer at Y, who required C railroad delivery. 

The present rate for C delivery is 22%c cwt. published by 
A railroad. B railroad publishes a rate of 19c cwt. to Y, with 
delivery made by a subsidiary of C. 

After working with A for some time, we have finally had 
A to meet B railroad rates to Y. 

We would like to know whether we would have any basis 
for seeking reparation on the shipments that had been made 
under the old rate of 22%c. 

Answer: The Commission in numerous cases has held that 
the subsequent reduction of a rate over the route of movement, 
or the contemporaneous maintenance of lower rates over other 
routes, does not warrant an award of reparation; that a mere 
showing that rates were subsequently reduced is insufficient to 
warrant a finding of unreasonableness. 

Ordinarily, there must be proof that the former rate was 
unreasonable, that is, proof in the form of rate comparisons 
and such other factors as go to prove the unreasonableness of 
a given rate. Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. Director-General, 
to t. C. ©, 410; Pierce va. FP. & k. &. R. RK. Co.,. 23 £..C. C: BB. 


Tariff Interpretation—Broad Terms Used in Tariff to State 
Routing Can Have No Wider Meaning than Permitted by 
* Scope of Tariff Itself 


Oklahoma.—Question: Please be referred to answer to our 
question on pages 1121 and 1122 of the November 2, 1929, issue, 
also to interpretation upon pages 252 and 253 of January 25, 
1930, issue upon a similar question. 

Your answer to our question was to the effect that item 
505-F is merely a routing item and does not operate to exclude 
the application of distance rates provided for in item 485-B. 
Your answer in the latter issue is in conflict therewith and 
to the effect that item 505-F operates to exclude the application 
of distance rates provided for in item 485-B and in agreement 
with the second interpretation stated in our question first re- 
ferred to. 

Kindly review these interpretations and advise the exact 
status of the distance rates as affected by item 505 and other 
items referred to in that item. 

Answer: The question answered on page 1121 attached no 
particular importance to traffic moving between Oklahoma and 
Texas. It dealt with the various provisions of the routing and 
distance rate items generally, and our answer was addressed 
to these general applications without giving special considera- 
tion to traffic between Oklahoma and Texas. Our answer, it 
will be observed, does not state that these rates will apply 
between Oklahoma and Texas, but that item 505 does not pre- 
vent the application of the short-line distance rates via routes 
authorized by item 505. As to the routes authorized by this 
item, we merely pointed out that item 485 carries a rule for 
constructing advance rates, i. e., that they are to be computed 
over the shortest distances, and that the rate determined in 
this manner would apply via the routes authorized in the tariff; 
also that the distance via the authorized routes has nothing to 
do with computing the rate. Our conclusion was: “That you 
should first determine the rate according to the plan provided 
in item 485-B, and then bear in mind that in connection with 
the railroads named in item 505-F, such rate can be used only 
as authorized in the route items authorized by item 505-F,” etc. 

You have construed our answer as if we had stated that 
item 505-F authorized routes between Oklahoma and Texas. 
We merely pointed out how these distance rates are to be 
computed and via what routes (i. e., those authorized by item 
505) the rates will apply. We made no effort to find one 
which would apply between Oklahoma and Texas, because no 
origin, destination, or route, was cited in the question. If item 
5(5 authorized a route between these two states, then our 
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answer should be taken as saying these distance rates would 
be determined according to shortest possible distance ang ap- 
plicable via that certain specified route; conversely, if item 505 
does not authorize a route between these states, then oy; 
answer must be taken as saying that these distance rates 4, 
not apply between those states. 

The second question gives a specific example of a shipment 
between a point in Texas and a point in Oklahoma, and gives 
the route. We are put to the task of determining whether the 
distance rates will apply to this traffic. This forced us to ge. 
termine whether routes authorized in item 505 included a Rock 
Island route between Oklahoma and Texas. We consider that 
it does not. The second question, attaching some importance 
to the specific proposition of whether this tariff applied to , 
particular shipment or between particular points via specific 
route, caused us to give special consideration to that traffic 
whereas we construed the first question as dealing with the 
general provisions of the tariff. We went a step further in the 
second than in the first question because the nature of the 
question required it. We expressed our opinion as to whether 
there was a route between Oklahoma and Texas authorized by 
item 505. In the first question we left that task with the ques. 
tioner. 

Limitation of Actions—Misrouting 


Minnesota.—Question: Will you please give us your opin. 
ion on the following: 

How long a time from date of delivery has a carrier, or 
shipper, in which to file suit claiming additional freight charges 
or refund of freight charges, as the case might be, on account 
of misrouted freight shipments? 

It is our understanding that in so far as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is concerned, two years is the time 
limit in which to recover damages arising from misrouted freight 
shipments, but what is the time limit if court action is to be 
started to recover damages on misrouted shipments? 

Answer: ‘Fhe Commission has held that excess charges 
resulting from misrouting are not overcharges and, therefore, 
not subject to the period of limitations of the act governing the 
recovery of overcharges, i. e., three years. Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 146 I. C. C. 649. Therefore, 
the two-year provision of paragraph 3 of section 16 governs 
the time within which a complaint must be filed with the Com- 
mission for the recovery of excess charges resulting from 
misrouting by a carrier. ; 

In Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477, the 
court held that the Interstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over claims for misrouting. Therein the 
court said: 


The railway contends that, since the administrative question 
upon which its liability depends involves the reasonableness of a 
practice in interstate commerce and the traffic actually moved in 
interstate commerce, the court had no jurisdiction to adjudicate the 
controversy until that administrative question had been determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The shipper, on _ the other 
hand, urges that the rule which requires such preliminary determina- 
tion of administrative questions by the Commission applies only to 
those cases where the question involved is whether a particular rate 
is unreasonable or whether a particular practice is discriminatory. 
But the rule is not so limited. It applies, likewise, to any practice 
of the carrier which gives rise to the — of a rate. Texas 
& Pacific Ry. Co. vs. American Tie & Timber Co., Ltd., 234 U. S. 138, 
147; Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Puritan Coal Co., 237 U. S. 121, 
131; Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Clark Brothers Coal Mining Co. 
238 U. S. 456, 469. The Interstate Commerce Commission has fre- 
quently entertained proceedings for refunds for misrouting under 
such circumstances. Willman & Co. vs. St. Louis Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co., 22 I. C. C. 405; Lathrop Lumber Co. vs. Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad Co., 27 I. C. C. 250; Texarkana Pipe 
Works vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co., 38 I. C. © 
341; McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Great Northern Railway Co., 511. C. 
C. 178; Cardwell vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 4. 
I. C. C. 730. Indeed, long before these suits were filed, proceedings 
had been begun before the Interstate Commerc Commission against 
this and other railroad companies to secure the refund of amounts 
paid for shipment over the interstate routes between Minnesota o~ 
in excess of that which would have been payable, if shipment he 
been made over the intrastate routes. Holmes & Hallowell Co. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C. 627, 630, 645, 649. And before 
the judgments were entered by the Supreme Court of Minnesota < 
these cases, the Interstate Commerce Commission had determit 
that, under the circumstances, ‘‘the carrier was not required by 
to change its methods of operation and abandon the use of its _ 
favorable interstate line;’’ and had refused to grant refunds be 
respect to the shipment of other commodities, under circumstance 
precisely like those presented here. : — 

“The fact that the administrative question presented involvet “ 
intrastate as well as interstate route does not prevent the mt 9 oe 
tion of the rule, that the courts may not be restored to unti oe 
administrative question has been determined by the Commis 
It is sufficient that one of the routes is interstate. Compare W. 
Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 419-420; Houston, E. & 
Texas Ry. Co. vs. United States, 234 U. S. 342. 


While this case dealt specifically with misrouting by # 
carrier, in the absence of routing instructions by the shipr@ 
we see no basis for a diffeernt conclusion where misroutiné 
results from the disregard of the shipper’s routing instructions 
In other words, it is our opinion that the decision applies 
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Costs of 
Distribution 


are being investigated by the 
Federal Department of Com- 
merce in an effort to place the 
causes of faulty methods and 
devise appropriate remedies. 
These are the things that 
every shipper and manufac- 
turer wants to know. 

To eliminate waste and in- 
efficiency, investigate the 
unique service offered by the 
Stop-Off Method of warehous- 
ing and distribution —the 
scientific means that are sav- 
ing thousands of dollars for 
shippers and manufacturers. 

Operated only eleven miles 
from New York City, with un- 
limited rail and water facilities, 
every terminal service is avail- 
able to you—New York City con- 
veniences at New Jersey rentals. 

Cut your distribution costs 
by theStop-Off Method operated 
by the largest industrial ter- 
minal on Staten Island Sound. 


Detailed information sent upon 
request. 


BAYWAY 
TERMINAL 


BAYWAY, N. J. 
Offices: 25 Church St., New York City 
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whether the damages for misrouting are to be measured by 
the extent to which the charges exceeded those which would 
have accrued via the route directed by the shipper or which 
the carrier should have used in absence of any instructions. 

Under the above conclusions and the decision of the Com- 
mission in the case cited in the first paragraph above, the two- 
year period of limitation provided for in paragraph 3 of section 
16 governs the filing of a complaint for the recovery of an 
overcharge. 


Demurrage Rules—Constructive Placement Notices 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly favor us with your 
opinion in reference to the following: 

All cars consigned to or loaded by us operate on an average 
agreement arrangement. On the inbound cars we have an 
arrangement with the carriers that cars are to be placed on 
our siding only as ordered. Account of our various activities 
cars are not ordered placed in order of arrival. Should the 
carriers furnish us with a constructive placement notice on all 
arrivals for any one day? What is the time limit for giving 
or mailing such constructive placement notice? 

The carrier mails us constructive’ placement notice after 
3 p. m. This notice is not received till after free time has 
started. We claim 5 hours’ additional time as per rule 8, sec- 
tion d, paragraph 3, Jones’ I. C. C. 1855. Are we correct in 
our contention? 

What must be done in order to get the benefit of rule 8, 
section D, paragraph 3, when inbound cars are handled as out- 
lined above? 

Answer: The demurrage rules do not require that the con- 
structive placement notice shall be sent on any particular date 
nor do these rules require that constructive placement notices 
shall be sent on the same date on all cars arriving on the same 
date. Each car stands on its own record. No injustice seems 
to follow because of absence of such requirement, for we find 
that rule 3-D provides: 

“On cars to be delivered on other-than-public-delivery tracks 
time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after constructive 
placement.” 

Rule 5-A-1 states what constitutes constructive placement, 
i. e., when the consignee is unable to receive and the carrier 
sends written notice of its inability to deliver. At 7 a. m. 


the following morning time commences to run on such cars. 


oe 
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No demurrage can accrue nor can any chargeable detentiog 
accrue prior to that time. Baltimore Trust Co. vs. Directoy. 
General, 74 I. C. C. 22; Campbell Construction Co. vs. La Crogge 
& S. E. Ry., 95 I. C. C. 603; General Motors vs. Director-Genera} 
100 I. C. C. 341. : 

Rule 8-D-3 applies only when arrival notices are received 
by the consignee after free time has commenced to run ang 
gives the consignee an additional five hours of non-chargeabje 
time. Our view is that to receive the benefit of this allowance 
the arrival notice would have to be received by consignee after 
first 7 a. m. following date constructive placement notice igs gent 
by the carrier, for that is the time when free time commences 
to run. 

Rule 9-A provides that cars subject to average agreement 
after accruing four debits will be charged $5 per day, or frac. 
tion of a day. Taking all these rules together, therefore, our 
view is that the consignee must pay for the fraction of a day 
left over after receiving the constructive placement notice op 
the day when free time commenced to run, unless it so happens 
that he also received the arrival notice on that date after 
7 a. m. 


Conference Rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Minnesota.—Question: Will you please give me your opin. 
ion on the following: 

To what extent may the conference rulings, which were 
rescinded, be referred to as authority? In other words, are the 
conference rulings effective and to what extent? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission having re. 
scinded its conference rulings, its published reports are the 
only available source from which the views of the Commission 
upon a given subject may be had, aside from its rulings in 
informal cases and its administrative rulings, as published in 
Tariff Circular No. 20. However, reported decisions of the 
Commission are cited in a number of conference rulings of the 
Commission, and these cases are authority, unless they have 
been reversed in later cases. That no cases are cited in con- 
ference rulings does not mean that there are no reported de- 
cisions of the Commission on the subject. That many of the 
rulings have been made absolete, the subject matter having 
since been dealt with in formal reports and orders of the Conm- 
mission, or in various formal circulars, and that others are in- 
correct and should be modified or rescinded, because counter 
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imports have been safely transported 
from the Customs at Vera Cruz to 


EXICO CITY aad PACHUCA 
— in 23 hours 
PUEBLA — 77 20 hours 


VERA CRUZ is 
Nearest Entry Port 


THE MEXICAN RAILWAY (Electrified) 
is the Only Standard Gauge Line. 


It Is the Shortest Line. 





Ship Via Water and Rail—Lowest Rates 


WEEKLY STEAMER SERVICE TO VERA CRUZ FROM 
NEW ORLEANS—AMERICAN FRUIT LINE 
NEW ORLEANS—CUYAMEL FRUIT LINE 
NEW YORK—WARD S. S. LINE 


THE MEXICAN RAILWAY—Vera Cruz Route 


W. F. PATON, General Agent 


Chicago, IIl., 648 Marquette Building 


New York, N. Y., 82 Beaver Street 
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To and through 
Chicago 


CHICAGO 
SWITCHING 
DISTRICT 


POAMA- 1 iOlE STATE WE 


WA 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


rk el 


LAKEVILLE . IND. 


PLYMOUTH, IND 
To and through Chicago and partic- acoogse. mo, _— 
ularly the great Calumet Industrial PERU. IND 
ar seuet, mi. District, move your freight by the 
South Shore Line. Standard roadbed, heavy rails, modern switching 
and control equipment, and heavy electric locomotives are the South 
Shore’s foundation for service. 


Connections, New York Central, Michigan Central, C. I. & L., N. 
Y. C. & St. L., Wabash, and Illinois Central, Chicago and East. 
Connections with all principal lines West, Northwest, Southwest, 
and South through various Chicago belt lines. 


Traffic Department 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R.R. 


Ww. -, Chi South Bend, Indiana 
™ arene a — Michigan Street at La Salle 
one—State 0517 Phone 2-5764 


Responsible Reliable ~ Reasonable 
228-236 WEST FOURTH STREET — “Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 
Merchandise Storage — Low Insurance Rates City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 


Pool Car Distribution Prompt and Efficient Service 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors Excellent System of Stock Records and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic 
Club of K.C., Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States Chamber of Commerce. 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND RATES 


CEES waste ai, ib 5a nec elite! #5 
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to subsequent acts of Congress, were among the reasons give, 
by the Commission for rescinding its conference rulings, under 
its notice to the public of December 26, 1928. 


e er 
Ih Its the BES/ Tariff Interpretation—Transit Under Tariff Which Contains 
contac Cross Reference to Another Tariff for Maximum Rate 


Wisconsin.—Question: Would you kindly give reply to the 


NortH WesTERN — 
\ A car of canned goods originates at A, with stop-over at 



















































mace e B, Wisconsin, to finish loading, with destination of ] p 
Lounges ‘ hos /t / Tex. Agent Johanson’s tariff No. 151, I. C. C. No. 2008, in - 
equipped with every known plement 63, item 26, provides that rate to El Paso, Tex., mug 
luxury and convenience " not exceed the rate to Deming, N. M., as per Agent Tolls 


tariff No. 1-D; also, item 130 of Agent Johanson’s tariff No, 15) 
and Agent Boyd’s Circular 1-P provide for stop to finish loading 
on canned goods. However, rule 804 of Agent Toll’s tariff No 
1-D does not provide for stop in transit to finish loading. There. 
fore, carriers have assessed combination of local rates from 4 
to B, Wisconsin, and from B, Wisconsin, to El Paso, Tex. - 
maintaining that item 130, in Agent Toll’s tariff No. 1-D, dogs 
not state that rule in tariff may be ignored when applying the 
Deming rate as a maximum to El Paso. 

It is our contention that the rate to El Paso, Tex., should 
not exceed the rate to Deming, N. M., and as such all privileges, 
such as stop-over to finish loading, as embraced in Agent Johan. 
son’s tariff 151 series and Agent Boyd’s Circular 1-P apply. 

Would you kindly advise who is correct? 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission spe. 
cifically in point, but, in our opinion, the Commission’s decision 
in Grain and Related Articles from Defined Territories, 113 
I. C. C. 195, supports our opinion that the transit may be had 
under the provisions of item 130 of Agent Johanson’s tariff 15] 
I. C. C. No. 2008, notwithstanding the fact that transit is not 
authorized under the provisions of Agent Toll’s tariff 1-D. In 
wy the decision referred to above the Commission said: “Ref- 
YI / erence to the Deming rate is merely a convenient means of 
making tariff reierence to a blanket rate which, with a few 
FOR THE TRAVELER— minor exceptions, applies to all destinations west of Deming 

as far as northern California.” 
Six individual lounging rooms in club Under the facts in that case it was proposed to place a 
and observation cars for the comfort limitation in the Southwestern Lines’ tariff which made reference 
of men and women travelers are to the Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff for the purpose 
of applying the transcontinental rates as a maximum by incor. 


of travel including radio 
and soda fountain. 











among the outstanding features of porating in the Southwestern Lines’ tariff in the item referring 
the two finest trains in the world — to the transcontinental tariff the following provisions subject 
Corn King Limited, Chicago-Omaha- to the application and routing provided therein, this provision - 
Sioux City, and NorthWestern Limited, relating to the transcontinental tariff. Had the Commission 


‘ : . considered that the rates in the Southwestern Lines’ tariff were 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis. subject to the application and routing provisions of the trans- 
Chicago & North Western provides continental tariff by reason of the cross reference thereto for | 
: the purpose of applying the transcontinental rates as a maii- 
assenger . : ‘ : <i 

an unrivaled —— of —"s mum at points of destination named in the Southwestern Lines 





service to the Best of the West, in- tariff, there would have been no occasion for the Commission's 

cluding 18 fine, fast trains daily between consideration of the question of the reasonableness of the pro- 

Chicago and Omaha —6 splendid posed limitation. See the decision of the Commission in Bren- 
trains daily between Chicago and St. ner Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 81 I. C. C. 241. 
Paul-Minneapolis GRAND TRUNK FREIGHT STATION 

A new freight station and team track in the south part of 

FOR THE SHIPPER— Chicago was opened by the Grand Trunk this week, at Kedzie 

avenue and 50th street. The facilities include a modern and 

In its Freight Service, as in its Passen- completely equipped freight house, transfer platform, and team 

ger Service—“North Western’ has tracks, to care for both carload and less-carload shipments, 


including trap cars, for all points east. Daily merchandise cals 


left nothing undone in its determination to some thirty points will be loaded out of the new station, 


to give its patrons the Best of Every- which will be known as Elston, Il]. Inbound freight for delivery 
thing.” The $16,000,000 Proviso Yard there should be so addressed, according to the announcement. 
and its electrically operated hump and ———————__—_—__— 

classification yard; the splendid new RAIL TONNAGE AS BUSINESS INDEX - 
West Chicago Stock Yards; 35 new Railroad estimates of future traffic are regarded as a reliable 


index of business by Secretary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont. 


giant class H locomotives; and In predicting improved business conditions in the near future, 


numerous other facilities— vast and he said this week that the traffic estimates of one large railroa 
modern—provide the utmost efficiency had been remarkably accurate. 
in the handling of freight traffic. Each spring statisticians of the car service division of th 


American Railway Association estimate what the revenue freight 
loading for the entire year will be. Experience has proved them 

SHIP AND TRAVEL to be accurate forecasters. Their estimates usually are not {a 
from the actual number of cars loaded. 





vid —_—_— 
os TO GET A LINE ON POSTAL DEFICITS 
Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, has introduced H. R. 
10344, a bill to provide for the classification of extraordinary 
RN expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal reve 


iN CHICAGO & Wy 
ORTH Es | E The object of the bill is to have stated’each year the amoulls 


“the best of everything in the best of the west- RAILWAY the government would have received at the regular applicabl 
rates for free service performed by the Post Office Departme™ 
as well as the cost of the air mail and ocean mail services. 
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INCREASES 'TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT COSTS 
AND CUTS DOWN EFFICIENCY 





McBee Vertical-Flat 
Tariff Files 


N assembly near clerk’s 

desk puts tariffs 
within easy reach, saving 
time. Each drawer is a 
separate unit, permitting 
formations of single-unit 
drawers in floor space 
ordinarily wasted. 


O away with the never-ending proces- 

sion of clerks marching from desk to 
files and from files to desk. Make wanted 
tariffs instantly available without clerks 
leaving their chairs. Install McBee vertical- 
flat tariff filing cases and rate desks, de- 
signed especially for Traffic Departments. 
This time and space-saving equipment is 
based on the principle of bringing the tariffs 
to the clerk rather than compelling the clerk 
to walk to the tariffs. 


Write for Literature, Specifications and Prices 


THE MCBEE BINDER Co. 
502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 





















McBee Rate Desk 


OMBINES desk and 
filing facilities, saving 







floor space. As a file for 





Traffic Department rec- 






ords and tariffs, it saves 





time wasted on frequent 








trips between desk and 
filing cases. 





Fast Freight Service : Mexico 





Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on the National Railways of Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


For complete information. communicate with 


F. P. De Ho’ Gen. Agent G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent F. Alatorre, Com. t 
1515 Penn Building 2195 Ry. . Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric Mis. 
New York City St. Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. ; F. C Lone, Com, Ags. 
441 Monadnock Bid; - 414 Whitney Bank Bids 1249 Marquette Building 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. Chicago, III. 
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ra Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE »» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 



















SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE 
MAR. 16 











NORFOLK 
MAR. 18 
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Pca Daddana sven) Jemae wena MAR. 27 MAR. 29 
SE OE mn eee Apr. 7 Apr. 9 
Viana caatsenaeeuneeeeals Apr. 18 Apr. 20 
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Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
Fer rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: WhitehaH 10398-9 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phone: PLAZA 7377 Phone: ATLANTIC 1432 Phone: NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 

Phone: Main 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 









3000 PACKA 
CARS A DAY— 


from Chicago, and we can put your 
products on any one of them. 


Reshipping service from cars or 
warehouse stock is only a part of G 
& W distribution service. If your 
merchandise goes to the 40 million 
consumer market surrounding 
Chicago, G & W distribution service 
can handle fast deliveries efficiently 
and economically. 


Six warehouses, ideally located, a big 
motor truck fleet, and an organiza- 
tion especially trained in distribution 
mean fast, accurate deliveries. G & 
W service will make the fast, accurate 
deliveriés that customers demand, 
and allow your staff to concentrate 
on sales problems. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
“The Way to Distribution’’. 





. Griswold & Walker, Inc. 


1525 Newberry Avenue 


The Traffic World 


Chicago, Illinois TW 3-8-Gray | 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 11—Portland, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 

* Finance No. 7930—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority te 
abandon portions of its west side and Newberg branches in 
Washington, Yamhill and Multnomah counties, Ore. - 


March 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
1. and S. 3406—Carbide of lime (calcium), C. L., from, to, and be- 
tween points in southern territory. 
March 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: , 
Fourth Section Application No. 13957, filed jointly by J. EB 
and J. A. Streyer. 
March 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Stiles and Parker: 
1. & S. 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 
between points in southern territory. 
21994—White Provision Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
22004—Wilson & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
22587—Armour & Co., of Delaware, et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
22658—John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 
March 12—Lakeland, Fla.—Examiner Archer: 
23126—Rates on and classification of certain commodities from and 
to points in southern Peninsula of Florida. 


March 12—Jacksonville, Fla.—Director Bartel and Examiner Rogers: 
17936—In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables and melons 
from the south (adjourned hearing). 
Il. & S. 3315 (and 1st supplement)—Charges for protective services 
and equipment. 
March 12—Evansville, Ind.—Examiners Smith and Furniss: 
a Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. 
et al. 


March 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21420—American Rolling Mill Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
21333 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Rubber Association of America, Inc., et 
al. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 


. Tilford 


21699—Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. § 


et al. 

22082—Manufacturers Ry. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

Finance No. 7562—Proposed extension of line by Virginian Ry. (upon 
exceptions to examiner’s proposed report). 


March 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21529—Board of Trade of City of Chicago vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
21341—State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
Finance Nos. 7370, 7371, 7372, 7556, 7547, 7623 and 7518—Construction 
and operation of lines by St. L.-S. F. & T. Ry. 


March 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8104—Joint Application Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Southern Utah Telephone Co. for a certificate 
that the acquisition by the former company of the properties 
of the latter company will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8107—Application New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to acquire control of White River Valley Tele- 
phone Co. by purchase of capital stock. 

March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hansen: 

22177—-International Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. 


March 14—Ashland, Ky.—Examiner Hill: 
23056—Ashland Refining Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21482—Inland Empire Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & S. Ry. 


et al. 
21306—Champion Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


March 15—Bristol, Va.—Examiner Wilbur: , 7 
1. & S. 3422—Class rates from eastern port cities to Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn. via rail and water. 


March 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21598 (and Sub. 1)—Board of R. R. Commissioners of State of S. 
mm va, ©. DB. & @: KR. R.. ot al. 
a < R. R. Commissioners of State of S. D. vs. C. B. & 
, ee. ee Ot al. 
20003—Colorado & N. M. Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. B. 
et al. 
March 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23009—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hansen: 
22973—Charles S. Walton & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 15—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Griffin: 
22999—Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 


March 17—Nashville, Tenn.~Examiner Wilbur: 
22996—H. G. Hill Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


March 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hansen: 
a a er -haae Studios, Inc., vs. N. Y. 
et al. 
22998—Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., formerly operating as a, 
brey-Leland Co., Inc., vs. Cent. Vt. Ry., George A. Gaston an 
J. W. Redmond, receivers, et al. 
March 17—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hill: ints 
1. & S. 3403—Silicate of soda, carload, from, to and between pol 
in southern territory. 
March 17—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Griffin: 
23014—Tulsa Paper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 17—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23099—Carthage Pulp & Board Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
March 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 601 et al. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 11694 et al. 
March 17—Chicago, IlL—Examiner Cassidy: | ‘ Ill 
1. & S. 3415—Allowance for terminal switching at DeKalb, 


F. Ry. et al. 


N. H & RR 


(adjourned hearing). 
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LEARN 
ALL THE FACTS 


about 
Virginia’s Ports 


Write for the 1930 annual 
of the Hampton Roads Mari- 
time Exchange if you are 
interested in the exceptional 
facilities for import and ex- 
port routing through this 
gateway to the Central 
States. 


The Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 


Richmond, Virginia 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully equipped and centrally 
located in the City of Rochester 
{nsurance rate 12 cents per’ $100.00. 
Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, 
enjoying switching at flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 
B.R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


What Some of Our Clients Have to Say 
About Our Service 


“ANTICIPATORY” SERVICE 


Our “Watching” Service anticipates their 
needs. 


Mr. B. J. Hamm, Megr., 

Special Service Dept., 

Traffic Service Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

This will acknowledge your valued favor of 
the 16th inst., enclosing a copy of the tenta- 
tive report in I. C. C. 16443, Birmingham 
aig Company vs. A. B. & A. Railway Co. 
et al. 

Your service is very much appreciated and 
we thank you sincerely for the attention we 
are receiving in matters of this kind. 

Yours very truly, 
THE G. H. MEAD COMPANY 
(Signed) T. T. WEBSTER, 
- General Traffic Manager. 


a ae ee 


Write us for further information 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAGE 679 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U.S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 


Space leased fer Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles er San Francisce 
and weuld suggest that yeu cemplete your file by requesting 
the rates fer our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


4” epee 0 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


Business 
in the Orient! 


PROMPT deliveries will help you accom- 
plish this, if you ship on “President 
Liners,” sailing every other Saturday from 
Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila and arriving every 
other Friday from the Orient. Thru bills 
of lading issued to all Oriental ports. 


A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners,” sailing 

on frequent, dependable schedule, augment 

this exceptional service to and from the 
Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent | 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 
76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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March 17—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Williams: 21244 (and Sub. 1)—Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. g S.F Ry 


22488—International Paper Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. et al. 
489—Continental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. es Cole Co. of Portland, Ore., et al. vs. C. B, & QZRR 
et al. -R. 


22: 
23146—Robeson Process Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
“ me March 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Cassidy: 
March 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Kerwin: ’ ; 4 R 
17640—Wrought Washer Manufacturing Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al, "787 (and Sub. 1)— George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al, ys 
(and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing on question of . i ES. . 
proof of payment and bearing of charges and to determine amount March 18—Portland, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 


of reparation due- complainants and interveners under the find- Finance No. 8009—Application Clackamas Eastern Ry. for authori 
ings). to acquire a line of railroad and to construct an extension theres 


in Clackamas county, Ore. 

March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Finan , : 
ce No. 8010—Application Southern Pacific Co. F 

21561—Consolidated Copper Mines Corp. vs. Nev. Nor. Ry. et al. to acquire control of Clackamas Eastern R. R. Shy patent 
capital stock and application of Clackamas Eastern R. R , ; 

—* to issue and sell its capital stock to the Southern Pacific 

50. — 


March 18—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Hill: 
We Bind The Traffic World Bo o2:2.8ciets: See se. by. ot at 
—_— EEE pee tn ee Apel ee | - & N. R.R 
avidson Bros. vs. B. . R. R. et al. 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 23057—Davidson Seay & Adams Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
Fecmnpt Service end Quality Weck Gussentecd 23123—Peter Fox Sons Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et a. 


March 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hansen: 
We alee Bind All Kinds of Publications 23000—Federated Metals Corp. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


The Book Shop Bindery |. & S. 3395—Routing on export petroleum from Gulf Coast Lines 
360-354 West Erie Street hicago stations to New Orleans, La., and sub-ports. 


1. & S. 3339 (and ist supplement)—Routing on export petroleum 
from Texas points to New Orleans, La., and sub-ports, via Gui 
Coast Lines. 


ERCHANDISE STORAGE an? a ee ee ae 
M Gi The thirty-first annual convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association will be held in Chicago March 0 
2000 Carload PooL CAR DISTRIBUTION 13, inclusive. Comprehensive and detailed reports will be ye 
Capacity a on practically every phase of engineering as it affects the 
railways, including such subjects as grade crossing protection, 
GROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES automatic train control, wood preservation, and the standardiza- 
tion of engineering practices on the various carriers. 
A special program will be presented the evening of March 
11 reviewing the association’s representation at the World Engi- 
neering Congress held at Tokyo, Japan. This will include a 
PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION showing of moving pictures featuring the congress, as weil as 
Cold films depicting railway practices in Japan, furnished by the 
Japanese National Railways. 
The annual dinner will be held March 12. Addresses will 
be made by Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, and G. W. Dyer, professor of economics at Vanderbilt 
E TERMINAL BUILDING University, Nashville, Tenn. An attendance of some 1,500 rail- 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company way and industrial engineering officials, from this and foreign 
Way and Carson Streets Pittebergh, Peancsyivenia countries, is expected. 





RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 

A COMPLETE SERVICE Class I steam railroads reported a total of 1,605,085 em- 
CuI LM ILLINOIS ployes as of the middle of December, 1929, and total compensa- 
distribution of merchandise pecatu,, tion to employes for that month of $234,081,322, according to 
to Illinois points. the bureau of statistics of the Commission. Compared with the 
returns for December 1928, the summary for December, 192, 
WAREHOUSES showed a decrease in the total number of employes of 16,825, 
or 1.04 per cent. Because of increased overtime employment 
and higher average hourly earnings for certain groups of em- 
ployes the total compensation showed an increase of $3,137,8), 

or 1.36 per cent. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and spi er 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION The general level of farm prices was 131 on February 15, a8 


compared with 134 on January 15, and 136 in February a year 
Warehouses Located in Heart of Raitroad District and Jobbing Trade ago, the five-year period 1909 to 1914 being used as a base of 
100, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY |} department of Agricutture. 

Changes in the group indices from January 15 to February 
589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 15 were: Poultry and poultry products down 24 points; cotton 
and cottonseed down 7 points; dairy products down 6 poills; 
grains down 3 points; fruits and vegetables up 1 point; meal 

animals up 4 points. 
* « As compared with a year ago, cotton and cottonseed wert 
down 28 points on February 15; dairy products down 15 poills, 
orel n Tel grains down 8 points; poultry and poultry products down 4 
points; fruits and vegetables up 57 points; meat animals ul 

changed. 


Forwarders aausnlainaphiarenieiniiiamaeeanmnasn’ 
Established 1884 POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


D ( ; ANDREWS & ( ‘O Inc WANTED—Traffic instructor for evening class, Chicago. One ie 
a e e9 ® weekly. Railroad official only desired, preferably with industries 
perience. Show age, experience and training first letter. - . 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. L. E. G. 274, care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


~ . de- 
Bos : NINETEEN ways to save time and money in your traffic F 
ton Office: partment. Use printed shipping forms and record sheets. A will be 
92 State Street folder containing 19 of these economical and efficient aids bee 
mailed free of charge for your inspection. Write for your comy Sout 
The Traffic Service Corporation, erchandise Department, 4 
Market St., Chicago, Il. 





